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A POLYPHEMUS CYLIX IN THE MUSEUM OF 
FINE ARTS IN BOSTON 


THE vase which is the subject of this paper is important for 
three reasons. In the first place, it was long thought to be the 
oldest known vase dealing with the story of Circe ;} secondly, 
it is the only vase dealing with that phase of the Cyclops epi- 
sode in which Odysseus offers wine to the Cyclops; thirdly, a 
comparison with two similar vases, to be described later, reveals 
pretty positively the existence of a hitherto unrecognized vase- 
painter among the masters of the black-figured technique.? 

The vase is an early black-figured cylix, fifteen centimetres 
high, with a maximum diameter of twenty-one centimetres. It 
has been put together from fragments, but nearly all of the 
vase is preserved, the only important missing pieces being the 
foot and part of the rim, which, however, have been restored. 
The vase was broken in antiquity and mended with rivets; the 
rivet-holes show plainly in the drawing.® 

The interior is not used for decoration; it is covered with 
black glaze, with four red lines encircling it. The handles, 
which are heavy and thick, with a knob at the end of each 
handle, “ strongly suggestive of metal technique,” to quote the 
Museum Report, are decorated with an ivy pattern and a heavy 
red stripe at the top and bottom. Below the painting is a 
band of lotus, separated from the painting by two lines. This 
band is interlacing, of alternate buds and blossoms ; the buds 
were originally painted red over the black glaze, and the 


1 Of late, however, older vases have been published dealing with this subject. 

2 For the excellent drawing which accompanies this article, I am indebted 
to my very good friend, Mr. Henry L. Whitney, a student of Landscape Archi- 
tecture in the Harvard Graduate Schcol of Applied Science. 

3 The Boston Museum purchased this vase with the Pierce fund in 1899. It 
is described in the report of the Museuin for that year, pp. 59-61, and a photo- 
graph of it is published in the Handbook to the Museum (1911), p. 72. 
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2 STEPHEN BLEECKER LUCE, JR. 


blossoms, with their two pointed calyces, white. Below the 
lotus are three lines, then a ray pattern. The field of the vase 
is covered with meaningless inscriptions. 

Side A (Fig. 1) represents Circe transforming the companions 
of Odysseus. There are eight figures. In the middle, Circe, 
standing in profile to right, holds a cylix, the contents of which 
she is stirring with a stick. She is nude, her flesh painted 
white over black glaze. At her feet sits a dog, looking up at 


Figure 1.—Cyurx 1x Boston. Crrce anp CoMPANIONS OF ODYSSEUS. 


her. Facing her, stand three of the transformed comrades, all 
nude. The first, who is talking with her and gesticulating, 
has the head of a boar, but is otherwise human; the second has 
the head, shoulders, and forelegs of a ram; the third, those of a 
dog. At the extreme right is a bearded man, running away to 
right, looking back. His left leg is drawn over the handle, 
and his foot is in the space under the handle. In the Museum 
Report it is suggested that this is intended to be Eurylochus, 
but it is more probably a filling figure, as Odysseus is present 
in the picture. “Eurylochus” wears a chlamys without folds, 
and open in front, which is decorated with red spots surrounded 
with white dots. On his breast are two circles of red. Behind 
Circe, at the left, is another companion, nude, and with the 
head, shoulders, and forelegs of a boar, who stands looking at 
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her. Next to him Odysseus comes rushing upon the scene, his 
arms akimbo, grasping his sword in one hand, and his scabbard 
in the other. He wears a chlamys, identical in details with that 
worn by the other man, and has the two red circles on his 
breast. The last figure at the left is a fifth companion, with 
the head of a lion (breast painted red), running away.! 

It is side B (Fig. 2), however, which is the more important 
for our present purposes. It represents Odysseus in the cave 
of Polyphemus in the act of giving the Cyclops wine to drink. 
It is the only known portrayal of this subject on a Greek vase, 
and this is all the more striking because the other phases of the 
story of the Cyclops are very copiously treated in the vase- 
paintings. Polyphemus, although his head and the upper part 
of his body are missing, is easily recognized by his superhuman 
size. He is nude, the front half of his body painted red. He 
is on one knee, kneeling to right; his arms are raised. He is 
evidently in the act of beseeching Odysseus for more wine, as 
in Odyssey, IX, 353-356 : 


> 
6 Bexro xai Exrev, yoato aivas 

980 Kai p’ Sevrepov adris 
dds por ert tpodpwv, Kai por TEedv OvVOpa. 
avrixa viv, iva ro. @ Ke av xaipys, etc. 


The head and the upper part of the body of Odysseus are also 
missing. but his identification is made certain by the oenochoe 
which he holds in his left hand. He is evidently pouring wine 
into a drinking-cup. The identification of Odysseus is made 
still more certain by the presence of his patroness Athena in 
full panoply behind him. She wears a close-fitting chiton of 
red, and her flesh is in white overcolor, as is customary in the 
black-figured technique. She is armed with helmet, spear, and 
a round shield, which has for its device a swan with spread 
wings.? This device is nearly obliterated, and can be seen 
only with difficulty. It was originally in white overcolor. At 

1] hope, at some future period, to publish an adequate drawing of this side, 
with another black-figured cylix dealing with the Circe episode, hitherto un- 
published and now in Boston, together with a list of all the known vases deal- 
ing with this subject. 

2 For other vases showing this device, see G. H. Chase, ‘The Shield Devices 
of the Greeks,’ Harvard Studies in Class. Phil. vol. XIII, 1902, p. 124. 
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the right of the picture, behind Athena, a man is running away 
to right. Like the so-called “ Eurylochus ” on side A, he wears 
an open chlamys without folds, decorated with red spots sur- 
rounded by white dots. His pose is the same, and in all 
respects he is identical with the “ Eurylochus,” except that his 
breast is painted red. Behind Polyphemus, one of the com- 
rades of Odysseus brings up a large wine-skin. He is nude 
and bearded. Two other companions appear behind him, 
the first one retreating to left, the second advancing from 
the left. The left leg of the last comrade extends beyond 
the handle and his foot is drawn in under the handle. 
Each of these comrades wears a chlamys, decorated with 
red spots surrounded with white dots, and each has a sword. 
They are bearded, like the comrade with the wine-skin, and 
each has two red circles on his breast. Under the handles, 
on either side, is a bearded man in a mantle decorated with 
red spots. There are traces of white overcolor on these 
mantles. 

As I have said before, this is the only Greek vase-painting 
dealing with this subject, but there are two Etruscan urns? 
and one Roman lamp? on which it appears. 

The vases which deal with the two other phases of the 
Polyphemus episode, namely, the blinding of the Cyclops, and 
the escape of Odysseus and his comrades from the cave, have 
often been discussed and listed ;* but the following list will, I 
think, be found more complete than any that has yet been 
published. In this article, I have tried not only to include 
all the vases, so far as I could discover them, but also to group 
them according to types. 

There are seven undisputed vases dealing with the blinding 

1 Brunn, Urne Etrusche, I, pl. 86, 1 and 2. 

2 Annali dell’ Inst. 1863, pl. O, 3. 

8 In chronological order these articles are: H. Heydemann, ‘‘ Monumenti 
Relativi all’ Odissea,’’ Annali dell’ Inst. 1876, pp. 347-358, and plate R (deals 
only with the escape of Odysseus under the ram) ; J. Bolte, De Monumentis ad 
Odysseam Pertinentibus, Berlin, 1882, pp. 2-16; Jane Harrison, ‘‘ Monuments 
relating to the Odyssey,’ J.H.S. IV, 1883, pp. 248-265 (deals only with the 
escape of Odysseus under the ram); A. Schneider, Der Troische Sagenkreis, 
Leipzig, 1886, pp. 53-65; H. B. Walters, History of Ancient Pottery, vol. II, 
p. 136; F. Mueller, De Monumentis ad Odysseam Pertinentibus, Halle, 1908, 
pp. 2-23. 
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of Polyphemus. These can be divided into two groups, the 
first of which can be subdivided into two types. 

Type I. Polyphemus is awake, contrary to the Homeric 
tradition. Four vases. 

A. He is eating the comrades of Odysseus. Two vases, 
Nos. 1 and 2. 

No. 1. Bibliothéque Nationale 190, a “Cyrenaic”’ cylix 
found at Nola, and acquired in 1840. Published in Monu- 
menti dell’ Inst. I, plate 7, 1, and elsewhere. This vase is to 
be found in the lists of all the collectors.? 

No. 2. Berlin 2123, a late black-figured amphora, bought by 
Panofka in Naples in 1847, and published by him in Parodien 
und Karikaturen, 1851, plate 3,12. This vase also occurs in 
all the lists.® 

B. Polypbemus is awake, but not eating. Two vases, Nos. 
3 and 4. 

No. 3. Archaic crater in the Capitoline Museum, signed by 
Aristonophos.* This is the earliest signed vase known, and 
the classification is uncertain, but probably Ionian. It has 
been frequently published, but best in Monumenti dell’ Inst. 
IX, pl. 4. It is found in all the lists.® 

No. 4. Boeotian skyphos in Berlin, acquired since Furt- 
wiingler’s catalogue. Published by Furtwingler in the Arch. 
Anz. 1895, pp. 34, 35, and figs. 8 and 9.® 


1 Of these seven vases, five are listed in all the previous articles, and the other 
two (4 and 7 of my list) only by Walters and Mueller. 

2 Bolte, B ; Schneider, B; Mueller, 2. 

® Bolte, F ; Schneider, D; Mueller, 5. 

4 Various theories have been propounded as to the correct spelling of this 
name. The reading of the inscription is kept by Klein (Zuphronios, p. 73, 
note 1, and Meistersignaturen, p. 27); by Arndt (Studien zur Vasenkunde, 
p. 3); by Heydemann (Annali dell’ Inst. 1878, p. 228); and by Benndorf 
(Griech. und Sicil. Vasenb. p. 53, note 273). Aristonomos, the first emendation 
suggested, was substituted by Foerster in publishing the vase (Annali dell’ Inst. 
1869, pp. 169 f.). Aristonous is adopted by Bolte (De Mon. ad Od. Pert. p. 5) ; 
by Ramsay (J.H.S. X, 1889, p. 187); and in the latest article, that of Ducati 
(Mél. Arch. Hist. XXXI, pp. 1-2). Aristonothos is read by Wilamowitz 
(Hermes, XXII, 1887, p. 118, note 1); by Kretschmer (Griech. Vaseninschr. 
pp. 10-12) ; and by Mueller (De Mon. ad Od. Pert. p. 3). Ariston, the Coan, 
is suggested by Diimmler (B. Ph. W. VIII, 1888, p. 17). For my part, I read 
Aristonophos. 

5 Bolte, A ; Schneider, A; Mueller, 1. 6 Mueller, 4. 
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Type II. Polyphemus is asleep. Three vases, Nos. 5, 6, 
and 7. 

No. 5. British Museum B154, a black-figured amphora, 
“showing Chalcidian influence” according to Walters in his 
catalogue of the black-figured vases in that Museum. Best 
published in the Monumenti dell’ Inst. X, pl. 53, 2.3 | 

No. 6. Louvre F342, a black-figured oenochoe from the 
Campana collection. Published in Gaz. Arch. 1887, pl. 1.2 

No. 7. A red-figured calyx crater in the possession of Sir 
Francis Cook at Richmond. Published by Winter in Jd. Arch. 

I. 1891, pl. 6. Furtwingler argues that this vase is of South 
Italian manufacture,’ and it certainly seems to be influenced 
more by the Cyclops of Euripides than by the Odyssey. 

Besides these examples, two other vase-paintings have some- 
times been thought to represent the blinding of Polyphemus, 
though this interpretation is disputed and seems to me incorrect. 

For the sake of completeness, I have included these, and given 
them numbers. 

No. 8. Fragment of a “ Cyrenaic” cylix found at Orbetello, 

and described by Helbig in the Bulletino dell Inst. 1869, p. 34. 
The present location of this fragment is unknown. It has 
represented upon it four figures in procession, as in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale vase, but Polyphemus is missing. Further- 
more, it has a curious inscription, 2Y 443, reading from right 
to left, which cannot be satisfactorily explained if we believe it 
to be a Polyphemus vase. Mueller® reads this inscription to 
mean Perseus, and argues that the vase deals with a myth of 
that hero. There are two valid objections to this theory: 
(1) the letters do not spell Perseus, and I know of no dialect 
which could allow such a spelling; (2) it is hard to find a 
myth that would agree with the representation on the vase. 
An explanation that I have not seen offered anywhere, is that 
the vase portrays a religious procession, and that the inscrip- 
tion should be restored % Y 3 43 [IH], @-e. depevs, “ priest.” 

No. 9. Fitzwilliam Museum 43, an Ionian amphora, pub- 
lished by E. A. Gardner in his Catalogue, pl. 6. This vase, 


1 Bolte, D ; Schneider, C ; Mueller, 3. ' 
2 Bolte, E; Schneider, F; Mueller, 6. 
8 Masterpieces, p. 109, note 8, * Mueller, 7. 5 De Mon. etc., p. 6, note. 
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which was formerly in the Leake collection, had been at one 
time repainted and restored to represent the blinding of Poly- 
phemus: but a careful examination clearly proved that the 
original drawing had nothing to do with the story of the 
Cyclops. 

There are no less than twenty vases that have been attrib- 
uted to the escape of Odysseus under the ram, and the majority 
of them are undisputed, only two being in doubt.! These 
vases can be divided into six groups or types. 

Type I. Odysseus and his comrades escaping under rams. 
Polyphemus is in the picture, and his cave is indicated. Nos. 1 
and 2. 

No. 1. Black-figured lecythos in the Rhousopoulos collec- 
tion, in Athens. Published in the R. Arch. XXXI, 1897, 
pp. 28 f. and figs. 1 and 2.? 

No. 2. Red-figured cylix in the Castellani collection in 
Rome. Published by Miss Harrison in J.H.S. IV, 1883, fig. 
3, to face p. 252, and p. 255, fig. 4.8 

Type II. Polyphemus is omitted. Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9. 

No. 3. Fragment of a hydria of archaic ware found at 
Aegina, and now in the local museum. Published in Ath. Mitt. 
1897, pl. 8, and pp. 324 f., figs. 40, 41, and 42. The ware is 
like the “ Rhodian,” but may be-of local manufacture.* 

No. 4. Black-figured oenochoe, “in the Municipality collec- 
tion” (to quote Miss Harrison), Florence. Published by Miss 
Harrison in J.H.S. IV, 1883, p. 261, fig. 5.5 

No. 5. Black-figured lecythus formerly in the Trabbia col- 
lection in Palermo, but now lost. Published in Monumenti 
dell? Inst. I, pl. 7, Nos. 3 and 4.® 

No. 6. Munich 755 (Jahn): 1885 (present numbering),’ a 
black-figured lecythus, found at Girgenti. Unpublished.® 


1 See p. 5, note 8. Chronologically, the lists for this phase are : Heydemann, 
with 12 vases ; Bolte, with 13 vases ; Miss Harrison, with 14 vases ; and Mueller, 
with 18 vases. Schneider uses Miss Harrison’s list. 

2 Harrison, 1; Mueller, 2. 

3 Bolte, a; Harrison, 14; Mueller, 18. 4 Mueller, 1. 

5 Heydemann, h; Bolte, L; Harrison, 2; Mueller, 17. 

6 Heydemann, c; Bolte, F ; Harrison, 3; Mueller, 9. 

7 J. Sieveking, Fiihrer durch die kgl. Vasensammlung zu Miinchen, 1908. 

8 Heydemann, e; Bolte, E ; Harrison, 4; Mueller, 8. 
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No. 7. Munich 1056 (Jahn), an Etruscan panel-amphora, 
in imitation of the Attic black-figured technique. Published 
in Micali, Storia, pl. 99, No. 10.? 

No. 8. British Museum B687, a black-figured lecythus from 
the Canino collection. Published best in Gaz. Arch. 1888, pl. 
28 

No. 9. Karlsruhe 167, a celebe of the late black-figured 
technique. Published by Miss Harrison in J.H.8. IV, 1883, 
pp. 248 f. and figs. 1 and 2.4 

Type III. Odysseus and Polyphemus. Only the fore part 
of the ram appears. Nos. 10, 11, 12, 13. 

No. 10. British Museum B502, a black-figured oenochoe, 
published by Miss Harrison, in her Myths of the Odyssey, pl. 
6 b, and in J.H.S. IV, 1883, p. 263, fig. 6.5 

No. 11. Athens 772, a black-figured oenochoe, published in 
R. Arch. XXXI, 1897, p. 31, fig. 3, and Heydemann, Griech- 
ische Vasenbilder, pl. 8, No. 2.® 

No. 12. Berlin 1913, a black-figured oenochoe of the olpe 
type. Published by Raoul Rochette, Monuments Inédits, pl. 
65, No. 1, and Overbeck, Gal. Her. Bildw. pl. 31, No. 5.7 

No. 13. Louvre A482, a black-figured oenochoe from the 
Campana collection, published by Pottier, Vases Antiques du 
Louvre, vol. I, pl 18.8 

These vases are, as will be noticed, all oenochoae, and look 
as if they might all have been made in the same atelier. 

Type IV. Same as Type II, with the addition of supple- 
mentary figures. Nos. 14, 15, and 16. 

No. 14. British Museum B407, a black-figured cylix found 
at Naucratis, and put together from fragments. Unpublished.® 

No. 15. Fitzwilliam Museum 67, a black-figured “ Klein- 

1 Since this was written, Sieveking’s admirable catalogue of the Munich 
vases, vol. I, has appeared. This vase 1s there described and illustrated, with 
the number 832. 

2 Heydemann, d; Bolte, G; Harrison, 5; Mueller, 12. 

3’ Heydemann, f; Bolte, D; Harrison, 6; Mueller, 7. 

* Heydemann, g; Bolte, H; Harrison, 7; Mueller, 13. 

5 Harrison, 8; Mueller, 4. 

6 Heydemann, a; Bolte, B; Harrison, 9; Mueller, 5. 
7 Heydemann, b; Bolte, A; Harrison, 10; Mueller, 3. 


® Bolte, C; Harrison, 11; Mueller, 6. 
® Mueller, 11. 
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meister” cylix, formerly in the Leake collection. Unpub- 
lished.! 

No. 16. Wiirzburg 270, a black-figured “ Kleinmeister” 
eylix, published (but not listed) by Heydemann, in Annali 
dell’ Inst. 1876, pp. 347-358, and pl. R.? 

Type V. Combination of Types III] and IV. No. 17. 

No. 17. Bibliothéque Nationale 280, a black-figured lecy- 
thus, published in De Ridder’s Catalogue, vol. I, p. 189, fig. 30. 
This vase has never been listed before. 

Type VI. Miscellaneous vases. Nos. 18, 19, 20. 

No. 18. Black-figured oenochoe in the Nowikow collection, 
Kertsch. Mentioned in the Arch. Anz. 1897, p. 7.8 

No. 19. Vase of unknown form seen by Welcker, and men- 
tioned by him in his Alte Denkmdler, vol. V, p. 235.4 

No. 20. St. Petersburg 870, a Calene phiale, with Odysseus 
bound under the ram modeled in relief inside the vase. Un- 
published.® 

This ends the Greek vases that deal with the story of the 
Cyclops. But the Boston cylix has another definite point of 
interest besides its unique position among the vases that por- 
tray this story. In studying the vase, I was at once struck by 
its peculiar shape, with its heavy, knobbed handles, and by the 
traces of an abundant use of overcolor. In an idle way I took 
up various catalogues of vase collections, and to my surprise 
and gratification, I found that the Berlin and Munich collec- 
tions each had a vase of this same shape. I then took up the 
question of technique, and have arrived at some rather surpris- 
ing and very interesting results. 

Let us first take up the Berlin cylix, No. 1672 in Furtwiing- 
ler’s catalogue, where it is classified by him as Chalcidian. Of 
it he says that there is much red and white overcolor on the 
varnish ; that the inside is simply covered with the black glaze, 
with red stripes running round it; and that red runs also 
around the rim. All this corresponds exactly with the Boston 


1 Heydemann, k ; Bolte, K; Harrison, 12; Mueller, 15. 

2 Bolte, M; Harrison, 13; Mueller, 16. 3 Mueller, 10. 

* Heydemann, |; Bolte, J; Mueller, 14; rejected by Miss Harrison. 

5 Heydemann, i; not in the lists of Bolte and Mueller, and rejected by Miss 
Harrison. 
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cylix. These coincidences, and others to be shown later, make 
it probable that the foot of the Boston vase should be restored 
as in the Berlin cylix, ¢.e. in black glaze with a red band round 
the foot. The handles of the Berlin cylix are varnished, with 
the edges and knobs of red. Traces of varnish with applied 
red can be found on the tops and bottoms of the handles of the 
Boston vase. In the Berlin vase, however, there are no figures 
painted in under the handles. 

The painting on each side of Berlin 1672 represents in each 
case a combat between two warriors (Zweikampf). Furtwiing- 
ler gives a very full description of the different figures. It is 
sufficient to say that while one side represents a fight over a 
fallen warrior, on the other side only two warriors are repre- 
sented, one of whom is forced to the ground by his stronger 
opponent. On each side a woman is represented as a filling 
figure, and there is a flying eagle on each side. Common to 
each side, also, are a number of peaceful men clad in mantles, 
who may in each case be supposed to be onlookers. 

Let us now take up the points in which this vase resembles 
the Boston cylix. In each case it is to be observed that the 
woman wears a red chiton. Wherever the chlamys is worn 
(t.e. on the women and the quiet figures) we should observe 
that it is decorated with red spots surrounded with white dots. 
Now, on the Boston vase, in the Polyphemus scene, we have 
noticed that Athena wears a red chiton; so that this is a 
marked similarity to the Berlin vase. But still more impor- 
tant is the treatment of the chlamys; for the two vases exactly 
correspond in this particular. 

This seems to show pretty conclusively that the Boston cylix 
and Berlin 1672 are the work of one and the same man. But 
there are several other points of resemblance. Under the frieze 
there is a band of lotus on the Berlin cylix that is absolutely 
identical with that of the Boston vase, that is, with red buds 
and white blossoms. No ray pattern, however, appears on the 
vase in Berlin as on that in Boston. 

To sum up: the similarities in technique between the two 
vases are: (1) the abundant use of overcolor; (2) the treat- 
ment of drapery without folds; (3) the ornamentation of the 
chlamys with spots of red surrounded with white dots; (4) the 
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use of a red chiton for women; (5) the exact correspondence 
of the lotus pattern in the two vases; (6) the absolute sim- 
ilarity of the treatment of the inside of the two vases; (7) the 
unusual shape, with its heavy, knobbed handles. All this 
proves conclusively, in my opinion, that Berlin 1672 and the 
Boston cylix were made by the same potter, and painted by the 
same painter. If this is so, then it seems as if Furtwingler 
must be mistaken in calling this vase Chalcidian. For, assum- 
ing that it is, and that my premise that it and the Boston vase 
are the work of the same hand is correct, then we should 
expect that the inscriptions on the Boston vase would have 
some meaning, for this is the rule with Chalcidian vases. But 
these inscriptions are meaningless, proving that the Boston vase 
is Attic. Then so must Berlin 1672 be Attic, if my theory is 
correct, and I think I have shown from similarities of technique 
that it is. A better title, therefore, for the Berlin vase would 
be “ Attic, with Chalcidian influence,” or “ Attic, with Oriental 
influence.” 

Let us now turn to the Munich cylix. It is of the same 
shape, with heavy, knobbed handles, and is No. 335 of Jahn’s 
catalogue.1_ The subject, which is the same on each side of the 
vase, is of a Dionysiac nature. There are six figures. In the 
middle of each side, Dionysus, with a drinking-horn in his left 
hand, and a vine in his right, walks to right, looking behind 
him at a nude, bearded satyr, who runs toward him, carrying a 
wine-skin full of wine on his left shoulder. Dionysus wears a 
white chiton with red spots, and a black himation decorated 
with red spots surrounded with white dots. The satyr is fol- 
lowed by a woman, clad in a black, sleeveless chiton, decorated 
with the red spots surrounded by white dots, and with a red 
fillet in her hair. Her flesh is treated in white overcolor. Be- 
hind her, a nude satyr, with red hair and beard, stands looking 
at her in astonishment. In front of Dionysus, a nude, bearded 
satyr pursues a woman, clad exactly as the other is clad, who 
runs off to right. Her pose is exactly the same as the “ Eu- 
rylochus” of the Boston cylix. Below, a band of lotus, with 
black buds and red blossoms, runs around the vase; below that, 


1 Its present number in the Pinakothek is 2016. See p. 8, note 7. In refer- 
ring to this vase, I shall use its present number. 
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three lines, then a meander, then three more lines, and then a 
tongue and ray pattern, the tongues of alternate red and black. 
The handles are of black varnish, with applied red on the tops 
and bottoms, and on the tops of the knobs. Under the handles 
there are satyrs. The field of the vase is covered with mean- 
ingless inscriptions. The vase is published in Lau, Die Griech- 
ischen Vasen, pl. 18, 1. 

The similarities in technique between this vase and the Boston 
cylix are: (1) the abundant use of overcolor; (2) the treat- 
ment of the garments without folds; (3) the use of the red 
spots surrounded with white dots; (4) the presence of many 
meaningless inscriptions on the field of the vase; (5) the rela- 
tive similarity of the lotus patterns in the two vases; (6) the 
drawing in of figures under the handles; (7) the unusual 
shape, with the heavy, knobbed handles. With all these points 
of resemblance, I think it fairly safe to assume that the treat- 
ment of the inside of the Munich vase is identical with that of 
the Boston cylix. I therefore firmly believe that Munich 2016 
(as it is numbered now) belongs with Berlin 1672 and the 
Boston cylix in a class by a hitherto unrecognized master, 
whose characteristics seem to be the abundant use of overcolor, 
the decoration of garments with red spots surrounded with 
white dots, and in the cylix, the use of heavy, knobbed handles, 
“strongly suggestive of metal technique.” 

STEPHEN BLEECKER LUCE, JR. 


Harvarp University, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


1 I wish here to repeat my obligation to my friend, Mr. Henry L. Whitney, 
without whose help I could not have presented this paper in any satisfactory 
way. Above all, however, I am indebted to Professor George H. Chase for his 
many suggestions and his constant encouragement, and to Mr. L. D. Caskey of 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts for his permission to publish this very 
important vase. 
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THE PORTICUS OF GAIUS AND LUCIUS 


[Puate I] 

THE extensive remains on the north of the Forum occupy- 
ing the space between the Argiletum and the street adjoin- 
ing the temple of Antoninus and Faustina are commonly 
regarded as belonging to a single monument, to which, as a 
whole, is applied the name of the basilica Aemilia. A close 
examination, however, makes it evident that these remains rep- 
resent two distinct monuments of almost equal size and impor- 
tance, which are not only structurally independent, but the 
work of two different periods. The earlier of these monu- 
ments consists of the large hall on the north, correctly recog- 
nized as the basilica Aemilia, with which was originally united 
in structure, though not in architectural plan, the row of small 
rooms, or tabernae, on the south; the remains of which are still 
visible below those of the following period. The other and 
later monument, which was but little inferior in size and mag- 
nificence to the former, consists of the long colonnade, or porti- 
cus, adjoining the Forum on the north, into which was incor- 
porated the row of larger rooms, or tabernae, which replaced 
those of the earlier period. 

While the present discussion is, in the main, concerned with 
the later monument, a brief examination of the other and 
earlier one may not be unprofitable. The more important part 
of this monument, the basilica proper,! consisted of a spacious 
hall more than 90 m. in length and about 27 m. wide, which 
was enclosed on both sides,? originally, by walls of opus quad- 
ratum. ‘The main door of the basilica was, it is probable, at 

1 For the south wall of the basilica, see Prats I, the red wall on the north. 

2 The ends of the basilica, as well as a part of the north side, are not yet 


completely excavated. 


American Journal of Archaeology, Second Series. Journal of the 14 
Archaeological Institute of America, Vol, X VII (1913), No, 1. 
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the end opposite the Curia. On the side towards the Forum, 
however, it was entered also by three smaller doors,' one of 
which, that towards the east, has been preserved (Fig. 1).? 
The orientation of the building, which is, in general, that of 
the more important of the earlier monuments on the west of the 


Figure 1.— Remains oF a Door OF THE REPUBLICAN BASILICA AEMILIA. 


Forum, notably the Tabularium and the temples of Saturn and 
Concord, did not differ materially, it is probable, from that of 


1 Until very recently the existence of the central door only has been recog- 
nized. The failure to recognize the existence of the other two has led to the 
assumption that the door of a building, identified as the basilica Aemilia, a part 
of which is represented on a fragment of the marble plan (Hiilsen, Rém. Mitt. 
XX, p. 53, and Fig. 13), was that in the centre. From a comparison, however, 
of the position of the word basilica, which is partly preserved, with that of the 
same word on the corresponding plan of the basilica Julia (Richter, Top. p. 84, 
Fig. 2; Hiilsen-Carter, Roman Forum, p. 22, Fig. 5), it is evident that the door 
is probably that farther toward the west. 

2 At a very late period this door was filled in by a rough wall made of broken 
stones and marble (see Fig. 1). 
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the older building or buildings replaced by it. Though no 
remains of the pavement are left, the general level of the build- 
ing, which was about 13 m. above sea level,? is clearly indicated: 
(1) by the level of the top of the foundations of the outer 
walls; (2) by the well-preserved remains of the tufa base of 
one of the columns supporting the nave of the earlier basilica; * 
and (3) by the depth of the walls of opus caementicium in 
which the bases of the columns of the later basilica are set,* as 
well as of the refuse material used as filling between these 
walls. 

The small rooms on the south, the tabernae novae (Fig. 2),® 
were at least seventeen in number, including those into which the 
three doors ® of the basilica opened. They were from 4.4 m. to 
4.5m. wide and at least 7.75m. long. Their orientation was the 
same as that of the basilica in their rear. Their level was, 
however, slightly lower, being about 12.75 m. above sea level. 
Though no remains of the pavements have been preserved, their 
general position is still clearly traceable not only in the height 
of the foundations of the walls, but especially in the level of a 
number of circular travertine curbs which were set in the pave- 
ment of the different rooms,’ through which the water from the 


upper stories was conducted into a small sewer underneath the 


floor. 


1 The line of direction of the street forming the eastern boundary of the 
Forum before the time of Augustus (Hiilsen-Carter, l.c. pp. 160 f. and pl. IIT) 
agrees practically with that of the minor axis-of the basilica. The same general 
orientation is recognizable also in the very early pavement of cappellaccio, 10.6 m. 
above sea level, which has been laid bare during recent years in front of the 
temple of Julius Caesar. 

2 The fixed point of reference from which the levels given throughout this 
discussion are measured is that quoted in the valuable plan made by the School 
of Engineers of the University of Rome (Media Pars Urbis, Istituto Geografico 
Militare, Firenze, 1911) for the broad step in front of the basilica, which is 
13.37 m. above sea level. 

% Figure 3, the tufa base on the right. 

* Figure 3, the concrete wall on the left. 

5 The name tabernae novae was applied to these rooms until a much later 
period than is commonly supposed. 

‘It is possible that two at least of these doors belong to the later period. 
The unsymmetrical position of the one which is left (see Figs. 1 and 2), however, 
with reference to the walls of the later tabernae on either side of it, argues for 
their earlier origin. 

7 See Piate I and Figure 2. 
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The type of construction used both in the basilica and in the 
tabernae at the earlier period is opus quadratum. The outer 
wall of the basilica, which is from 1.16 m. to 1.19 m. wide, 
is composed of two narrower walls, 58 cm. to 59 cm. in width, 
which are structurally independent, though contiguous. The 
foundation of this double wall, however, which is from 1.35 m. 
to 1.50 m. wide, consists of a single structural unit. The walls 
between the shops, the alternate courses of which tail regularly 


Figure 2.— REMAINS OF THE TABERNAE NOVAE. 


into the wall of the basilica in their rear,’ are from 57 cm. to 
59 cm. in width, while the foundations are from 40 cm. to 50 
em. wider. The material used in the walls both of the basilica 
and of the tabernae is reddish brown tufa. The foundations, 
however, are of the grayish yellow tufa so common in the earlier 
republican monuments.? The blocks are from 57 cm. to 58 cm. 

1 The walls of several of the rooms are at present traceable only by the re- 
mains of these courses, which are still left in the walls of the basilica. 

2 Van Deman, ‘ Methods of Determining the Date of Roman Ooncrete Monu- 
ments,’ A..J.A. XVI, 1912, p. 243. 
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high, and are normally from 1m. to 2m. long. The joints are 
closely fitted and the technique is, in general, very fine. 

Of the architectural decoration of the basilica of this period 
as a whole but little remains. The foundations and the square 
base of one of the columns on the south side of the nave have, 
however, been preserved, on top of which is a circular fragment, 
the exact nature of which is not clear (Fig. 3). The lower 


Fieure 3.—Tue Base or a CotumMn OF THE BASILICA OF THE 
REPUBLICAN PERIOD. 


part of the base, which is much larger than those belonging to 
the columns of the basilica of the following period, was about 
1.65 em. square, while the fragment which rests upon it was at 
least 1.05 m. in diameter.! The material used for the base, as 


1 The size of the base and especially of the circular fragment above it is of 
interest in its bearing upon the question of the provenience of the noted columns 
of Phrygian marble, 1.19 m. in diameter, which adorned the nave of the earlier 
church of St. Paul (Lanciani, B. Com. Rom. 1899, pp. 177-185, Hiilsen, 7.c., X VII, 
p. 52, n. 1), since the diameter of the columns represented by these remains would 
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well as for the foundation on which it rests, is the grayish 
yellow tufa of which the foundations of the outer wall are made. 

Two important restorations of the basilica are clearly trace- 
able. In the first of these, which was occasioned, as is evident 
from the condition of the walls, by a destructive fire, the greater 
part of the superstructure was entirely rebuilt. While the 
orientation and the general plan! of the building remained 
unchanged, the level was raised at this time to its present 
height, which is 14.27 m. above sea level. A marked change in 
construction is noticeable also. While the material used in the 
outer walls is reddish brown tufa of the same kind as that of 
the original structure, the blocks are from 3 cm. to 5 cm. higher? 
as well as considerably longer than those of the earlier period. 
On either side of the doors the earlier tufa was replaced, for 
the sake of strength, by travertine. Instead, also, of the 
separate foundations of tufa on which the several bases of the 
columns of the earlier basilica rested, continuous walls of opus 
caementicium were built, in which the bases of the new columns 
were set.4 The opus caementicium of which these walls are 
made is composed of caementa, for the most part, of reddish 
brown and grayish yellow tufa, and dusky red mortar. 


Concerning the facade of the basilica of this period little is 
definitely known. From the numerous architectural fragments 
which remain, the general style of decoration on the inside of 
the building is, however, clear. The nave and aisles were sup- 
ported by three rows of columns of African marble, 85 cm. in 
diameter, with bases and Corinthian capitals of white marble. 


be, when covered with stucco, almost identical with that of the columns referred 
to. No traces of any bases corresponding to this in size have been found, however, 
in the basilica of the later period. 

1 No exact plan of the building is, at present, possible, since thé excavations 
are as yet incomplete. 

2 The courses are normally from 62 cm. to 63 cm. in height, that is, a little 
more than two Roman feet. Cf. the height of the courses in the earlier build- 
ing, p. 17. 

3 See Piate I and Figure 1. 

# See Figure 3, the concrete wall on the left. The same method of construc- 
tion is used in the basilica Julia. The failure to recognize this has led to the 
error of assuming that the foundation walls between the bases of the pillars at 
the northwest corner of the building, which are of opus caementicium faced with 
opus reticulatum, are independent and belong to an earlier monument. 
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Above these columns was an entablature of exquisite workman- 
ship, which was also of white marble. On a portion of the 
architrave belonging to this entablature the remains of an 
inscription have been preserved which records the restoration 
of the building by Aemilius Paullus.!_ A second row of col- 
umns, 55 em. in diameter, which are of the same marble as the 
columns below, supported the wooden ceiling of the galleries 
over the aisles. 

The row of rooms, or tabernae, on the south of the basilica, 
which had been also, in large part, destroyed by the fire, were 
not restored. The rooms by which they were replaced were of 
a larger size, and formed a part architecturally as well as struc- 
turally of the new porticus which arose in front of them. 

In consequence of the change in orientation and level which 
accompanied the restoration of the basilica and the monuments 
near it, the earlier sewers? were, in large part, destroyed. In 
their place two new sewers of massive construction were built 
at the higher level. One of these, the so-called Cloaca Maxima, 
passing to the west of the basilica, followed the line of the 
Argiletum and of the street on the north of the Forum to a 
point a little beyond the shrine of Venus Cloacina, where it 
turned sharply to the south toward the Tiber. The walls and 
vault of this sewer are built, for the most part, of large blocks 
of tufa and travertine. In certain portions of its course, how- 
ever, opus caementicium was used instead. The second and no 
less important of the new sewers ‘ crossed the basilica obliquely 
from the northeast to the westernmost of the three doors on 
the south, and, passing underneath the porticus at right angles 
to its main axis, emptied into the other sewer not far from the 


1 Hiilsen, Rém. Mitt. XVII, p. 52. 

2 Considerable remains of one of these sewers are still left, which are visible, 
3m, to 4m. below the present level of the porticus, under one of the later 
tabernae (PLate Ia). The type of construction of this sewer, which is opus 
quadratum made of low blocks of cappellaccio, suggests a very early period. 
Since, however, the level of the top of the vault is 20 cm. to 30 cm. higher than 
that of the republican pavement near (Hiilsen, J.c., XX, p. 67, and Fig. 21 2, y), 
which was probably not destroyed earlier than 210 B.c., it must be assigned to 
a period later than that date. 

8 Narducci, Fognatura di Roma, p. 41 and Tav. 6. 

*Priate I. The two sewers are, strictly speaking, two branches of a single 
sewer. 
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shrine of Venus Cloacina. At the point where this sewer 
passed underneath the row of columns on the north of the nave 
of the basilica, the channel is divided by a massive pillar on 
which rests the foundation of one of the columns above. The 
level of the floor of the sewer is somewhat higher than that of 
the so-called Cloaca Maxima, while the top of the vault is but 
a little below the pavement of the basilica. The walls of the 
sewer beneath the basilica, with the vaults as well, are built, so 
far as seen, of massive blocks of tufa and travertine. Under- 
neath the porticus, however, opus caementicium is used, which 
is of the same type as that of the walls supporting the columns 
of the basilica. 

At a very late period the basilica suffered again from fire. 
The walls of opus quadratum were, at this time, partly re- 
placed by those of opus caementicium faced with brick, the re- 
mains of which are still preserved. 

The entire space between the basilica and the Forum was 
occupied, as has been said,! by a great porticus, or colonnade, 
which, though independent in structure and in architectural 
plan, was closely connected with the basilica in its rear. The 
relative date of the two monuments is shown very clearly by 
the following facts. The more important branch of the massive 
sewer which was built at the time of the first restoration of the 
basilica passed, as has been seen, beneath the pavement not 
only of the basilica but of the porticus as well. The walls of 
this sewer, in that portion of its course which lies below the 
porticus, are not only identical in type of construction with the 
foundations of that building, but are structurally a part of them, 
as is seen clearly in the continuity of the mass of opus caemen- 
tictum of which both the sewer and the foundations are made. 
The erection of the porticus must, therefore, have been con- 
temporaneous with the building of the sewer. It is clear, then, 
that it cannot have differed greatly in period from the restora- | 
tion of the basilica, in connection with which the sewer was }” 
built. This conclusion is confirmed by the agreement of the 
two monuments both in the materials and in the methods used 
in their construction. 

The general orientation of the porticus is the same as that 

1p. 14. 
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of the basilica. The line of the western front, however, follow- 
ing that of the street beyond, meets the facade towards the 
Forum at an acute angle, concealing the lack of harmony in 
the orientation of the older basilica and the new Curia. The 
level of the main corridor, which is shown not only by the 
height of the concrete foundations but also by the remains of 
portions of the original pavement, is 14.03 m. above sea level. 
The level of the lower step on the south is 12.75 m. above sea 
level, differing but 15 cm. from that of the lower step of the 
temple of Julius Caesar. The entire length of the porticus in 
front is 102 m.}, and its width, including the steps and the 
tabernae, is 20.4m. At the east end of the building is a broad 
wing, the front of which projects 7.25 m. beyond the facade of 
the colonnade. 

The porticus proper consists of the broad flight of steps 
which surrounds the building on the south and west, the 
colonnade and the tabernae in the rear. On the south side 
four steps, 20 cm. to 22 cm. in height, lead from the street 
adjoining the Forum to a broad platform, 1.35 m. in width, 
from which a second flight of three steps ascends to the cor- 
ridor above. Owing to the higher level of the adjoining street, 
the steps at the west end of the building were but six in 
number.? The fagade of the porticus towards the Forum was 
composed of an arcade of fifteen arches, which were supported 
by massive pillars of white marble, on the outer faces of which 
were engaged columns. The width of the pillars was about 
1.35 m., while the diameter of the engaged columns in front 
was 89cm. The distance between the centres of the pillars 
was 6.35m. Above the arches was a Doric eutablature, on top 
of which rested an upper arcade similar to that below. No 
traces remain of the facade at either the east or the west end 
of the building except the holes left in the mass of concrete by 
the removal of the tufa and travertine foundations on which 
the heavier portions of the structure rested. From the repre- 


1 The length at the rear of the tabernae is several metres less. 

2 The street at the east end of the building is not yet fully excavated. The 
number of steps at that end is, therefore, uncertain. 

8 For the remains at the western end of the building, see Hiilsen, J.c., XX, 


p. 57, Fig. 16. 
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sentation of the building in sixteenth century drawings,! how- 
ever, it is probable that there was a wall of opus quadratum at 
the west end, in which was a door, or doors, enclosed by pillars 
and engaged columns.? The inner corridor was 7 m. wide. 
Opening upon it were sixteen rooms, the successors of the 
earlier tabernae novae, from three of which, as in the preceding 
period, doors led into the basilica in the rear. The larger of 
these rooms, thirteen in number, which corresponded in position 
to the arches of the arcade opposite, were 7.75 m. long and 
5.45 m. wide. The dividing walls between the rooms ended 
in white marble pilasters, one of which, at the east end of the 
building, is still in situ. At either end of the row of tabernae 
was a smaller room® containing a stairway,* which led to a 
gallery or toa second row of- rooms above, the existence of which 
is proved, further, by the remains, in several of the tabernae 
below, of concrete vaults 3.2 m. above the pavement. In front 
of two of the tabernae traces are left also of the grooves in 
which the sliding doors were placed. 

Of the projecting wing at the east end of the porticus no 
exact plan is possible. From the remains of the massive 
foundations of opus caementicium as well as from the position 
of the lower step on the south, which is still in s7tw,® its size 
and general proportions are, however, clear. Its length was 
9.4 m. to 9.5 m., and its width, including the steps toward 
the west, at least 13.25 m. From the size of the holes which 
were left in the concrete by the removal of the tufa and trav- 
ertine blocks used for the foundations of the pillars on the 
south, it is probable that these were somewhat more massive 
than those of the facade of the porticus. The marble base of 
the pillar at the corner where the wing and the porticus join is 
still in situ.® 


1 For a discussion of these drawings, see Hiilsen, J.c., XVII, pp. 45 ff. ; 
XX, pp. 54 ff., with the literature there referred to. 

2 Hiilsen, l.c., XX, p. 56, Fig. 15; Hiilsen-Carter, R.F. p. 129, Fig. 63. 

3 Beyond the stairway on the west, is a very small room of irregular shape, 
the purpose of which is not clear. 

In the second century two smaller stairways were added nearer the centre 
of the building. 

5 See Piate I, c. 

6 For the exact dimensions of this base, see Hiilsen, J.c., X VII, p. 45, Fig. 13. 
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The foundations both of the porticus, with the exception of 
the tabernae, and of the projecting wing consist of a solid plat- 
form made of opus caementicium, in which are set the travertine 
foundations for the pillars. The lower part of the foundations 
of the walls of the tabernae is also of the same concrete, above 
which is a heavy wall 1.2 m. to 1.5 m. wide made of blocks of 
reddish brown tufa. The walls above, which are identical in 
type with those belonging to the restored portions of the 
basilica, are made also of reddish brown tufa. The width of 
these walls is 89 cm. to 90 cm., and the height of the courses 
of blocks of which they are made 62cm. to 63cm. The vaults 
above the tabernae rest on projecting courses of travertine, as 
in the corresponding rooms adjoining the basilica Julia. The 
opus caementicium of which the foundations are made is com- 
posed of caementa of medium size, which are, for the most part, 
of the reddish brown tufa used in the walls of opus quadratum, 
mixed with dusky red mortar. For the sake of lightness, how- 
ever, grayish yellow tufa was used for the caementa of the 
vaults. The material employed in the architectural decoration 
of the porticus was, so far as can be determined, Luna marble. 
The technique was of the highest order. 

At a very late period the porticus, like the basilica adjoining 
it, was, in large part, destroyed by fire. For the massive 
pillars of white marble, fourteen in number, not including those 
at the ends of the fagade, were substituted twenty-four small 
columns of red granite, 50 cm. in diameter, with bases of white 
marble 75 cm. square. The distance between the centres of 
of these was 3.8 m.? 

A little beyond the stairway at the east end of the row of 
tabernae, not far from the centre of the aisle of the porticus, is 
a pozzo, which from the type of construction used in the lower 
part of the wall lining it, must be assigned to a very early date. 

For the determination of the date to be assigned to the 
monument just described, a brief consideration is necessary of 
the development of the adjoining monument, with which it 
was so closely united, the basilica Aemilia. In 179 B.c., as 


1 The distance between the centres of the pillars was 6.35 m. For a recon- 
struction of the fagade, see Hiilsen, /.c., XX, p. 58, Fig. 17; Hiilsen-Carter, J.c., 
p. 132, Fig. 66. 
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is well known, Aemilius and Fulvius built, behind the tabernae 
novae, a basilica, which bore the name of basilica Aemilia et 
Fulvia. In 78 B.c. M. Aemilius Lepidus restored this building, 
but, so far as can be determined, without change either in size 
or in general plan. In 54 B.c. the curule aedile, Aemilius Paul- 
lus Lepidus, began, according to Cicero,}a second restoration 
of this same basilica, in addition to or in place of which, however, 
before its completion, with money given him for this purpose by 
Julius Caesar, he built another,? which was much larger and more 
magnificent. After the fire of 14 B.c., by which the greater 
number of the monuments north and east of the Forum were 
either wholly or in part destroyed, this building was extensively 
restored by the consul, Paullus Lepidus, with money furnished 
in large part by Augustus. In the fifth century, after another 
destructive fire, the basilica was again restored in the rude 
fashion of the time. 

Of the several groups of remains which are recognized as 
representing the basilica Aemilia of the various periods, the 
earliest is that to which belong the walls of reddish brown tufa 
with foundations of grayish yellow tufa. The erection of the 
building described above * to which these walls belong marks the 
beginning of the structural history of the basilica, so far as it 
can be, at present, determined. For the date of this building 
the evidence, fortunat:ly, is conclusive. In the year 54 B.c., as 
has been said above, Aemilius Lepidus rebuilt the basilica on an 
enlarged scale on lant purchased with money given him by Julius 
Caesar. Since the building just referred to, which is a single 
structural unit, oc. ‘pied the entire space between the Argiletum 
and the street tow 4's the east, any further enlargement in its 
plan, especially any -. tension towards the northwest such as that 


1 Ad. Att. IV, 16, 1: : Paullus in medio foro basilicam iam paene texuit 
iisdem columnis, illara sutem quam locavit facit magnijicentissimam. Quid 
quaeris ? nihil gratius (lo monumento, nihil gloriosius. Itaque Caesaris amici 

. in monumentum . lud quod tu tollere laudibus solebas, ut forum laxaremus 
et usque ad atrium Litertatis explicaremus, contempsimus sexcenties HS. Cf. 
Plutarch, Caes. 29, ar . Appian, Civ. 2, 26. 

2 The relation of | 1e two buildings is not clear. From the words of Cicero, 
however, it is certai) that both are to be placed on the north side of the Forum. 

8 Pp. 14 ff. 

4 It is to be hor» d that the excavations now in progress may bring to light 
the remains of otl +r and earlier walls. 


‘ 
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described by Cicero,! is impossible. The building in question 
cannot, therefore, have been erected earlier than 54 B.c. That 
it was not erected after that time is equally clear, not only from 
the absence of any reference to a reconstruction on a larger 
scale,? but especially from the level of the tabernae, which, 
towards the west, are more than a half metre below the pave- 
ment of the Forum of the following period. It is safe to con- 
clude, therefore, that the building in question is that erected by 
Aemilius Lepidus in 54 B.c. This conclusion is, further, con- 
firmed by the type of construction, which is that found in other 
monuments of the same general period. In the year 14 B.c., 
as has been said above, the basilica was, in large part, destroyed 
by fire. To the period immediately following this disaster 
must be assigned, therefore, the first restoration of the building, 
to which belong the coarser walls of reddish brown tufa which 
have been described above.* Conclusive evidence for this period 
is furnished, also, by the level of the building, as well as by 
the type of construction, which is that characteristic of the time 
of Augustus. 

With this restoration of the basilica the erection of the porti- 
cus in front of it was closely connected. It must, therefore, 
be assigned to the same general period, that is, to the later 
years of the reign of Augustus. 

Among the more important monuments built by Augustus 
during the latter part of his reign, especial mention is made of 
the porticus of Gaius and Lucius,® to which was applied, at a 
later time, the name of porticus Julia.6 Concerning the site 
and even the existence of this monument widely differing 
opinions prevail. According to the opinion of certain scholars,’ 
the porticus did not exist as a separate monument, but is to be 
identified rather with the north aisle of the basilica Julia, which 


1 See above, p. 25, n. 1. 

2 The use of restituit in the inscription recording the restoration of the monu- 
ment in the following period is worthy of note (see above, p. 20). Cf. the use 
of locavit in the description of the erection of the building (see above, p. 25, n. 1). 

$P. 19. * Van Deman, /.c., pp. 390 ff. 

5 Suet. Aug. 29: quaedam etiam opera sub nomine alieno. .. fecit, ut 
porticum basilicamque Gai et Luci. 

6 Dio Cassius, LVI, 27, 5; Schol. Pers. Sat. 4, 49. 
7 See, for example, Jordan, Top. II, p. 210; Richter, Top. p. 361. 
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also bore originally the names of Gaius and Lucius. Other 
writers? jold, on the contrary, that the porticus was a distinct 
monumen: on the opposite side of the Forum, the remains of 
which are to be recognized in those described above. That the 
latter opiv:ion is correct is shown clearly by the following facts. 

In a muh vexed passage of an ancient scholiast we read that 
the putea’ Uibonis stood “in the porticus Julia near by the 
Arcus Fa ianus.”? Concerning the general site of one of the 
three mon iments here mentioned, the arcus, or fornix Fabianus, 
there is, fortunately, no lack of evidence. It stood, according to 
the ancient writers, on the north side of the Forum, near the be- 
ginning of the Sacra Via, not far from the Regia and the temple 
of Vesta. The monuments connected with it in the passage 
just quoted must also have been situated in the same vicinity, 
that is, on the north side of and adjoining the Forum or at the 
beginning of the Sacra Via. Since the remains of the porticus 
described above® are so situated, and since the possibility of 
the existence of a second porticus in the same vicinity is pre- 
cluded by the lack of space, it is necessary to conclude that the 
porticus in question is that of Gaius and Lucius or, as it was 
called later, the porticus Julia. It is not improbable that the 
pozzo referred to above,* which until a late period occupied a 
prominent place in the aisle of the porticus, is to be identified 
as the puteal Libonis.® 

At the northeast corner of the Forum there have been found 
at various times a number of fragmentary inscriptions dedicated 
to Gaius and Lucius Caesar as well as one to Augustus,® which 
from their general style seem to belong to a single monument. 
In addition to these fragmentary inscriptions the excavations 
in recent years have brought to light, amid a heap of broken 
marble, on the steps at the east end of the porticus, a monu- 
mental inscription, 4.8 m. long and 1.5 m. high, which is dedi- 


1 See, for example, Thédenat, Forum Romain, pp. 143 and 255. 

2 Schol. Pers. Sat. 4, 49 : foeneratores ad puteal Scribonis Licinii (l. Scribonii 
Libonis) quod est in porticu Iulia ad arcum Fabianum. 

8 Pp. 21 ff. 4 Pp. 24, 

5 A few large pieces of travertine near the front of the wing at the east end 
of the porticus which seem to be in situ may possibly belong to the fornix 
Fabianus. 

6 For these inscriptions, see Hiilsen, /.c., 1899, pp. 60-61. 
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cated to Lucius Caesar.! Not only is this inscription practically 
complete, but the huge blocks on which it is cut lie still almost 
in their original order.2— An examination of these blocks reveals, 
further, the fact that they lie in a line parallel, in general, to 
that of the west front of the projecting wing at the end of the 
porticus. It is safe to assume, therefore, that the inscription 
belonged originally to that structure, forming a part most prob- 
ably of the lower entablature. It is probable, also, that a 
similar inscription to Gaius Caesar stood in a corresponding 
position on the upper entablature or on that facing the east, 
while the inscription to Augustus occupied a place on the front 
of the monument facing the temple of Julius Caesar. The 
exact date of the erection of the sacellwm as well as of the porticus 
of Gaius and Lucius, of which it formed a part, may very well 
have been, as suggested by Hiilsen,® 2 B.c. or a little later. 

The late restoration of the porticus, as of the basilica adjoin- 
ing it, cannot have been earlier than the fifth century, as is 
shown clearly by the type of construction. It is probable, 
therefore, that it is to be assigned, as has been suggested,‘ to 
the period of Honorius. 


EstHerR BorsE VAN DEMAN. 
Rome, September, 1912. 


1 For a discussion of this inscription, see Hiilsen, J.c., XX, pp. 59 ff. 
2 See Vaglieri, Gli Scavi Recenti nel Foro Romano, p. 84, Fig. 38. 
L.c., XX, pp. 60 f. Hiilsen, J.c., XVII, p. 54. 
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HonorIFic INSCRIPTIONS 
(a) to Officials (Nos. 2, 3) 


2. Cylindrical pedestal of bluish marble found in April, 
1910, a little lower than the steps of the so-called stoa (cf. 
A.J.A. XIV, 1910, p. 406). Projecting moulding at top and 
bottom. Height 1.00 m.; diameter at top 0.81 m., at bottom 
0.83 m. Letters 0.015 m. to 0.02 m. high, the larger letters 
in lines 24. In centre of the bottom round hole 0.045 m. 
deep and 0.04m. in diameter. Bottom rough, except for 
smooth bearing margin 0.14 m. wide. Similar margin at top 
about 0.18 m. wide. On top round hole in centre 0.04 m. 
deep, 0.07 m. in diameter, and running thereto from rear a 
narrow channel 0.38 m. long. The cylinder must have had 
on the top a slab bearing a statue and at the bottom a stone 
base. Letters A, E, I-l, 0, M, 3, Y, 2, &; somewhat roughly 
cut, apices very slight. Space is left uncut in ll. 6, 11, 12, 16, 
18, 21. Date first century B.c. Iny. A. 3. 


6 ériunoev 

*ToAAav xpvoois orepavors 
ots Kai ixove xpvoy Kai xpvo7y 
Kai GAAn xpvoy kai xaAxais F 

5 Kai dydApactw pappapivots Tpiciv Kai 
yparrais dydpa xai pirdratpw 
kai mpeoBeias Kai ToA- 
Aovds Kai dyavas Kai éydixacias brép Tov 
Kai Kai oTpa- 

10 Tyyjoavra € Kai TOAAG Kai peydda TOY 
ta Tov idiov Biov émiavéorata, Kai dywvobery- 


1 No. I was published in A..J.A. XVI, 1912, pp. 11-82. 
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cavra xai Eipévya rap’ éarov, Kai yevo- 
pevov THS Pays, kadXAioras 
a aA @ a“ , 
(ai)as tots Geots trép THs Tod Sypov Twrn- 
pias, Kai Ta wavra 
Tois Kai E€vors év TH idia oixia Kai 
év T® yupvaciw, Kai Tas dAAas dpfavta dpyas 
Tas peyioras Kai év mdcats dvactpadpévta avdpnws 
kai kaBapyws Kai dixaiws, kai moAAas év ravti TO 
Biw romodpevoy émdoces TH macys 
dperis Evexev kai evepyecias THs EavTov. 


Translation 


The People honored Iollas son of Iollas with two golden wreaths, 
rewards of merit; with a golden portrait-effigy, a golden colossal 
portrait-effigy, and a golden equestrian portrait-effigy; with four 
bronze portrait-effigies ; with three marble portrait-images, and with 
four painted portraits. He was a good man and a lover of his 
city. He efficiently served many times as ambassador. On be- 
half of the People he took upon himself and successfully terminated 
many perils, trials, and lawsuits. He five times held with distinc- 
tion the office of strategus, and secured for his city many great bene- 
fits. He most brilliantly performed at his personal expense the 
duties of gymnasiarch. He conducted at his own cost the Pan- 
athenaic and Eumenean games. He was appointed priest of Rome. 
On many occasions he offered to the gods sumptuous sacrifices for 
the People’s welfare, and distributed all the remains of the sacri- 
fices among all the citizens and aliens at his own house and in the 
gymnasium. He filled the other principal offices, and in all of them 
displayed vigor, integrity, and justice. Many: were the gifts which 
in the course of his life he bestowed upon his city. The above 
honors were a tribute to his many noble qualities and his services 
to the People. 


This is one of the rare inscriptions which summarize public 
distinctions bestowed on various occasions. When two or more 
honors were simultaneously conferred, each was, as a rule, dif- 
ferent from the rest, and had, therefore, to be separately 
described. ‘Thus at Teos (C.J. G. 3085) the six awards made at 
one time were a gold wreath, a painted portrait, a full-length 
painted por‘rait, a bronze effigy, a “ golden” effigy, and a marble 
image. Six such assorted distinctions were bestowed at Per- 


31 
15 
20 
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gamum (Ath. Mitt. XXXII, 1907, p. 246); five at Iasos 
(B.C.H. XV, 1891, p. 546), at Priene (Ins. v. Priene, Nos. 
112, 113); four at Cyme (C.L. G. 3524), Mylasa (B.C_H. V, 
1881, p. 96), and Priene (Jns. v. Priene, No. 114). Illustra- 
tions of the prevalence of this custom might be almost indefi- 
nitely multiplied.! But when several identical honors to 
one person are recorded together, it is usually because they 
were awarded by different bodies or at different times. Thus 
in Le Bas-Wadd. 1730 a ( = Syll. 291) the sixteen golden wreaths 
and three bronze statues were given by nineteen different cities 
or leagues; in .Syll. 165 (Athens) there are eight wreaths and 
several donors. So also two or more identical honors given to 
one person on different occasions might, as in Inser. Brit. Mus. 
IV, 1, No. 787 (= Le Bas-Wadd. 1572, bis : Cnidus) and in the 
present case,? be summarily scheduled on one monument. But 
why should this ever have been done? In place of this sum- 
mary, it would have been simpler, and it was certainly more 
usual, for each honorific decree to be recorded below its own 
particular statue. Now we must remember that the award of 
a gold wreath, statue, or other expensive distinction, conveyed 
only the right to buy and display it. After being authorized 


by municipal decree it had, in most cases, to be paid for by the 
person honored or by his friends or relatives. Only in few 
and special cases did the city itself meet the cost, a fact which ex- 
plains how Sardes could afford to be so munificent (cf. Francotte, 
Législation athénienne sur les distinctions honorifiques, 1900, p. 
60 ; Miss Welsh, B.S.A. XI, 1904-1905, p. 37). What if Iollas 


1 B.C.H. TX, 1885, p. 515 (Sparta), is not relevant, since its twelve statues 
were all given by individuals. In Syl. 289 the four statues may all have been 
different, since one was apparently colossal ; if they were not, that is an excep- 
tion to the rule. In C..G. 2804 and R. Et. Gr. XTX, 1906, p. 143, the “‘ third” 
and ‘‘second”’ statues to the same person were probably awarded and set up at 
different times, 

2 See above, 1. 20: évy ravri rd Biw. In Inser. Brit. Mus. IV, 1, 787, the perfect 
tenses éordxe, reriydxe, imply that past events are there reviewed, and it is 
simply incredible, though assumed in Hirschfeld’s notes, that all these honors, 
each variety in triplicate, should have been conferred at once and by a single 
decree. 

* Thus when Gorgias erected to himself (posuit sibi, Plin. N.H. XX XIII, 83) 
his famous statue at Delphi, he was merely carrying into effect an honor be- 
stowed by the Delphians. 
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did not care to avail himself of all these opportunities for self- 
glorification? In that case it is possible that the statue stand- 
ing on our pedestal was the only one that he saw fit to erect. 
And, if so, it was natural that all the honors to which he was 
entitled should here be recorded as they are. _ This theory of 
economy on the part of the person honored affords a reasonable 
explanation of our summary, and seems applicable also to other 
inscriptions of this type (e.g. Le Bas-Wadd. Nos. 1143 and 1594 
= R. Et. Gr. XIX, 1906, p. 101; I @. XII, 1, 58). For such 
summaries see J.H.S. LX, 1888, p. 248; B.C.H. XIII, 1889, p. 
364. After so long a career Iollas must have been, when this 
text was inscribed, considerably past middle age. That he 
was among the very richest citizens as well as a public bene- 
factor of the first rank (cf. B.C.H. X, 1886, pp. 52, 53; Rh. 
Mus. XLIX, 1894, pp. 425 f., pp. 436 f.) is shown not only by 
his list of services, but by the fact that the monuments which 
he was authorized to erect exceed in number and costliness 
those of that Cnidian inscription (Jnser. Brit. Mus. IV, 1, No. 
787) which for inexpensive municipal generosity has been till 
now the most important document. To Artemidorus, the friend 
of Julius Caesar (Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. Artemidorus No. 28), 
Cnidus allowed the erection of three bronze, three “ golden,” 
and three marble effigies. Iollas had the right to display one 
more,! not to mention four paintings, and among his fourteen 
authorized portraits, sculptured or painted, one was colossal 
and one equestrian. Artemidorus received, however, an epony- 
mous festival and quasi-divine honors of which Iollas could not 
boast. 

The date can be fixed within fairly narrow limits. The 
events referred to in the text must have preceded the rise of 
Augustus to supreme power, because the mention of the festival 
in honor of Eumenes, and of the cult of Rome only, shows that 
the cult of Augustus, which must have spread to the large cities 
of the province soon after 27 B.c., had not in Iollas’ day ap- 
peared at Sardes. On the other hand, the omission of the iota 
adscript, still regularly used in the Ins. v. Priene, Nos. 111 to 
120, about 80 B.c., and the 7 for e before vowels, point to a 
date not far from the Augustan period. The inscription cannot 


1In Syll. 289 we have also four bronze eixéves. 
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then be much earlier than 50 B.c., or much later than 25 B.c., 
and the thirty years preceding its date were those probably 
covered by Iollas’ career. 

For honorific inscriptions of this type cf. Reinach, Traité 
d épigr. gr. pp. 372, 375, n. 1; Liermann, Diss. Halenses, X, 
1889, p. 16, 2; p. 52,n.7; Liebenam, Stddteverwaltung, p. 122, 
n. 2; B.CLH. V, 1881, p. 325; X, 1886, pp. 52, 53; O.G.L. No. 
571, and references there in note 4; K.P. I, No. 170, ll. 17, 
18; Wilhelm, Neue Beitrége z. gr. Inschrk. (Wiener Sitzb. 
CLXVI, 1911), pp. 55 f. ; Gerlach, Griechische Ehreninschriften, 
1908. 

Line 2. ’Ié\Xav*Iéddov. Iollas is best known in Macedonia 
as the name of the son of Antipater (Diod. XIX, 11, 8; 35, 1; 
Curtius Rufus, X, 10; Hoffmann, Die Makedonen, pp. 207 f.; 
Beloch, Gr. Gesch. II, p. 83). It is the same as the forms 
*IddAXaos, so wide-spread in late Hellenistic and 
Roman times, but in earlier days confined to the countries 
north of Greece (cf. von Premerstein, Ath. Mitt. XXXIV, 
1909, pp. 240, 266, and references there). For Iollas as a 
name in Asia Minor, cf. the medical writer of the third century 
B.c., from Bithynia, Pliny, W.H. XX, 73, 76; in Phrygia, 
Ramsay, C.B. I, p. 143, No. 30 (EidAXas); No. 31 (three times, 
genitive "Id\Aa, second century A.D.); p. 155, No. 62 (gen. 
*IddXov); at Hierapolis (Brit. Mus. Cat. of Coins, 
Phrygia, p. 246); in Pisidia, Le Bas-Wadd. 1201; in Lydia, 
K.P. I, No. 187 (119-120 a.p.), and Mouseion, II, 1876-1878, 
p- 41 (gen. "IdAAa). The feminine form occurs in CLL. G. 
add. 4380 b?, and Leemans, Verh. Amsterdam Akad. X VII, 1886, 
No. 11 (Erythrae). In Mysia there was a place named Iolla, 
which ‘appears on coins as early as the fourth century B.c. (cf. 
Head, Hist. Nuwm.*, 1911, p. 528; Brit. Mus. Cat. of Coins, 
Mysia; Beloch, Gr. Gesch. II, p. 295). 

Line 2. xpuoots otepavors dpiotios. For orépavos api- 
oteiov, where apioteior is a noun, cf. Sitzb. Wien. Akad. CX XXII, 
1895, II, p. 29; Syll. Nos. 86, 32; 202, 44; 0.G.L. Nos. 248, 
32, 33, 46; 332, 6, 7,45; 763, 26; 771, 24, note 10; Wilhelm, 
Urkunden Dram. Auffiihrungen, p. 238; B.C.H. XIV, 1890, p. 
365; XXXIX, 1905, pp. 179 f.; TAM. p. 17; LG. XII, v, 1, 
274; Ins. von Pergamon, Nos. 160, B, 31, 44; 246, 7 and 45; 
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256; C.I. G. Nos. 2376, 2424, 3601; Diod. XVII, 48, 6; Polyb. 
XVI, 26,9; Josephus, Ant. XIV,153; R. Ht. Gr. XIII, 1900, 
pp- 279 f.; Curtius, Beitrdége zur Geschichte und Topographie 
K leinasiens, p. 68. In Ath. Mitt. XIX, 1894, p. 26, we have a 
different order, ypucéw apioteiw ctepavy. xn for et before a vowel 
as in apiotnos (cf. 1. 19 avdpnas, 1. 20 occurs as 
early as 170 B.c. but is especially characteristic of Augustan or 
early Imperial date, frequent in the last half century B.c. and 
in the first half century A.p.; cf. J. @. IIT, 63, 292, 788, 789; 
Inser. Brit. Mus. III, 2, p. 209; IV, 1, pp. 62, 91; O.G.Z. Nos. 
193, 7; 268, 15; 445, 6; 456,56; 458 (9 B.c.), 21, 22, 24, 26, 
33, 44, 46, 61, 67; 472, 5; 479, 13; 532, 41 (3 B.c.); 654, 
5; Ins. von Olympia, No. 53, 23; Wiegand, Stebenter Bericht 
iiber Milet, 1911, op. cit. pp. 7, 18; 2G. III, Nos. 303-384 ; 
Larfeld, H6. I, p. 306. 

The orépavos ypucois } was probably of a standard size (cf. 
otepavar Ath. Mitt. XXXV, 
1910, p. 405, 1. 33), which no doubt was fixed by law (cf. ypuvoau 
Tar Tov Michel, Rec. Nos. 482, 483, from 
Priene?). Doubtless also the law defined the difference be- 
tween the plain ypvoots orépavos and the ypuaois orépavos 
apioteiov (cf. C.J. G. 2376 and 2377, in one of which the plain, 
in the other the apioreiov, is awarded); it may be assumed that 
the latter was the more honorable and probably the more expen- 
sive. When the wreath is given and paid for by the donor — 
instead of, aS usual, by the person honored (see above, p. 32) — 
or when its value in gold is specified (cf. Michel, op. cit. 501, ll. 
15-17; 505,1. 11; 522, 1. 50; and even in imperial times, cf. 
Et. Gr. XTX, 1906, p. 118), we may assume that ypuoois has its 
literal meaning, but in connection with statuary such as ours, 
especially with an or it means no more 
than “gilded.” Among the most sumptuous gifts of Vibius 
Salutaris was a small golden image of Artemis (ypucéa”Aptepis ), 


cf. Forschungen in Ephesos, II, 1912, p. 131, 1. 158; pp. 188 f. ; 


1 The illustration in Ins. v. Priene, p. 111, shows what such a wreath looked 
like. See also Hussey, A.J.A. VI, 1890, pp. 69 f. 

2 Francotte, op. cit. p. 54, regards a wreath xara rdv véyov as one for which 
the person honored had to pay. But the phrase may also have implied: ‘and 
not exceeding the size prescribed by law.”’ 
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Inser. Brit. Mus. III, 2, No. 481, ll. 75, 76. It was doubtless 
of pure metal. But in the case of large statues or busts a literal 
meaning for ypuvcots is out of the question. The statues of 
Gorgias and Phryne, for which “gilt” (émréypucos) is the epi- 
thet used by Pausanias, an eye-witness (X, 15, 1; 18, 7), are 
usually described as “golden” (Athen. XI, 505d; [Dio Chrys. ] 
XXXVII, 115 R; Plut. De Pyth. Or. 15; De Alex. Fort. II, 3; 
Plin. W.H. XXXIIT, 83). Thus Haussoullier correctly trans- 
lates ypucéa éd’ — statue équestre en bronze doré” 
(B. C.H. V, 1881, p. 382). Since even a wreath cost in pure 
gold from 500 to 1000 drachmae (Francotte, op. cit. p. 61), we 
may be sure that a orépavos xpuoovs, which like ours had to be 
ordered and paid for by its owner, was also in most instances 
made of gilt copper or bronze. 

Lines 3, 4. txévi, etc. «fore: alsoin 1. 16, d:aviuavra. This 
is characteristic of imperial inscriptions, cf. Ath. Mitt. XXXII, 
1907, p. 250; Schweizer, Gram. der Perg. Ins. p. 52; Nach- 
manson, Laute und Formen der Magn. Ins. p. 40 f. Cf., for 
example, Paton-Hicks, Ins. of Cos, 73, ixém ypucéy; Wiegand, 
op. cit. p. 67, ll. 10, 12, 16, ixdot ypucais, ixou ypvon. Hepding 
suggests (Ath. Mitt. XXXII, 1907, pp. 250 f.) that dyadya, a 
cult statue, is to be distinguished from ece@v, an ordinary por- 
trait-statue. Such a distinction, observed as it is by correct writ- 
ers,! may be true of Hepding’s text, and of others such as Michel, 
Ree. 545, 1. 2 (= Sitzb. Wien. Akad. CLXVI, 1911, pp. 55 f.), 
but cannot be generally accepted. Our inscription adds one 
more to a group (C.J. G@. 3085; B.C.H. XV, 1891, p. 546; 
R. Et. Gr. VI, 1893, p. 160 A, 1. 22 ; Mouseion, V, 1884-1885, p. 
50; etc.) telling strongly against that view, because, like our text, 
they mention aydAyara without hinting at divine honors. On 
the other hand, statues to which such honors are paid are called 
eixdves (Inser. Brit. Mus. 1V,1, 787, 1.12; 893,1. 49), while Lucian 
speaks of Gedy eixdves (De Imag. cc. 24 and 25) and Athenaeus of 
eixdves Bacitéwv . . . Oeav (V, 201 f.). Yet Dittenberger 
goes too far in regarding the terms @yaAua and eixov as indis- 


1#.g. Isocr. Hu. 57, where eixév (of men) and dyc\ua (of Zeus) are con- 
trasted; Hyper. VI, 21, dydAu[ara 5é] xal Bwyods cal vaods; same phrase in 
Herod. I, 131; cf. also Lys. VI, 15, dyd\wara rév Oey. Pausanias regularly 
observes it. 


2 
‘ 
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tinguishable ( 0. G.I. No. 352,n. 28). Hepding’s theory seems 
sound to this extent: that owing to its dignified traditions 
aya\pa probably denoted a life-sized effigy! similar to that of 
sume divine being, whereas eix@v, a vague term like our “ por- 
trait,” might, unless qualified by its context, mean anything 
from a big statue to a small bust or statuette. We may note 
(1) that edxev goes with epithets denoting full size (e.g. TeXe/a, 
0.G.I. 270, 1. 7, and see below on eixa@v yparrry) which 
appears never to need; (2) that in most lists of statuary contain- 
ing an @yadpa, this, as in our list, is mentioned last, as if by its 
importance it capped the climax.? The distinction between the 
terms seems to be one of definiteness, d@yaAya being related to 
eix@v as our “mansion ” to “house,” the former a full-sized ob- 
ject, the latter a similar object of indefinite size.* Hence, al- 
though when used alone edxavy might mean a statue, while 
a@yarya might mean a bust, we believe that, when the terms 
were contrasted, as in this case, by being used together, eixev 
came to denote the smaller and simpler effigy, ¢.e. a bust or 
statuette, dyaXpa the larger and more imposing, #.e. a statue. 
Lines 3, 4. xpvof, etc. Sardes was the original home of 
such luxurious objects, the earliest example of a golden portrait- 
statue being the ypiceor tplrnxv (Herod. I, 51), offered 
at Delphi by Croesus, representing the bakeress (aproxdézos ; 
aproroiws Plut. De Pyth. Or. 16) who had saved his life (cf. L. 
Stenersen, De hist. variisque gen. statuarum, 1877, p. 131). That 
statue was probably of pure gold. In Iollas’ day, as above ex- 
plained (p. 36), eixav ypvom meant, not a golden, but a gilt- 
bronze effigy. We often find (cf. Wilhelm, /.c.; 
Wiegand, U.c.). In II, 3201 (from Lydia), we have 
eixdves apyvpeos xa[? x ]pva[eos ; cf. also B.C.H. XIV, 1890, p. 


1 4yadua did not necessarily denote a full-length effigy, since the inscription 
on the Pergamene copy of the Hermes of Aleamenes has proved that the 
term might be applied to a mere bust (.Jb. Arch. I. XXIII, 1908, Arch. Anz. col. 
516-518) ; but that dyadua did as a rule imply a statue, not a bust, seems prob- 
able, owing to the fact that dydé\uara of gods were in most cases full-length 
figures. 

2E.g. Ath. Mitt. XXXII, 1907, p. 246; B.C.H. XV, 1891, p. 546; Le Bas- 
Wadd. 689. 

3 Cp. Jebb’s note to his translation of Theophr. Char. I, 34, where the elk» 
may be either a bust or a portrait-statue. 
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626, 28; XV, 1891, p. 546; Paton-Hicks, of Cos,73; C.L. 4. 
II, 3085 (from Lydia); Athenaeus 201d—203b. 

Lines 3,4. Korocouxh .. . épitmw. A figure 18 ft. high was 
called a xoXoaads ( Diod. I, 67, 1), so that a bust on that scale 
(eixdv xoXoco1xy) would not have been more than 3 or 4 ft. 
high. Its cost, even with gilding, need not have been such as 
to overtax the resources of an Iollas. Yet, as above suggested 
(p. 33), we may well doubt whether this and other statues were 
ever ordered by him. The right to erect such statues as these 
was rarely granted, and then only to kings or to the most dis- 
tinguished of benefactors. A KodoTTiKH Occurs 
in Diod. II, 34, 5; an in Ath. Mitt. 
XXXII, 1907, p. 246; an eix@v ypuoh éf’ of Antiochus I 
in O0.G.I. 219 (= Michel, Ree. 525), 1. 35; of Eumenes II in 
B.C.H. V, 1881, p. 375; the same (égir7os) of Attalus III 
in O. G.I. 332 (= Michel, Ree. 515), 1. 10; of Diodorus of Per- 
gamum in Ath. Mitt. XXXII, 1907, p. 246; statuae equestres 
inauratae, of Verres in Sicily, 2 Verr. II, 61, 150; an eixav 
xarxh in Ins. v. Priene, No. 18 (= 0. G.I. 215), 1. 22, 
and in Wiegand, Milet, II, 1908, p. 90, No. 10, 1. 12; the same 
(€pirmos) in Ath. Mitt. XXXII, 1907, p. 246. 

Line 5. dyé\pacw pappapivors. In the note on (11. 3-4) 
we suggest that the difference between a@ydApata and eixoves, 
originally one of mere definiteness in size, came, when the 
terms were contrasted as they are here, to be one of actual size. 
Thus pappapivn, mentioned along with other (Ins. 
v. Priene, Nos. 112, 113, 114), may denote either a marble statue 
or a marble bust, whereas in our case yaya papydpivoy means, 
we believe, a marble statue as distinct from the busts (ei«dves). 
References to papudpivov and eix@v will be found 
in the next note, and in Gerlach, op. cit. pp. 51-54. The use 
of the adjective with d@yadya indicates that ayaXya does not 
always mean a marble statue, as Fraenkel believes (De verbis 
potioribus, p. 34). 

Lines 5, 6. ypatrrais The original text of ll. 4-6 
probably was: «al yarkais cal &, 
kal but the items were misplaced through a 
stonecutter’s mistake. In any case we must understand in 
1. 6: ixdot yparrais &. A painted portrait of this kind was 
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sometimes placed on a gilt shield (in which case it was known 
as eix@v émiypucos, or ein@v yparT) év 
A. Baumeister, Denkm. I, p. 715; or eixav yparth év 
acrid: émiyptow, R. Et. Gr. V1, 1893, p. 169; or eix@v yparrh 
ériypuoos, Le Bas-Wadd. 1221; 0. G.I. 571, n. 4), but ours are 
a plainer sort, probably painted on a wooden panel similar to 
the miva€ eixounds of Michel, Rec. 538. These plainer pictures 
are mentioned by Strabo (XIV, 648) and in countless hono- 
rific texts. As a rule they were half-length like the Fayum 
portraits, so that if a full-length was intended, the picture had 
to be called eixav ypartn J.H.S. IX, 1888, p. 248, 
or (cf. Le Bas-Wadd. 1145 and 3085, 
where yparrty and Tedela are contrasted, also 
Le Bas-Wadd. 689; J.H.S. XXIII, 1903, pp. 89, 90; Mouseion 
V, 1884-1885, p. 50; and Boeckh’s note on C.1.G. 3068). 
Hence the joke of Cicero about his brother’s portrait (“ frater 
meus dimidius”), when he saw an eixov yparry of Quintus 
“usque ad pectus ex more pictam” (Macrob. Sat. II, 3, 4). 
The fact that a painted e‘e@v without further epithet meant a 
mere bust makes it all the more likely that busts, not full-length 
statues, were denoted by our and by 
the yarxais, etc. eix@v yparry is often used as here 
along with yad«h eixov and papydpwov. On these 
terms cf. B.C.H. XIV, 1890, p. 625; Le Bas-Wadd. 1595; 
Mouseion, 1884-1885, p. 50; O.G.Z. 571, and references in note 
4; R. Et. Gr. VI, 1893, p. 160 A, 1. 21; B, 1.7; Wiegand, 
Priene, p. 206; Wilhelm, Hermes, X LI, 1906, pp. 70, 71; CLL. G. 
II, 3085; ZG. II, 482, ll. 84, 68; Kalinka, 7.A.M. p. 17,n. 5; 
B.C.H. XV, 1891, p. 546; K.P. I, 170, 1.17; Michel, Recueil, 
545, 1. 22. 

Line 6. &vipa dya8dv Kal diAdratpis is some- 
times an honorific municipal title (cf. Paton-Hicks, Ins. of Cos, 
note to No. 345: mpvravs Le Bas-Wadd. 134; 
girorratpis kal aywvobérns, ib. 1201) similar to and 
girkocéBacros with which titles it is often associated (e.g. 
Ramsay, C.B. I, p. 155, 62; Le Bas-Wadd. 108, 496; B.C.H. 
XI, 1887, p. 153; I. G. III, 615). In the Sardian inscriptions, 
C.I. G. 3462 and Mouseion, I, 1873-1875, p. 113, it probably has 
this official meaning, as well as in an unpublished inscription 
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from Sardes copied by Hirschfeld and cited in K.P. I, p. 4: 
jpwa stepavnddpor diddrratpev ; but in the present case it appears 
to be used as an ordinary adjective (cf. dvdpa girdratpw kal 
ayabov, J.H.S. XXII, 1902, p. 201). 

Line 7. wpeoBeias. Cf. G. XII, 5, No. 712, McOpijs apec- 
Bevris =[ap]dcavds. The great importance in municipal affairs 
of embassies in the first century B.c. is well illustrated by Jns. 
v. Priene, 121, where a citizen serves as ambassador to eleven 
different cities (including Sardes) besides going on embassies 
to the king and to the Roman governor. Sardian ambassadors 
in that century appear to have been sent not alone, but in 
pairs (cf. 0. G.I. 305, 1. 2, to Delphi, and a long unpublished 
inscription from Sardes, dated in the time of Augustus), or in 
threes (0. G.J. 437,1. 24, to Ephesus). On the frequency and 
the costliness of embassies see Lévy, R. Et. Gr. XII, 1899, 
pp. 274-275. 

Line 8. xwddvovs. An expression characteristic of the 
stormy later days of the Roman Republic from which our 
inscription dates. Cf. «ivduvoy, in Ins. v. Priene, No. 111, 1. 9 
(about 80 B.c.), of danger from the enmity of Roman publicani. 
Cf. also év mavrodarois xivdivos, B.C.H. 1X, 1885, p. 75, an 
inscription dated in the second triumvirate by its editors and 
by Liermann (op. cit. p. 10). Possibly the circular of the 
propraetor of Asia (about 50 B.c.), published at Sardes and 
eight other cities, by which the scandalous conduct (avaédea, 
1. 42) of certain persons is reproved, may have been aimed at 
some such evil (Wiegand, Milet, II, 1908, pp. 101 f., No. 3). 
A striking instance of the dangers to which cities were at that 
time exposed is the sack of Mylasa by Labienus in 41 B.c. (cf. 
Strabo, XIV, 660; Dio Cassius, XLVIII, 26). 

Line 8. dyévas. Our translation, “trials,” attempts to 
render the ambiguity of this word. It perhaps refers to trials 
in the vague sense of “struggles” or “contests,” but more 
probably to legal trials, before some court or Roman magis- 
trate, in which lollas took part as speaker for his city. For 
this latter meaning see aya@vas évienoe (Ins. v. Priene, No. 124, 
1, 8, first century B.c.) of a controversy argued before the pro- 
consul; and B.C.H. X, 1886, p. 149: modXods inrép 
dos . . . @y@vas eipnxdta (Attaleia). Strabo (XIII, 628) calls 
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Diodorus of Sardes ayavas THs 
*Acias. A man might well be advocate for his city in such 
trials without possessing the full powers of an é«é:«os (see next 
note). 

Line 8. éy&txasias. This apparently new word is related 
to éxdixdfew as éxdixia to éxdixciv. The latter verb was some- 
times used for éxdiuacdfew (Oxyr. Pap. VII, No. 1020, 1. 6), and 
so here éyducacla has the meaning of i.e. “ attorney- 
ship.” The écd:«os might be appointed by an individual ( Ozyr. 
Pap. Il, No. 261, 55 a.p.; No. 237, vii, 1. 39, 186 A.D.), but 
in inscriptions he usually appears as representing a city in some 
lawsuit. At this period and under the early Empire the munici- 
pal &cd:os was named only for a particular suit; hence when 
he had served, as had I[ollas, in more than one suit, the plural 
is used, cf. C.I.G. 2719: mperBelas éxdicias TH 
matpiic mapacyopuevov ; tb. 2771, 11, 1.11: mpecBeias éydixias 
teteA[e]xdra; Le Bas-Wadd. No. 1212: éydienoavta dnpocias 
Kai weyddas. The only exception at this date 
to the rule of special appointment for each suit seems to have 
been the éx&c«os of the general council of the province of Asia 
(xavov ’Acias), whose office was a regular annual one (0. G.I. 
No. 458, n. 40). The post held by Iollas has no relation to that 
of the municipal éé:cos of 459 A.D., mentioned in Le Bas- 
Wadd. 628, 1. 8 (= C_LI. @. 3467), as settling a strike at Sardes. 
That official (found also in Egypt, Ozyr. Pap. I, No. 129) 
held office continuously and, as this inscription shows, had wide 
powers (cf. Lévy, R. Et. Gr. XII, 1899, p. 275, and the still better 
article by Brandis, Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. édios). From 
Cicero’s mention of ecdici (ad Fam. XIII, 56,1; Tyrrell, No. 
231, B.c. 51), it may be inferred not only that they had full 
power to settle a controversy (“ ut aliquid confict possit”’), but 
that, like wpeoBevrai (see above), they were usually sent, not 
singly, but two or more together. This latter fact is now 
definitely known from Jns. v. Priene, No. 111 (about 80 B.c.), 
where an éxé:«os of that city (1. 125, spelled also éyd:nos, 1. 26), 
is stated to have had cvvé«dicor (1. 129). One of these cuvvéedi- 
«ot, who on his legal business went to Sardes, is, perhaps, 
mentioned in Jns. v. Priene, No. 120, if we read &«éd:xos in 1. 
14. Thus Iollas probably did not act alone in these legal duties. 
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Sardes, like so many other cities of Asia Minor, was in his day 
a borrower from Roman capitalists (Cie. Ad Fam. XIII, 55 ; 
Tyrrell, No. 232, B.c. 51: “cum Sardianis habere controver- 
siam”; #. 57; Tyrrell, No. 254, B.c. 50: “negotium quod 
habet cum populo Sardiano”). It is more than likely, there- 
fore, that much of Iollas’ work had to do with lawsuits over 
money borrowed by his city (cf. &é«ov in B.C.H. XXIV, 
1900, p. 383, and é«&:cnoavra in Mouseion, V, 1884-1885, p. 46). 

Line 9. dvaSeEapevov. Cf. B.C.H. XVIII, 1894, p. 100; 
Ath. Mitt. XX XV, 1910, p. 403, ll. 28, 33. 

Line 9. Kkatop§8écavtTa, the regular word for “successfully 
settling” (cf. pera tav cuvexdixwv, Ins. v. 
Priene. No. 111, 1. 129). 

Lines 9, 10. otpatnyjocavta. Cf. Gerlach, op. cit. p. 63; 
Ins. von Pergamon, 455; Jos. Ant. XIV, 259-261. The 
otpatnyol, the chief secular municipal officials of Sardes, were 
at this time a board of four members (cf. unpublished in- 
scription). In imperial times one member became more im- 
portant than the rest and was known as otpatnyos mpa@ros 
( C.I. G. 3461). Iollas probably spent five years in this work, 
since the office was no doubt annual here, as it usually was 
elsewhere. As to its functions see Jos. Ant. XIV, 261 (where 
the Sardian strategi are instructed to assign building land at 
Sardes to the Jews); Lévy, R. Et. Gr. XII, 1899, pp. 268 f. ; 
Chapot, La prov. rom. proc. d Asie, pp. 240 f. 

Line 11. For wepiroeiv cf. J.H.S. XVII, 
1897, p. 276, No. 27, 1. 10: peydra 
Iota is omitted after o (cf., however, |. 14; 
pevov, 1: 21), showing that the form without iota was used in 
Roman times (cf. Nachmanson, op. cit. pp. 45, 46, “rod in 
Kleinasien ziemlich selten”; O.G-.I. 234, 36; 448, 7; 742, 6; 
764, 51; 765, 41, ete.), and the final alpha has been forgotten 
by the stqnecutter. 

Line 11. yupvactapxyjoavta. Cf. Gerlach, op. cit. p. 64. 
For the main function of the gymnasiarch, that of supplying oil 
at his own cost to the gymnasium, cf. Ramsay, C.B. I, pp. 443 
ff., and for the fullest account of his activities, P.W. VII, 
1995-2001. 

Line 12. ldiov Biov, a rare expression. For the more 
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usual é« cf. Gerlach, op. cit. pp. TT-79; é« tod idiov 
does not occur in the references cited by Gerlach, p. 80, ll. 8-9, 
but in CI.G@. (Lydia) we have é« idlas] in 
Le Bas-Wadd. 1340, and Ath. Mitt. I, 156; ZG. XIV, 256, 
etc., trod idiov. 

Lines 12, 13. dywvo8etHoavta. Cf. Gerlach, op. cit. p. 64. 
The functions of yupvaclapyos and aywvo8érns were not reck- 
oned among the municipal apya/, but were expensive liturgies 
from which exemption, when it could be obtained, was wel- 
comed. Cf. Ins..v. Priene, No. 174, where such exemption is 
granted as an inducement to the purchase of a priestly office. 

Line 13. Tlava€jvata kal Eipévna. 0.4.0. 305 (= 8.4. DT. 
2643) records the reception at Delphi of the embassy — doubt- 
less one of several sent from Sardes to the chief cities of 
Greece and Asia Minor —announcing the establishment of 
these games and requesting their recognition. They were to 
be quinquennial, their prizes wreaths, their rules the same as 
those of the Pythia at Delphi. In 1. 9 of that inscription 
«[ai must now be restored, in lieu 
of ’A@avjaia «rd. From ll, 11, 12 it may be inferred with 
certainty that these games, commemorating Sardes’ narrow 
escape from the Gauls, through their defeat in 167 B.c. by 
Eumenes II, were founded shortly after that event, probably 
in the spring of 166 B.c. (cf. Dittenberger’s notes 1 and 12, 
following Haussoullier, B. C_H. V, 1881, pp. 383-386, and Rein- 
ach, R. Et. Gr. XXI, 1908, p. 197, n. 1. Stengel, Pauly- 
Wissowa, 8.v. Eduévera, wrongly dates the founding in 188 B.c.). 
In naming these festivals it was natural to couple Eumenes II 
with the patron goddess of his capital CA@nva Nuenddpos xai 
Ilodds), because games in their honor, bearing these very same 
titles, had been for years in existence at Pergamum.! The 
Eumeneia there’ had been founded in honor of Eumenes I 
(0.4.1. 267, n. 16, and Klio, I, 1901, p. 85, n. 5). Our text 
shows that the celebration of the Sardian festival was kept up 
for about a century, but its survival beyond B.c. 25, when the 
cult of Augustus was coming into vogue, seems highly improb- 


1 The Eumeneia and Nikephoria at Aegina were similarly named in honor of 
Eumenes II and the Pergamene goddess (0.G./. 329, nn. 22 and 23). For the 
Panathenaea at Pergamum and Ilium cf. 0.G.J. 267, n. 10. 
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able.! As to the defeat of the Gauls by Eumenes II, when Sardes 
escaped its great danger and Eumenes received the title Soter, 
ef. Diod. XXXI, 12 f.; Polyb. XXIX, 22; XXX, 1, 3, and 
19; Livy, XLV, 20; Niese, Gesch. der gr. und mak. Staaten, 
III, p. 201, n. 5. Eumenes died in 158 B.c., so that the 
Eumeneia must have been founded before that date (B.C.H. 
XX, 1896, p. 631). The Panathenaea mentioned in a much 
later Sardian inscription (K. P. I, 27, 1. 10) have no connection 
with our games. 

Line 13. tap éatod. Cf. Ath. Mitt. XX, 1895, p. 244; XXXV, 
1910, p. 403, ll. 29, 34; p. 404,1. 8; B.C.H. XI, 1887, p. 464, 
and references in Gerlach, op. cit. p. 78. For the omission of 
uv cf. raté = To avto in K.P. I, 55; Il, 166, 173; Buresch, Aus 
Lydien, p. 39,1.10; O.G.I. 405, 1. 11, éarov ; 458, 1. 10, arau; 
B.C.H. 1, 1879, p. 153; IV, 1880, p. 543; V, 1881, p. 252; 
VII, 1883, p. 134, 13, éaras (= Jour. of Philology, XI, 148); 
Ath. Mitt. XIII, 1888, pp. 266, 267; XIX, 1894, p. 129; 
B.S.A. XII, 1905-1906, p. 178 (éarav); Syll. 351; G. III, 
552, 575, 576, 645, 888; Inser. Brit. Mus. 1V,1, p. 62; Ins. 
von Perg. No. 536; and other references in Schweizer, Gram. 
der perg. Ins. p. 91,1; Croenert, Memoria Herculanensis, 126 ; 
Mayser, Gram. der gr. Papyr. 114 f.; Wackernagel, Ztschr. f. 
vergl. Sprachw. XXXIII, pp. 4 f.; Meisterhans-Schwyzer, 
Gram. der att. Ins. pp. 61, 154 (from 74 B.c. onwards). 
This spelling occurs from about 125 B.c. onwards (Ath. Mitt. 
XXXV, 1910, p. 413), but is especially characteristic of the 
Augustan period to which our inscription is near in date, though 
it is found even in the second century A.p. (cf. K.P. II, 173). 
Our text belongs to a period of transition because éavtéy occurs 
in the last line. 

Line 14. tepéa tijs ‘Popns. For the cult of Rome in Asia 
Minor, at Miletus, cf. esp. Wiegand, Sieb. Bericht. pp. 16 f.; at 
Hierocaesareia, B.C.H. X1, 1887, p. 94; K.P. I, 113; II, 74; 
at Sardes, alone: Fraenkel, Jns. von Perg. 268 E 35 (98 B.c.) 
and Mouseion, III, 1879-1880, p. 182; with Augustus: 0.G.J. 
470, 13; at Ephesus, Ins. v. Perg. l.c. 1. 34 (ef. also C_LLL. III, 

1 If it had survived, the name of Augustus would no doubt have been coupled 


with that of Eumenes, in some title such as LeBdorna Evuévna. Cf. the Topdidvna 
"Arrddna (Aprodisias), Head, Hist. Num.? p. lxxvii. 
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399, 5, Pergamum); at Priene an dpyiepets of Rome and 
Augustus (Ins. von Priene, 222); at Smyrna, Tac. Ann. IV, 56 
(195 B.c.); at Alabanda, Livy, XLIII, 6 (170 B.c.); Hirschfeld, 
Sitzb. Berl. Ak. 1888, p. 835; CI. G. 3524, 3567; Ramsay, C.B. 
I, Nos. 199, 302, pp. 377, 467; and other references in Chapot, 
op. cit. pp. 423 f. About 27 B.c. a temple to Rome and Augus- 
tus was built by the provincials at Pergamum (Dio. Cass. LI, 
20; Tac. Ann. IV, 37; Klio, I, pp. 98 f.; XI, pp. 147 f.), and this 
worship having been officially introduced into the province, we 
are bound to assume that in so important a city as Sardes the 
cult of Rome alone ceased soon after 27 B.c.1_ That of Augustus 
must have spread rapidly, since by 3 B.c. it was practised in 
the chief towns even of Paphlagonia ( 0.G@.J. No. 532, note 27). 

Lines 14,15. @v(of)as. This must have been meant for the 
term used immediately below inl. 16. Though we have here 
assumed a stonecutter’s error, it is possible that the spelling 
@vas is a case of syncopated abbreviation,? like @uvynp for 
Ouyarnp, Sevpos for Sevrepos, cf. Nachmanson, Hranos, X, 1910, 
fasc. 2-3, pp. 101 f. If our text were more ancient, one might 
suppose here the use of 0%, as found in Homer, Od. XV, 261, 
Syll. No. 60, and in the Singers’ Regulations from Miletus (their 
original dating from about 500 B.c., though the extant copy is 
of about 100 B.c.— Wilamowitz, Sitzb. Beri. Ak. 1904, p. 637). 
But in an inscription so modern as this, the use of an archaic 
word such as @vn is improbable, the more so since it is not 
repeated in 1. 16. 

Line 16. ta dd t&v Ovordv, consisting partly of miscella- 
neous eatables brought as offerings, partly of the meat of sacri- 
ficed animals. A more detailed description occurs in B.C.H. 
XXVIII, 1904, p. 22, ll. 8-10: ra aveveyOdvta rH S[ ei] 


kal Ta TaVv yewvopeva. 


1 Since Augustus declined to accept worship except in connection with that of 
Rome (Suet. Aug. 52), cities introducing his cult were compelled to unite it with 
hers. In remote places, however, the cult of Rome alone did survive under 
Augustus (J.H.S. XVIII, 1898, p. 97, No. 37, Phrygia; in Le Bas-Wadd. 
1208, Pisidia, it appears detached from that of Augustus), and coupled with the 
cult of Augustus, it survived until the reign of Tiberius (Ath. Mitt. XXXII, 
1907, p. 321). In literature Rome is a goddess and eternal mistress of the 
world as early as Tibullus II, 5, ll. 24, 57 f. 

2 A possibility kindly suggested by Professor A. Wilhelm. 
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Line 16. Stavipavta. Often simply véuew, as in Michel, 
Ree. No. 679. 

Line 17. woditats wai Eévois. Cf. G. 2782: émiddces 
. . . .. . Te Kal E[é}vous. The 
Eévot here mentioned are residents of the city not possessing 
citizenship (= which, in O.G.Z. 338, is 
granted to certain persons of this class. 

Line 18. év yupvacio. Cf. 2719: ev yup- 
vaciy mdvtas mia Hucpa The 
gymnasium must have been one of the most important build- 
ings in Sardes, for it was there that C. Sulpicius Gallus sat 
for ten days hearing complaints against Eumenes II (Polyb. 
XXXI,10). At our date there was more than one gymnasium 
at Sardes,! as at Pergamum, and in the third century A.D. the 
gerousia still had its own gymnasium (cf. yupvaci@ yepovai[axa, 
Mouseion, II, 1876-1878, p. 25). 

Line 18. &pEavta dpxas. Cf. Gerlach, op. cit. p. 61; also 
C.I. G. 3462 (Sardes). How many apya/ there were at Sardes, 
besides that of strategus (see above), we cannot tell. The 
Demos must have had the usual recorder (ypapparevs), and we 
know that there was an ayopavduos (Le Bas-Wadd. 618), a 
Aoyiorys, and an (unpublished inscription). Proba- 
bly the voyseds of Le Bas-Wadd. 631 was also a municipal 
official. On the apyaé in general see Chapot, op. cit. pp. 233- 
265; Lévy, R. Et. Gr. XII, 1899, pp. 256 f. 

Line 19. dvaoctpadévta. Cf. for example Ins. von Perga- 
mon, 470, év afiws; further comment 
will be found when another Sardian text containing this word 
is published. It is often used in inscriptions. 

Lines 19,20. dv5piws kal 7 for as in 
1. 2, and Edpévna, 1. 13; avdpnaws also in Mouseion, I, 1873- 
1875, p. 101, No. 102. We see here from the adverb xa@a- 
petws that the correct form of the adjective is ca@dpeos, and of 
the noun, caBapedrns. For the use of » for a cf. above. 

Line 21. townodpevov émbdoers. Cf. Gerlach, op. cit. pp. 
66, 67; Le Bas-Wadd. 883 and Ath. Mitt. XXIV, 1899, p. 218, 
No. 45, 1. 12. 


1Cf. unpublished inscription. Iasos had four gymnasia (R. Et. Gr. VI, 
1893, pp. 163, 175), Miletus several (Wiegand, Sieb. Ber. p. 67). 
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Line 22. waons dpetijs évexev kal evepyecias. Such a sum- 
marizing phrase often occurs at the end of an inscription of 
this type, the virtues therein lauded having as a rule been 
shown to the party bestowing the honors, as éavrov here refers to 
the dSjmos in line 1; ef. Gerlach, op. cit. pp. 58-60; ef. also 
CI. G. 3459; K.P. I, Nos. 13; 107; 149, 1. 3, and 170, 1. 21, 
aperis evexev maons ; K.P. II, No. 46, wdons aperis &vexev. On 
évexa and its forms cf. Nachmanson, Acta Suecana, 1909, p. 74. 


8. Marble pedestal, with square flat face and projections at 
top and bottom, built into the acropolis wall, half-way down the 
southeast face of the broad 
southeast bastion, the fourth 
stone from the west corner. OYTOLOTHLALIHE 
about 1.25 m. high by 1 m. KAGAPOICAOT MALIN 
wide. Read with field glass 
and telescope by Robinson EIKONABAIHN:' CTHCAMEN 
(cf. A.J.A. XIV, 1910, pp. NEWNAATTEAWNK PH 
414 f.). Drawing by Buck- | 
ler. Letters deep cut and TAICTE MENOC 
well preserved without apices, 
A, E, H, 6, 2, C, W; verses 
separated by points; apos- 
trophe in l. 9. Third cen- 
tury A.D. Inv. B. 16. Published (1870) by Le Bas-Wad- 
dington (Voyage arch. V, No. 629) from faulty copy which 
omitted 1. 8; thence by Kaibel, with notes (XZpigr. Graeca, 
1878, No. 903) and by Cougny, with Latin translation and 
notes (Anthol. Pal. éd. Didot, III, 1890, cap. I, No. 301). 

(3) 
ovros 6 *Acins | Bisxov brapxwv 


Figure 2.— Greek INSCRIPTION FROM 
SARDES. 


mupywoas | KaBapois | 
(5) (6) 


(7) 


BovdAi pe ~ xapwv | cixdva 


civonins 

(9) 10) (11) 

12) 

revgev | arevbepins évvae 
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This is that Acholius who, as governor, by upright measures 
built ramparts for the lofty seat of Asia. To him for his great 
services the Council set up a small effigy, as a most faithful witness 
of the excellence of his rule, and because by laying foundations 
for courses of stone’ he wrought for the inhabitants a precinct of 


freedom. 


This inscription, formerly surmounted by the portrait-bust 
or statue of Acholius (1. 7) may be dated with probability in the 
third century A.D. not only by its script (C and W in 0.G4-.J. 
519, 250 A.p.; Zin O.G.I. 531, 215 a.p.; also Buresch, Aus 
Lyd. pp. 90, 95, 253-268 a.p.; Wilhelm, Bettrdge, p. 170, No. 
147), but because the apostrophe (1. 9), though it does occur 
earlier and later, is specially characteristic of that century 
(Kaibel, op. cit. No. 667; Larfeld, Handbuch, I, p. 429, II, p. 
564; Ath. Mitt. XVII, 1892, p. 21; Wilhelm, Beitrdge, pp. 160, 
161). Waddington’s dating is thus confirmed, whereas Kaibel’s 
(end of fourth century A.D.) is erroneous. 

In view of the rarity of his name there is good reason for 
identifying this proconsul of Asia with the Acholius who held 
the important post of master of ceremonies (magister admissio- 
num) to the emperor Valerian (253-260) and was the only 
known historian of that periad (Prosop. Imp. Rom. I, p. 5; H. 
Peter, Geschichtliche Litteratur iiber die rém. Kaiserzeit, 1897, I, 
p. 437; II, p. 388).2, We can well believe that ina time of spe- 
cial danger the defence of this province was entrusted to such 
a personage, and that the crisis came either in 258 A.D. under 
Valerian or more probably in 263 A.p. under his son Gallienus. 
After sacking Trapezus in 257, the Goths in 258 threatened 
the province of Asia by devastating Bithynia and all but cap- 
turing Cyzicus (Rappaport, Hinfalle der Goten, 1899, pp. 56- 
58). In the still darker year 263 they entered and pillaged 
the province (Asiam vastabant: Vit. Gall. 6, 2), sacked Ephe- 
sus the capital, and burnt the Artemisium (Rappaport, p. 64). 
At length they were driven from the country by defensive 


1 Or foundations composed of stone courses. 

2 It might appear an objection to our identification that the historical Acholius 
was himself a writer of history. But this need be no objection to our assumption 
that he became proconsul of Asia. Not tomention Tacitus there was a historian 
proconsul, Marius Maximus, in 215 a.p. (cf. O.G.J. No. 517, n. 8). 
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measures which the brief records do not describe in detail.! 
The sack of Ephesus fixes in our opinion the approximate date 
of Acholius’ proconsulship. For unless the headquarters of 
the provincial government had been moved from Ephesus to 
Sardes, this place could scarcely have been called the @axos, i.e. 
“ official seat,” of Asia, and such a move is unlikely to have 
occurred except when a catastrophe was imminent or at least 
threatening. From the data of our text we may conjecture the 
facts to have been as follows: At some time between 258 and 
263 Acholius, the governor, evacuated Ephesus and withdrew 
to Sardes, the citadel of which was by far the best stronghold 
available ; it commanded the roads from Ephesus and Smyrna 
in the west, and that from Pergamum in the north, the only 
three main routes likely to be taken by Gothic hosts. The 
acropolis of Sardes thus again, after several centuries, became 
for a time literally the “seat” of government. Finding its 
ramparts decayed, as they must have become during the long 
years of “ Roman peace,” Acholius ordered them to be rebuilt, 
and thus eventually preserved the city’s freedom. The last 
verse of our epigram may imply that the citadel repelled an 
actual attack, or merely that its strength made the city per- 
fectly secure. We need not assume that Acholius was still 
proconsul in 263, or when the new walls were completed; 
the text implies no more than that his foresight decreed their 
erection and that their foundations were laid by him. This 
outline of events agrees with antecedent probability as well as 
with the hints conveyed in our epigram; and any such informa- 
tion, even though partly conjectural, may be welcomed, because 
of the deplorable meagreness of all other records. 

In script and style this text resembles in a general way 
those in (1) B.C.H. XI, 1887, pp. 387-388 (Stratoniceia), 
eleven verses, in twenty-one lines, separated by points like ours; 
(2) B.C.H. XV, 1891, p. 430 (Stratoniceia), six verses, with 
diacritic sign in l. 2; (8) B.C.H. VIII, 1884, pp. 379-380 
= Cougny, op. cit. III, p. 590, No. 347 b. add. (Tripolis in 
Lydia), four verses, in fifteen lines, beneath the portrait-eflfigy 

1 Vit. Gall. 7, 3 (Peter Scriptores Hist. Aug. II, p. 86), per eadem tempora 


etiam Scythae in Asia Romanorum ducum virtute ac ductu vastati ad propria 
recesserunt. 
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of Hermolaus of Tripolis,a Roman senator; (4) Mouseion, I, 
1873-1875, p. 114 = Kaibel, op. cit. add. 903 a. = Cougny, op. 
eit. III, cap. I, 8322 (Hypaepa in Lydia), six verses, in twenty- 
three lines, beneath the portrait-effigy of Isidorus, a proconsul 
of Asia (script not stated). 

Line 1. otros, etc., a favorite beginning for verses inscribed 
on the base of a portrait-statue as well as on grave-stones. Cf. 
odrés To. . . . on base of Marcellus’ statue (Plut. Mare. 30); 
ovros 0. . . on that of an athlete at Olympia (Cougny, op. cit. 
cap. I, 169); rodrov dv. . . C.LG. 2967; obros 

. Mouseion, l.c.; cf. index in Anth. Pal. s.v. obtos. 

Line 2. thavyeva At this date tyavyny seems to 
have meant literally “ lofty,” whereas in the sense of “ haughty ” 
it does not appear till much later, in the works of Christian 
writers and of sixth century poets (i.e. “Eomepiny inratyeva, 
Anth. Pal. 1X, 641, and see citations in the Thesaurus). This 
being so, @@xos cannot here mean ovAXoyos or cuvedpiov (cf. 
Thesaurus, 8.v. and Herod. VI, 63: év 
but must denote some spot or place. Obviously this is the 
Sardian acropolis, — to which all annotators take the words as 
referring, — and hence we are compelled to assume that the 
proconsul about this time had his headquarters there, an infer- 
ence upon which the above outline of events is based. The 
city itself as the seat of a conventus juridicus (Plin. NV.H. V, 
111), had long been one of the centres of provincial adminis- 
tration. But that fact would not have justified even a poet in 
describing it as the “seat of Asia,” t.e. of the province, still 
less in applying that phrase to its acropolis, which towered 
above the city as a purely military stronghold with no relation 
to the law courts. The above inference seems unavoidable, if 
we would give a satisfactory sense to these verses. 

Line 3. Waddington, /l.c., reads irapyav. Cougny’s 
translation regards ris "Acims as depending on this, but the 
order of the words suggests that it stands independently. Cf. 
Diod. XXXVI, 19; also iratos C.L.L. V, 8120, and 
in the Hypaepa epigrams, Mouseion, l.c. 

Line 3. twupyaoas ... We take this verb literally, and 
not in the sense of “ protecting” (by wise measures), because 
it usually denotes the building of real ramparts, a meaning 
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which ll. 9-10 render here the most appropriate. Cf. Theognis, 
773 (Bergk): DoiBe dvak, airos pév eripywoas axpny, 
and especially the fourth-century epigram on a statue of the 
governor who fortified Megara (Rh. Mus. XIV, 1859, p. 502 = 
Cougny, op. cit. cap. I, 334) : 


, , 
ovveKa. TUpywoas Kpatepad yea Ootpov 
drapByrov dyiov évvacrats. 


Line 4. Séypacw ... Waddington’s edition was from a 
poor copy by Le Bas, reading Sovpacw, out of which he made 
the other editors, [A 

Line 7. Bathv. Previous editors: yad«jv. The point lies 
in the antithesis to weydAov. 

Line 7. otynoapév . .. This verb, like avariOéva:, implies 
erection at public expense, a form of honor comparatively rare 
(see above, p. 32). 

Line 8. evdvopins. Instead of its usual passive sense “ good 
order,” this word here has the active one of “good govern- 
ment,” as in the epigram on the statue of a Smyrna magistrate 
presented by Philadelphia (Anth. Pal. I], XVI, app. Plan.: 
IV, 34): dpafeo ras eivouins. Like eXevOepia 
(see below) edvouéa was sometimes the object of a cult (R. Et. 
Gr. XXV, 1912, pp. 42 f.). 

Lines 8-9. tuototatyv. In previous editions misread @]evo- 
tatnv; the whole of 1. 8, missing from the copy of Le Bas 
edited by Waddington, was therefore wrongly restored, ornaa- 

Lines 9-10. aivéwv Satrédav kpyntifa... Rightly regarded 
by Waddington as referring to fortifications built against 
Gothic invasions of the third century, whereas Kaibel and 
Cougny, followed by Reinach (R. Et. Gr. XIX, 1906, p. 128) 
understand from ll. 8-12 that Acholius built a precinct sacred 
to the goddess ’ErevOepin. Quite apart from wupyecas in 1. 2, 
this latter view appears untenable. The stress laid on xpn- 
rida, etc., suggests some great public work, not the mere build- 
ing of a temple enclosure ; and the well-known dearth of stone 
and marble within a radius of two miles from Sardes (where 
even stately buildings were therefore built of brick; Plin. 
N.H. XXXV, 172) rendered Aaivea Sdreda far too expensive 
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to be suitable for the walls of any precinct other than the 
citadel. In Theocr. XXIII, 58 we have Aawens . . . ard 
xpntridos. 

Line 11. topyoas. Cougny: zopicas. 

Lines 12-13. édevOepins . . . tésevos. Cf. note on ll. 9- 
10, Aaivéwy, etc. Waddington’s reading and interpretation 
seem correct. éAev@epia is a usual poetic theme (cf. epigram 
in Paus. VIII, 52, 6, on Philopoemen as xpdvrop’ édevOepias, 
and Pindar, fr. 77 Schr., on an Athenian victory as daevvay 
kpnrrida érevOepias. This last citation is from Cougny, who 
doubts Kaibel’s reading ’EXev@epins) ; and téwevos can be used 
in a figurative sense (cp. Anth. Pal. App. No. 63, where réye- 
vos refers to the soul of Aristophanes, and C.J. G. 6088: Mapa- 
Oav, aperis Téwevos, of Miltiades). The cult of the goddess 
*ErevGepia practised at Cyaneae (C.I.G. 4303, h.1 add. = Le 
Bas-Wadd. 1286) and Aphrodisias (R. Ft. Gr. XIX, 1906, 
p- 128) is nowhere shown to have existed in Lydia. To infer 
its existence from this passage is to spoil the point of an 
elegant epigram, whereas if téwevos refers to the citadel, it 
neatly sums up the statements of Il. 2-4 and 9-11. 

Line 13. évvaérats. Cf. évvadrac B.C.H. VIII, 


1884, p. 380, 1. 12. This word is essential to the meaning, if 
réyevos refers to the citadel, but has no particular point if a 
sacred precinct is in question. 
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ATTIC BUILDING ACCOUNTS? 


[Pirates [I-IV] 


I. THE PARTHENON 


THE Parthenon was begun during the-political contest be- 
tween Pericles and Thucydides, the son of Melesias (Plutarch, 
Pericles, 12). The decree which authorized the construction, 
dating probably from soon after 450 B.c., has never been dis- 
covered, but numerous fragments, seventeen of which may now 
be accepted as correctly identified, have been from time to time 
attributed to the stele containing the actual expense accounts. 
It was Kéhler who discovered the first clue; to a series of seven 
fragments assembled by Kirchhoff ( Monatsh. Berl. Akad. 1861, 
p- 860; Z. G. I, 300-311), referring to a construction which was 
carried on through a period of at least fourteen years, begin- 
ning with 447/6,2 Kohler (Ath. Mitt. 1879, pp. 33-35) united 
four others (one of them mistakenly),* of which two mention 
marble for pediment sculptures. Kéhler’s identification is now 
almost universally accepted. To his ten authentic fragments 
additions have been made by 

Foucart — three new pieces— including J.G. I, 300-302 a, 


1I am greatly indebted to Dr. B. Leonardos, formerly curator of the Epi- 
graphical Museum at Athens, for the opportunity to study these accounts on 
the original stones, and to Dr. A. D. Keramopoullos, the present curator, for 
permission to publish the already known pieces and to add some new fragments 
of the accounts of the Propylaea. 

2 The date of these fragments had previously given no hint, because it was 
then supposed that the Parthenon was begun before 454/3, and to it were 
assigned the fragments 1.G. I, 284-288 (Kirchhoff, Mem. d. Ist. 1865, pp. 129- 
142; Michaelis, Parthenon, pp. 287-288). 

8 7.G. 1, 111; 297 a and b, suppl. p. 37; 311 a, suppl. p. 74. The first of 
these, I, 111, does not belong with the others ; the letters are too widely spaced. 

4 Bannier alone in recent times speaks of this inscription as unidentified 
(Rh. Mus. 1906, p. 220). 
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suppl. p. 147, and two pieces wrongly assigned, J. G. I, 312-313, 
331 (B.C.H. 1889, 174-178), making thirteen in all.! His 
results were followed by Michaelis (Arz Athenarum,? A.E. 10). 

Bannier — four new pieces — adding J.G. I, 220-221 (Rh. 
Mus. 1906, p. 223) and J. G. I, 327 (Ath. Mitt. 1902, p. 304), 
and two pieces wrongly assigned, J. G. I, 330, and J. @. II, 4323, 
suppl. p. 293 (Rh. Mus. 1906, 221; 1908, 429, 434).? 

Cavaignac — two new pieces—adding Fig. 20 and Fig. 26 
above, of his Etudes sur U'histoire financiére d’Athénes au V* 
siécle (pp. 1, lvi, lx, lxii, and pl. II.), to Foucart’s eleven 
authentic pieces, and one of Bannier’s (J. @. I, 327), rightly 
discarding Foucart’s I. G. I, 312-313 (/.c. p. lxv) and 331, but 
unfortunately omitting Bannier’s J.G. I, 220-221; his total 
was fourteen pieces. 

Woodward — two new pieces (B.S.A. 1909-10, pp. 187-198). 

For convenience I number the seventeen authentic pieces 
(Cavaignac’s fourteen, Bannier’s J. G. I, 220-221, and Wood- 
ward’s two new pieces) as follows: A= J. G. I, 220-221; B= 
297 a; C= 297 6; D+ E = 300-302; F = 300-302 a; G = 303- 
305; H = 306-307; | = 308-309; J = 310; K = 311; L= 311 a; 
M = 827; N=Cavaignac, Fig. 20; O=Cavaignac, Fig. 26 
above; P = B.S.A. 1909-10, p. 187; Q= B.S.A. 1909-10, p. 
190. All of these seventeen fragments are now in the Epi- 
graphical Museum at Athens, even including J.G@. I, 327 (M), 
which Bannier supposed to be missing (Ath. Mitt. 1902, p. 304). 
Of the five fragments wrongly assigned to the stele, two, ZG. 
I, 111 and 312-313, are in the Museum, while three, Z.G. I, 
330, 331, and II, 4323, are missing; two, J. G@. I, 312-313 and 
331, belong to the Propylaea, while the others remain 
unknown. 

Five fragments of the Parthenon stele had been dated — 
J in 444/3 B.c. and | in 444/3-443/2 B.c., on account of the 


1 Both J. G. I, 312-813 and 331 belong to the accounts of the Propylaea, as 
we shall see (Part III). 

2 Neither I, 330 nor II, 4323 is now in the Epigraphical Museum at Athens ; 
actual comparison is therefore impossible. But I, 330 would require drastic 
emendation, and could not in any case be combined with J.@. I, 309, as Bannier 
proposed, this position being occupied by Cavaignac’s new fragment N. II, 
4328, as represented in the Corpus, seems to preserve the width of the narrow 
edge as 0.12 m., while in the Parthenon stele it was 0.198 m. 
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names of the secretaries for the Hellenotamiae,! and D + E? in 
434/3 B.c. and F in 433/2 B.c., on account of the names of the 
archons—and formed an unquestionable sequence, before 
Michaelis in 1901 attempted the first publication of the series 
as a whole (A.#.10). His result was hardly successful; he 
included J. @. I, 312-313 and 331, which really belong to the 
Propylaea, and refused Christ’s dating of fragment |. Bannier 
suggested several combinations, as of B, C, and G (only Band G 
really go together) and placing A in the fourteenth or fifteenth 
year (actually the former). The first comprehensive recon- 
struction of the series was attempted by Cavaignac in 1908 (J.c. 
pp. |-lxix, pl. IT), on the basis of a study of the types of letter- 
ing as shown by squeezes; he decided that the stele was about 
20 x 60 cm. in section and of great height, inscribed on the 
front (six years), the back (six years), and the left edge (three 
years). He failed, however, because of having used squeezes 
rather than the original stones; in three cases (D, |, and O) 
fragments preserving the top or bottom of the stele are placed 
in the middle, and the marked differences of weathering on the 
back and front are completely disregarded ; it happens, there- 
fore, that he mistakes the reverse for the obverse of the stele, 
that he misdates (in some cases by as many as nine years) one 
or more faces of nine of the fourteen fragments that he employs, 
that he restores only one column instead of two on each broad 
face of the stele, and that he does not recognize that the fourth 
face of the stele was also inscribed. Cavaignac’s publication 
brought out two new combinations, the joining of C to O, and 
the association of | with N. The discovery of other combina- 
tions, coupled with the recognition of Cavaignac’s errors, caused 
me to undertake, on the basis of the fifteen fragments known 
before 1910, a new restoration which was already complete 
when Mr. Woodward discovered the two new fragments which 
gave rise to his publication (B S.A. 1909-10, pp. 187-198); 
his own views as to the correction of Cavaignac’s arrangement 
he was so kind as to withdraw in favor of my restoration, of 
which he publishes a description (1c. pp. 188-190) and a 
diagram p. 198). 


1 J. Christ, De publicis pop. Ath. rationibus, p. 34; ef. I.G. 1, 236, 237. 
2 Joined by Kirchhoff in 1861, /.c. 
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Of the seventeen authentic fragments, four (D, F, G, and N) 
are opisthographic, and exhibit in common one face badly 
weathered, with granulation of the marble near the letters and 
with vertical grooves caused by the beating of heavy rains, while 
the opposite face has the surface beautifully preserved, but with 
the letters sometimes corroded where drops of rain in compara- 
tive quiet trickled down and lodged in them. We shall find 
reason for identifying the well-preserved face as the obverse, 
the other as the reverse of the stele. Of the thirteen frag- 
ments that are not opisthographic, five (A, E, |, J, and M) are 
from the better preserved face or obverse, and eight (B, C, 
H, K, L, O, P, and Q) from the weatherbeaten reverse. 

On three of the fragments, D and O + P,! the original top 
surface, roughly dressed with the hammer and point, is pre- 
served. D has the entire thickness of the stone, 0.198 m., so 
that the other two cannot be from the opposite face at the same 
corner ; these three pieces either were from two separate stelae 
or formed the two upper corners of a single stele; the latter 
is certain, as appears from the uniformity of the marble grain 
and of the corrosion of the surfaces. The words and letters 
on these two upper corners of the badly weathered face cannot 
possibly be combined in one column of inscription, so that we 
must certainly restore two columns.? Furthermore, to these 
three fragments from the upper corners may be joined five 
others which preserve parts of one of the narrow edges and of 
one or both of the broad faces. To D Kirchhoff had joined E, 
to which in turn I fitted accurately the fractures of A and H. 
To 0 + P (joined by Woodward) Cavaignac had fitted C, and 
to this again I fitted F which had formerly been placed just 
below D+ E.? We now have two groups, each of four frag- 
ments, from the upper right and left corners of the stele, and 
preserving the upper portions of six columns, two on each 

1 The junction between these was made by Woodward. 

2 This conclusion may be found repeated in Mr. Woodward’s article (p. 189). 

8 The arrangement of F below D + E was the primary cause of Cavaignac’s 
errors ; it brought writing characteristic of the obverse below that of the reverse, 
wherefore Cavaignac assumed that the upper half of what is properly the re- 
verse, being different in character from the lower half of the reverse which was 
continued (!) into the upper half of the obverse, must have been inscribed earlier 
and was therefore the obverse. 
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broad face and one on each narrow edge. The narrow edges 
contain the fourteenth and fifteenth years respectively, as ap- 
pears from the archons’ names, so that the accounts of thirteen 
years must be distributed between the four other columns. 
O + P give the name of the first secretary of the senate for the 
year concerned as [le:@:ddes,! who appears also in the Propylaea 
account of 437/6 B.c. (J. G@. I, 314); this must, therefore, be 
the eleventh year of the Parthenon series which began in 
447/6 B.c. Since O+P form the head of the right-hand 
column of the weatherbeaten face, this column is obviously 
the fourth of the series of six, and the weatherbeaten face is 
the reverse of the stele; for after only two more years both 
broad faces had been filled and the accounts could be continued 
only on the narrow edges. Column IV must have contained 
the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth years; column III, also 
on the reverse, began likewise with a new year (fragment D; 
ef. the discussion of the eighth year below), and must have 
contained the eighth, ninth, and tenth years. On the obverse 
appeared, therefore, the accounts of the first seven years. Frag- 
ments | and M, both of the obverse, preserve the bottom of the 
stele ; the latter has also a narrow edge of the stele at the right 
and so forms the end of column II and of the seventh year’s 
account; this conclusion is verified by the contents of M, ex- 
penses and the surplus which concludes each annual account. 
Fragment | cannot be combined with M and so forms the end 
of column I; it ends in the middle of a year’s account, the fifth 
year as appears from Christ’s.identification of the secretary for 
the Hellenotamiae. Column II therefore contained only half 
of the record of the fifth year and all of the sixth and seventh 
years; the seemingly disproportionate length of column I will 
be accounted for when we observe that the second year was 
apparently omitted. 

Each annual account began with a prescript, followed by 
two series of entries, receipts (Aéupata) and expenses (avadd- 
pata). The first receipt was always that of the surplus from 
the epistatae of the previous year; the last expense was the 
surrender of the new surplus to the epistatae of the next year ; 
besides the surplus in silver drachmae each always included 
1 Woodward, B.S.A. 1909-10, p. 188. 
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974 gold staters of Lampsacus and Cyzicus which were never 
spent. The heading for the expenses was simply the word 
avadouata, occupying a line by itself. The heading for the 
receipts was a phrase, (rovros) A€upata TO (TovTO) Tdde, 
incorporated with the end of the annual prescript; the tovrois 
and tovro were sometimes omitted because of lack of space, as 
in the third year and in the eleventh to fifteenth years inclusive 
(as read below). Each annual prescript (except the first) 
occupied the entire width of a column ; below the prescript the 
column was divided, forming a double column for each annual 
account, the left half recording only sums of money, the right 
half the items.1_ Each entry begins with a fresh line (unlike 
the Erechtheum accounts), regardless of where the previous 
entry terminated, so that the columns have no proper right 
edges. The letters, however, almost always observe the stoi- 
chedon arrangement, spreading only when the amount of avail- 
able space is excessive. The type employed in the reproduction 
of these inscriptions resembles closely that on the original 
stones, except that the E should have the three bars equal in 
length, and in M all four strokes should slope. 

The annual prescripts are completely preserved only for the 
fourteenth and fiteenth years (D and F); the fragments of the 
eleventh year (0+ P) show that there the same formula ob- 
tained, ¢.e., Tois hois éypaupareve Tés 
Sexdtes mpoTos éypaupdteve eri dipyovTos 
"AGevaioc(wv). But fragments D (reverse), F (obverse), H 
(reverse), and N (obverse) all begin the prescript with E-., 
Eml-.-,or EPITE-.-, and then after a gap appear the letters 
-- SHEI (fragment |). The restoration might be (1) ’Emi rés 
apyés hée (Kirchhoff, in J. I, 304), (2) ’Emi rés 
apxés hét, as in some tribute lists and in the Propylaea accounts 
(used by Cavaignac for his ninth and tenth years), (3) ’Evi 
Tés apyés Tés es hét, as in some of the tribute lists, 
(4) rés Borés (proposed by Woodward, p. 193, 
without analogy), or (5) ’Emi es Bonrés hét, on the 


1 The same arrangement is characteristic also of the Propylaea stele. In one 
earlier account (J.G. I, 286), the money column is at the right of the item 
column ; in another (J.G. I, 289-296), the sums are mingled with the items as 
in the later accounts of the Erechtheum. 
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analogy of the last years of the Parthenon accounts (used by 
Kirchhoff for Z. @. I, 309, and by Cavaignac for his first eight 
years of the Parthenon). The solution is given by fragments 
G and |; in G we read EAP[appdreve] and [2po]TOS EAPA- 
[uuareve] in the first two lines, the latter referring to the first 
secretary of the senate and requiring the word Sod¢, so that 
Kirchhoff correctly used apyé with the other secretary ; in | we 
read in the corresponding positions - - €]= HE! and TPOTO¢,! 
again requiring apyé (formulae 1, 2, or 3) and Bodé respec- 
tively. The second phrase of the prescript might then be 
restored, on the analogy of the Propylaea accounts, él rés 
Bores mpoTos éypaupareve. were it not for the fact 
that in the only two places at which the results can be tested, 
fragments G and |, the words rés Borés would occupy 
so much space as to leave none for the name of the first secre- 
tary of the senate,’ which would be absurd; I therefore use the 
shorter form on the analogy of J. G. II, 867. ‘hen 
the numeral must have appeared in the first phrase, which 
would have been like formula (2) or (8); only (2) is of the 
right length to fit the allowable projection of the prescript to 
the left of the item column in fragments | + N, of the fifth 
year,‘ and this may be retained as the invariable first phrase 


1 Kirchhoff read here, by an impossible contraction of the lines, ["Exi rés 
HE! TIMOOL[eos J= [POTOL[s whereupon 
Penndorf (De scribis, p. 132) restored T|MOO[eos "Avagdtorw]S, identifying 
him with the father of Conon, and this was retained by Ferguson ( The Athenian 
Secretaries, p. 14) with the date ca. 435/4 derived from Michaelis. Cavaignac 
rightly expanded the lines, but rid himself of the secretary in the second line 
by reading POT O[véves]; yet a trace of the = of rporos is actually preserved. 
2 This phrase in 7. G. I, 314-315 is usually restored cal éwi rés Bod€s x.7.X.; 
but there is no space for the «ai. 

3 That is, if the lines are restored by means of the combinations G + H and 
| + N, as discussed below. 

4 On N, the prescript of the fifth year begins two spaces to the left of the 
money column of the year above, the fourth (cf. Cavaignac, Fig. 20); on J, 
the money column of the fourth year, as appears from the restoration of 
[Q$fI==HIEKTE, began sixteen spaces to the left of the item column of 
the same year (cf. Cavaignac, Fig. 21) ; on | it appears that the left edge of the 
item column shifted one letter space between the fourth and fifth years (cf. 
Cavaignac, Fig. 22). The prescript of the fifth year began then nineteen spaces 
to the left of the item column of the same year; on | it appears that the item 
column begins under the E of HEI! and El! TEfs wéuwres doxe]= H make 
up exactly the number of nineteen letters. 
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of the first ten annual prescripts. The rest of each prescript 
gave a list of the epistatae (omitted in the last five years) clos- 
ing, instead of opening as in the Propylaea accounts, with the 
word émiotdta. Finally came a phrase evidently beginning 
with HOI= (fragment |) and ending with [éyp] AMMATEY[e] 
(fragment G),! as if the person named were secretary to the 
epistatae, already named in the first line; for this reason 
Kirchhoff and Cavaignac restored the same name in the first 
and fifth lines of the prescript on G; but in the fifth year 
the two names in these positions were certainly different, 
TIMOO'[os] and AN-.--.? Analegous are the tribute lists 
of 443/2 and 442/1 B.c. (1. G. I, 237, 238), when two secre- 
taries were attached to each board of Hellenotamiae; the 
first éypaypdreve, the second yovveypaupmadrteve, and the second 
we note was permanent, at least for two years; the Erech- 
theum board of 408/7 had also a huroypayupatets, Pyrgion of 
Otryne (J. G. I, 324, a,c). Traces of the name of this third 
secretary in the Parthenon accounts are preserved only in the 
fifth year, Ab) ---, which Kirchhoff restored AN ti«drés],° caus- 
ing Michaelis to date the fragment wrongly as ca. 435/4 B.c.* 
In the eleventh year, however, fragment P gives the name of 
the secretary for the epistatae as ANI, tempting Woodward 
(l.c. p. 188) to restore Bev ?] EAPAMMATE[ve]; 
but to place the demotic before the verb is unusual, the spacing 
of ANI seems to indicate that there were twelve letters instead 
of thirteen before the éypaupdreve, and the last of these appears 
to have a vertical hasta (cf. Cavaignac, Fig. 26); I restore 
therefore you]NEAPAMMATE[ve]. This longer 
verb fills also the required space on G. There is no space for the 
xouv- on the reverse of F which may be identified as a fragment 
of the twelfth year (see below), and in the thirteenth year (Q 
as identified below), where the end of the name is preserved,® 
the your- is certainly omitted. It would appear, therefore, 

1 The unique last lines on the obverse of F, KAIHO . - - and POIS1.- ., 
wil! be discussed later (third year). 

2 It was to avoid the mention of three different secretaries in the fifth year 
that these first two lines have always been wrongly restored. 

% Rejected by Cavaignac. 4 Accepted by Ferguson. 


5 Woodward reads -- - EAP[ax]MATE[ve] (l.c. p. 198), but it is a 
vertical hasta, as for .. ] ES, that appears on the stone. 
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that Anticles attained the full secretaryship in the twelfth 
year. The annual prescripts may now be restored without 
difficulty ; the formulae are given below in tabular form : 


First Ten YEARS Last Five Years 
(Tots) 
hots’ Avrixdes (xovv)eypauudreve 
éwi rés es xal) dexdres Bodés 


mporos éypaupdreve 
dpxovros (cv) 
(tist of ca. 5 epistatae) 
hots ("AvrixXés) xovveypauudrere ( 
rovras Néupara émavTd (rovro) rdde éupara 7d émavro (rovro) 


It is interesting to note that the change of the formulae coin- 
cides with the dedication of the chryselephantine statue and 
with the beginning of the Propylaea, and so perhaps marks an 
entire change in the administration of the Parthenon. 

The only fragment of the top of the obverse of the stele is D 
(1. G. I, 300), which appears in the seventh year of Cavaignac’s 
scheme; here the first five lines contain larger letters than the 
rest, seemingly part of the first annual prescript, though the 
preserved letters are at the top of column II; this indicates 
that, as in the Chandler Inscription of the Eréchtheum (JZ. G. 
I, 322) and, as we have good reason to believe, in the stele of 
the Propylaea, the first annual prescript extended across the 
entire width of the two double columns. The preserved letters 
are spaced 0.02 m. on centres; if the total width of the stele 
be taken as about 1.20 m., on the analogy of that of the Propy- 
laea (cf. p. xxx), we should have space for no more than fifty- 
eight letters in the longest line (1. 5); the first six lines may 
then be restored by following the analogy of the first prescript 
for the Propylaea, observing the stoichedon arrangement. 


L. 1 — [Tlap6evov]O is offered merely as a suggestion, the official 
name of the temple at this period being uncertain. 

L. 3— [Avr] Béckh (Staatsh.' II, p. 305) ; this is rather the 
name of the first epistates; there is here space for five epistatae, the 
usual number in the Parthenon, as in the accounts J.G. I, 289-296. 


It is interesting to note that in this inscription of the summer 
of 446 B.c. the # and = appear regularly, perhaps for the first 
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time in regular use’; in the spring of the same year W and s 
had been used in the tribute list (.G. I, 233). 

The next prescript, on F (J. @. I, 302 a), was in ll. 34-40 of 
column I, separated by a gap of twenty-eight lines from the 
first annual prescript, as may be calculated by its distance 
below the top of the stele.2 This prescript I assign to the third 
year for the following reasons. We noted that in column I 
were accounts reaching to the middle of the fifth year. That 
of the first year occupies exactly as much space (averaging 
thirty-three lines) as the accounts in columns III and IV, 
though these contain only three years each; the fragments of 
the fourth and fifth years seem to be no less voluminous; one 
of the first years was evidently therefore omitted, unless we 
are to accept the improbable solution that two annual accounts 
were very much abbreviated. In 1. 40 we read POII, hitherto 
uninterpreted, but which may be restored as [ois rpord ] POISI[v 
émistatect], as if the under-secretary wrote the following 
accounts both for the epistatae of the current year (KAIHO[is]), 
and for those of the year before, ¢.e. for the second and third 
years. The probability that the omitted year was the second 
rather than the third is increased by the fact that in the second 
year came the revolt and campaign in Euboea, which Oavaignac 
too (l.c. pp. 76, 82, 87) supposes to have had some effect on 
the work. Michaelis had assigned this fragment to a supposed 
sixteenth annual account (432/1 B.c.), when the work had, 
however, ceased ; Cavaignac, supposing it to be the third rather 
than the second prescript, accidentally obtained what I believe 
to be the correct date, the third year. 


L. 33— [rpires Bodés ], Cavaignac. 
L. 38 — [2¢ér] TIO, Cavaignac. 
L. 40— rovro, omitted for lack of space. 


Fragments J (J.G. I, 310) and N (Cavaignac, Fig. 20) +1 
(1.G. I, 308), dated by the names of the secretaries for the 


1 They had appeared previously in the tribute list of 449/8 (1G. I, 231), 
and = in the prescript of 453/2 B.c. (I, 227); cf. Roberts, Greek Epigraphy, I, 
p. 102. 

2 It will be remembered that F was fitted to C, the latter being a piece of the 
top of the stele. 
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Hellenotamiae, give almost the complete account of the fourth 
year, without the prescript. The numbering of the lines is 
based merely on the average of thirty-three lines for each year. 


L. 75— [Q4fS=SH]EKTE, restored from comparison with other 
years, locates the left edge of the money column. 

L. 77 — [MMM] made stoichedon with 1. 75, 
and with the smallest amount possible; any larger sum would require 
T, which was not used as appears from the trace of the last M. 

L. 80— [MMMM]XXfRHBAAP IIIII, restored for reasons given 
below. 

L. 82 — odixov], restored by Cavaignac (I.c. p. lxvii), identi- 
fying them with the ypadai fevias who were active in this very year 
(Philochorus, Frg. Hist. Gr. p. 398, 90). 

L. 84—TP[teporady], suggested by Meyer, who prefers how- 
ever T[«xoroy] (Forschungen z. alt. Gesch. Il, pp. 100 n. 3, 104) ; 
ef. Andocides, ITI, 7. 

L. 85 —[f*"MMM}]f4, the only possible restoration, since I read 
the last figure as M, as does Cavaignac in his pl. II; others have 
read it A, as does Cavaignac himself at his p. 87. 

L. 95 [r] OZ EPIZ1 [adras], Kirchhoff and Michaelis; Cavaignac 
(i.c. p. 88) supposes an allusion to the makers of epistylia, but such 
specialization seems unwarranted. 

L. 96 —PEYKINAK[ai éAdrwa], Cavaignac (I.c. p. 88, pl. IT). 


The most important of the facts revealed by this account is 
the exact size of the receipt from the Hellenotamiae, obviously 
a part of the tribute from the Delian confederacy. It was 
evidently the use of this that caused the controversy between 
Pericles and Thucydides, and most writers, therefore, as Meyer 
(Forschungen, II, p. 99) and Furtwingler (Masterpieces, p.424), 
suppose it to have been a large amount. But it is noticeable 
that though the Hellenotamiae appear in the accounts of the 
fourth, fifth, and ninth years, and probably therefore contributed 
during the first ten years for the erection of the Parthenon,? 
in the last five years they gave nothing. From 437/6 to 
433/2 B.c., we find that they devoted their attention to the 
Propylaea, and in the accounts of the Propylaea the sum they 
gave is specified as g4; of the annual tribute, the arapyé which 


1 The other seven (six) are so mutilated as to give no information. 
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was the rightful share of Athena (J. @. I, 260).1 It is practically 
certain that this was the very sum which had been diverted 
from the Parthenon, and which had been expended for that 
building during the first ten years.? Since Pericles therefore 
used only the avapyé in his constructions, and not the money 
in the treasury of the Confederacy, it would appear that the 
accusations by Thucydides were unfounded, a fact which would 
perhaps account for the victory of Pericles. With the knowl- 
edge that it is a sixtieth of the tribute, the exact amount is 
easy to determine. Pedroli (in Beloch, Studi di St. Ant. 
1891, pp. 101-207) estimates that in this Olympiad the total 
annual tribute amounted to 414 talents 5170 drachmae, while 
Cavaignac (J.c. pp. xliv, 91-92) gives 435 talents; the arapyé 
would have been 41486} or 43500 drachmae, respectively. 
The nearest possible approach to this in our inscription is 
[MM 426758 drachmae ; all other possible 
restorations vary so much from a sixtieth of any reasonable 
tribute as to be certainly wrong;* we may then be certain 
that the total tribute in 444/3 B.c. amounted to 426 talents 
4550 drachmae. 

The remainder of column I is taken up by the prescript and 


receipts of the fifth year, fragments N (Cavaignac, Fig. 20) + 
| (I. &. I, 309), as dated by the name of the secretary for the 
Hellenotamiae ; Michaelis had, however, assigned | to about the 
twelfth year. 


L. 101 — [Bodé]%, Kirchhoff and Cavaignac. 

Ll. 101-102 — TIMOO[eos Penndorf, de Scridis, 
p- 132 (cf. p. 60, note 1). 

L. 102— MATEY{e], Cavaignac. 

L. 102 —P POTO[yéves ], Cavaignac. 

L. 104 — AN rexdés], Kirchhoff (rejected by Cavaignac). 

L. 109— rov rés Cavaignac. 


1 Furtwiingler, to be sure, suggests that the sum given for the Propylaea was 
not the drapxé but a second sixtieth (Masterpieces, p. 424 ; cf. Busolt, II, p. 568). 

2 Meyer’s conjecture that the Hellenotamiae gave money for the Parthenon, 
for the buildings of the lower city, and for those at Eleusis (for all these except 
the Parthenon we have no evidence), at the same time that they gave the sixtieth 
for the Propylaea, is disproved by my dating of fragments of the accounts for 
the Parthenon. 

* The nearest are [MMM] or i.e. 376755 or 596753 dr. 
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L. 110 — EABA - - , a form of éyBaivo, Cavaignac (i.c. p. Ixvii). 

L. 115 — XS E[vodicov], Cavaignac. 

L. 116— TEIX[oxoov], Meyer (/.c. pp. 100 n. 3, 103) ; ef. Andocides, 
III, 7, and Plutarch, de glor. Ath. 8, Pericles, 13; Callicrates was 
at the head of these epistatae as well as of those of the Parthenon. 


The expenses of the same year appear at the top of column II, 
just below the first annual prescript, on D + E(Z.@.1, 300). This 
and the following fragments of Column II are so fragmentary 
that they are printed here with little attempt at restoration. 


N 


ON 


-EFrTeEe 
TO 


OTIME 
reJ.\ETOYTO 
* * * 
L. 8 — [épyoAaBéoa NTI or similar, Cavaignac (I.c. p. lii). 
L. 17 EP TE, Cavaignace. - 
4. 21 — [rovrov] TIME, Cavaignac. 


Of the sixth year, we have only a few letters of the receipts, 
some appearing on A (J. @. I, 220), which we have joined to E, 
others on G (/.@. I, 305) which, as will appear from the re- 
verse (ninth year), falls in this position. 

* * 
30 


r A[pa 

— 

A 

O 
ANAL[o para] 

* 


© 
* * * 
} 20 
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The fragment from the bottom of column II, M (J. @. I, 327) 
gives us the conclusion of the seventh year (the sixth in Ca- 
vaignac’s scheme); the numbering of the lines is based on the 
fact that this column ends seven lines higher above the bottom 
of the stele (0.195 m.) than does column I (0.088 m.). 


* * * 
oJ | KIONON 
--]° 
- -jJI TO 
105 ---- 
----jJl O 
O YTO 
O] 
ofl 
(vacat) 


L. 102 —a payment probably for channeling columns. 

L. 103 — [épy]Ol2, Cavaignac; this was probably work on the 
ceiling and roof. 

L. 106 —cf. the Propylaea stele, col. II, 1. 69. 


The eighth year begins on the reverse of the stele, in column 
III, fragment D (1.G@. I, 302); the first line is three lines 
lower, from the top of the stele, than is the first line of column 
IV. Fragment E, which should have the continuation of this 
account, is now badly worn and shows nothing. On the other 
hand, fragment L (J. G. I, 311 a), obviously from the reverse, 
cannot be assigned to the ninth, eleventh, or twelfth year be- 
cause it contains payments for stonework which are duplicated 
on fragments certainly to be assigned to these years; these 
formulae for stonework on L differ completely from those used 
in the ninth to the twelfth years inclusive ; and the buying of 
ivory and silver, and the payment to gold workers, on L, must 
certainly antedate the selling of ivory, silver, and gold from 
the ninth year onward. By elimination then the only suitable 
year of the six on the reverse is the eighth; here fragment L 
does not come into actual contact with any other fragment, but 
the length is such as to agree with the allowance of thirty-three 
lines to this year, as determined by the location of H, of the 
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ninth year. The last line is given by fragment G (J.@. I, 
303), which is discussed below. 


L. 7 — TE[<@paows], the only possible demotic, if the line begins 
a demotic. 
21 E[Aépas Cavaignac; confirmed by the traces of L 
ef. I.G. I, 298, suppl. p. 146. 
— peobably work on the ceiling and roof, continued from 


the previous year. 

L. 29— perhaps for the painted decoration of mouldings, but 
more probably, when taken into connection with ll. 21-22, 30-31, 
for the pedestal of the Athena Parthenos, which contained decors, 
tions in ivory and gilded silver (7G. II, 652 B, 15; 654 6, 6; 660, 
52; 661, 22; 676, 40; 701 1, 60; 703, 10), and must have been 
finished along with the statue itself in this same year (cf. the 
account of the ninth year). 

Ll. 30-31 — this work in silver might, like the ivory in ll. 21-22 
(cf. the accounts of the temple of Asclepius at Epidaurus, Baunack, 
Aus Epidaurus, 11. 64-65), appear to be part of the decoration of 
the doorways (1.G. II, 675, 4; 678 A, 1, 29; 701 m, 47; 704; 708), 
were it not that the doorways are not mentioned until the tenth year. 

L. 33— possibly [hv] >[yois]. 


For the ninth year almost the complete record is preserved. 
Fragment H we have fitted -accurately to the bottom of E; it 
contains the beginning of a prescript, in ll. 38-41 according to 
the distance below the top of the stele; the line above this was 
blank, wherefore the eighth year must have ended in 1. 36. 
Bannier had correctly suggested (RA. Mus. 1908, p. 429) that 
B and G be associated on account of their contents; he is fol- 
lowed by Cavaignac, but Woodward remains unconvinced (J.c. 
p- 195, n. 1); there is no actual point of contact. The date is 
given by the fact that, although this pair of fragments is cer- 
tainly from the reverse, the demotic of the secretary for the 
Hellenotamiae in G (J. @. I, 305) is [Paz] NOZIO[s] or [Hay ]NO- 
=/!O[s].4 which can belong to none of the years of the reverse 
except the ninth; the demotics of these secretaries for the five 
other years are known, the eighth Hu@ddes (J. G. I, 240), the 
tenth "Ayapveis (I, 242), the eleventh Kepapevs (I, 243), the 
twelfth Adyooveds (I, 244, 544), the thirteenth.’Ayapveds (I, 


1 Hitherto wrongly restored [Mupp:] NOZIO[s], for which there is not space. 
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316).1_ The connection of H and G to form the prescript has 
already been discussed, and confirms the location of these frag- 
ments in the ninth year.2_ The ninth annual account was com- 
posed therefore of H (1.G. I, 306), G (I, 305), and B (I, 
297 a). 


L. 38— [Emi rés apyés Kirchhoff. 

L. 38 — [Avowei]?ILO€, rests only on the amount of space to be 
filled; [Apwro]?ILO€ restored here by Cavaignac. 

L. 39—PPO[ros] hitherto restored, but B exists as the fourth 
letter. 

L. 40 — EAP[appareve], the usual restoration, is impossible after 
the same word at the end of the preceding line; it must be some 
proper name. 

L. 41— X2Y[weradv], Cavaignac; this does not seem the proper 
place for a demotic. 

L.. 42 — [— éyp], Kirchhoff; éyp], Cavaignac. 

L. 48 — [Mvpp:] NO210[s], Kirchhoff, as discussed above. 

L. 49 — [dpyupio rpabévro]=, restored because the number of letter 
spaces fits, and because the weight is omitted, as it should be in the 
case of unwrought silver. 

L. JONI, Cavaignac; perhaps might 
be better. 

L. 51— + [pvoio] ; Cavaignac saw here a trace rather of E. 

L. 53 Bannier; this was evidently surplus 
wood left from building the ceiling and roof in the two preceding 
years. 

L. 54— EY%EP[o], probably the father of Ipéms (Aristophanes, 
Acharn. 843; IG. I, 225 k, suppl. p. 174; Ath. Mitt. 1894, p. 163). 

L. 55 — 2AYPONC [s], who contributed also to the Propylaea in 
437 /6 B.c. 

L. 59 —PENTE[Aé6ey xai x.r.A.], Kirchhoff; the xaé I omit because 
of lack of space. 

L. 61 — [hodora]Ol=, Woodward (/.c. p. 191, n. 3), who, like Liddell 


1 For the two last see the discussions of the Propylaea accounts of the corre- 
sponding years. 

2 Bannier (Rh. Mus. 1908, p. 429 n. 2) had proposed that G and B be placed 
below C, which conflicts, however, with my junction of C and F. Cavaignac 
(l.c. p. lix) rightly dated G and B in the ninth year by elimination, but rather 
accidentally, since he supposed that the secretary’s demotic in the twelfth year 

(LG. I, 244; really Alxcovets, cf. the Propylaea stele, col. 
I, 1. 63), and that the thirteenth year was on a narrow edge. Woodward would 
assign B to either the tenth or the thirteenth year. 
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and Scott, cites Xenophon, Cyr. VI, 2, 36 and Aeschines, 57, 27; 
a better analogy is the speech of Pericles (Plutarch, Pericles, 12), 
mentioning the employment of éderoof on this very building; cf. 
LG. 11, 834 ¢, 28, also Francotte, L’industrie dans la Gréce ancienne 
(II, p. 86), and Ferguson (Trans. Am. Phil. Assoc. 1904, p. 17). 

L. 62— ra Woodward (/.c. 191-192); previous restora- 
tions were émi ros dvos I, 297 b) or ra (I, 297 a). 
L. 63 — [ris héxovras ]ENTEV L[6ev] in previous readings. 
L. 65— restored by Woodward (i.c. p. 192). 


The selling of gold and silver, to which ivory was added at 
least as early as 437/6 B.c., began in this ninth year (439/8) 
and continued until the close of the work. These materials 
were sold in such large quantities (cf. the fourteenth year) that 
they cannot have come merely from the pedestal of the chrysele- 
phantine statue; the epistatae of the Athena Parthenos must 
have turned over to the treasury of the Parthenon the surplus 
material remaining after the completion of the statue. We 
may be certain, therefore, of the correctness of the generally 
received view, which makes the date given by the chronogra- 
phers (Eusebius Armen. 440/39 B.c., Hieronymus 439/8, Philo- 
chorus 438/7) that of the completion of the statue, and not of 
its inception, as Pareti would prefer (Rém. Mitt. 1909, p. 271 f.). 
The evidence seems to show merely that the actual work at 
least was finished in 439, though the dedication may have been 
postponed to the Panathenaic festival of 438 B.c.1_ In this same 

1In the dilapidated condition of the Geneva Papyrus (Nicole, Le procés de 
Phidias), little reliance can be placed on Nicole’s and Pareti’s rival readings 
of what are supposed to be archons’ names, Mo[p]vxfdov = [’A]»7[c]oxldov, and 
[Evév](u)évovs = ["A]ye[d]dovs. From these Nicole attempts to show that the 
statue was not quite finished even in 438/7. Pareti is even more revolutionary 
and would place all the work on the statue between 439 and 434, but his evi- 
dence (/.c. p. 278) is really adverse to his theory ; the sale of wood in the ninth 
year is hardly the surplus left from the frame of the statue, which would have 
been a petty amount, but rather that left from the ceiling and roof constructed 
in the seventh and eighth years; the sale of surplus gold and ivory does not 
begin in 434/3, for gold was first sold in the ninth year (4839/8), ivory perhaps 
in the tenth and certainly in the eleventh (437/6), when according to Pareti’s 
view the epistatae should really have bought gold and ivory. The actual expense 
accounts of the statue (1.G@. I, 298 and suppl. p. 146, I, 299, 299 a, and 556), 
which might be expected to settle the matter, unfortunately cannot be dated ; 
they are probably of the years between 443/2 and 439/8 B.c. They include 
receipts from the treasurers of Athena, who in 443/2 ceased to contribute to the 
Parthenon, 
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year, 439/8, the completion of the statue was suceeeded by the 
beginning of the pediment sculptures.! In this sequence of 
events there is nothing opposed to the generally accepted view 
that the supervision exercised by Phidias over the buildings of 
Pericles was concerned chiefly with their sculptured decoration. 
The bringing of marble from the Pentelic quarries to the 
Ergasteria on the Acropolis,? in the last year of work on the 
statue, but before the pediment sculptures had been begun 
(eighth year, l. 27), would seem to favor the interpretation 
that Phidias intended to turn from one to the other. Against 
attributing the pediment sculptures to Phidias, now that they 
must be dated after 439, is the badly contaminated passage from 
Philochorus (Schol. Aristophanes, Paz, 605), a vague reference 
in Seneca (VIII, 2), and Nicole’s dubious interpretation of the 
Geneva Papyrus (now refuted by an equally dubious interpre- 
tation by Pareti). In favor of placing the work on the Olym- 
pian Zeus before that on the Athena Parthenos, so that Phidias 
could have been in Athens from 439 to 432, is the earlier date 
of the Temple at Olympia, the evidence for placing the trial 
just before the Peloponnesian War (Aristophanes, Paz, 605; 
Diodorus, XII, 39-41; Plutarch, Pericles, 31; Pseudo-Aristo- 
demus, XVI, 1; Suidas, s.v. Dedias), and the sequence of events 
in the Parthenon inscriptions. The second alternative seems 
to me the better; and I still believe that the pediment sculp- 
tures, dating from 439/8 to 433/2 B.c., were done under the 
direct supervision of Phidias himself.® 

Of the tenth year we have only the end, preserved on frag- 
ment K (J. G. I, 311),* assigned to this position because the 
ends of the eighth, eleventh, and twelfth years are preserved 
on other fragments, while the entry wscfoudrov for the ninth 

1 Mr. Woodward places the fragment B (I, 297 a), which reveals this fact, 
in the tenth or thirteenth year, making the first year of work on the pediments 
the tenth or eleventh of the series, on the principle that if the work began in 
the ninth year it would last too long, at least six years (/.c. p. 195). It actu- 
ally did last six years, ‘f not seven. 

2 The use of the word Ergasteria in the following years shows plainly that 
they were the sculptors’ workshops. 

3 Mr. Woodward, to whom the discovery of the payments to the dya\yaroraol 
is due, accepts Nicole’s dates and concludes that the sculptors received ‘ little 


or no assistance from Phidias himself” (/.c. p. 198). 
* Dated by Cavaignac as of the first year. 
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year appears on B, and because if K were placed in the 
thirteenth year at the end of column IV it would appear, to 
avoid colliding with fragment !, too high above the bottom 
of the stele. 


L. 95—these doors, evidently of the naos, Cavaignac supposes to 
have been those of a workshop or temporary gates of the Acropolis. 

L. 96 — HIEP[as oixcas], Michaelis, on the analogy of the wrongly 
identified fragment 1G. I, 312-313. 

L. 97 —[ém]J= KEYES, Bannier. 

L. 98—the salaries of the epistatae and their secretary, cf. 
col. V, 1. 38. 


The record of the eleventh year, at the top of column IV, 
can be almost completely restored from C+0+P (1G. I, 
297 b, Cavaignac, Fig. 26, B.S.A. 1909-1910, p. 187), as joined 
by Woodward and Cavaignac, and identified by the name of 
the first secretary of the senate, Peithiades. 


L. 1— ANI ?] EAPAM, Woodward (I.c. p. 188). 

L. 3— [ppdrever éxi OF, Weedwerd. 

L. 9—restored according to the number of missing letters, this is 
the first recorded sale of ivory. 

L. 13— a sale of the wooden wheels used for transporting marble; 
the last two words read by Cavaignace. 

L. 15—[xa]TTITEPA, Cavaignac ; but the final O is plainly to be 
seen in his Fig. 26; this is probably the surplus of what was used 
for the trappings and decorations of the Panathenaic frieze. 


The beginning of the twelfth year appears on F (1G. I, 
300 a), which joins C. The fragment Q (B.S.A. 1909-1910, 
p- 190) was correctly dated by Woodward (J.c. pp. 194-196) 
as of the twelfth year with the beginning of the thirteenth, 
though on the basis of a hypothesis which does not exclude 
the eighth and ninth years or the ninth and tenth; I therefore 
note that my location of G and B confines Q to the twelfth 
and thirteenth years. The numbering of the lines on F is 
made certain by the junction to C; the fragment Q is located 
by allowing to the twelfth year the average thirty-three lines. 


L. 34 — the unusually long space for the name of the first secre- 
tary of the senate is confirmed by a similar long gap in the Propylaea 
record of this year. 
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L. 35 — ro] YTO TA[8e], Foucart and Cavaignac. 

L. 56 — [Aay]OA[ as], Woodward. 

L. 58— [r]OL LICO[v], Woodward implies that only one stone 
was transported in this year, and that the plural TOS in the next 
line is therefore a mistake; it is better to suppose that rds Aios was 
intended as in other years, and that the mistake lay in cutting L 
twice. 

L. 62— omitted by Woodward. 

L. 63 — [rovro rade], Woodward. 


The first line of the thirteenth year appears on the same 
fragment Q, as was recognized by Woodward. Here too must 
come the reverse of Cavaignac’s smaller fragment N, the ob- 
verse of which belongs in the fourth and fifth years; it con- 
tains only two letters, O&, perfectly preserved as when the 
chisel left them, so that it is difficult to comprehend Cavaignac’s 
inability to find them a second time (l.c. p. lx, n. 2), and his 
representation of them as one above the other. These two 
letters appear at the level of 1. 96 of column I, and so 0.43 m. 
above the bottom of the stele; the last certain line above this 
is 1. 39, opposite 1. 35 of the obverse; the restoration of the 
obverse requires sixty-one lines in the gap, equivalent to sixty- 
seven of the more closely spaced lines of the reverse, so that 
the two letters Of would have appeared in 1. 106. 


L. 67 —the choice of formulae allowed here by Woodward (i.c. 
p- 193) is impossible; we must restore that of the five last years. 

L. 67 —[- - -]O@, Woodward, but a vertical hasta, as of E, ap- 
pears on the stone. 

L. 106—the length of the line is evidence for the restoration 
proposed. 

On the analogy of the eleventh and twelfth years, we should 
restore four more lines after this entry, making 110 lines in all, 
with the account ending 0.37 m. above the bottom of the stele. 


Evidently the work was now nearly finished, and therefore, 
though both sides of the stele had been filled, it was not 
deemed necessary to set up a second stele. The edges, hitherto 
probably left rough as they still remain in the Propylaea stele, 
were worked smooth and formed additional space for the 
accounts. That of the fourteenth year, inscribed on the right 
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edge (with reference to the obverse), is now complete, begin- 
ning on fragments D+ E (1. 1, 301), and continued on A C1. 
I, 221) and H (I, 307), which I fitted side by side to the bottom 
of E. 
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L. 17 —the treasurers of Athena, having devoted their attention 
exclusively to the statue of Athena between 443/2 and 439/8 B.c., 
and to the Propylaea in 437/6 to 435/4, now return to the Parthenon. 

L. 22—[aAAA (?), Kirchhoff; I complete the weight to fit the 
ratio 14:1, as described below. 

L. 25—the weight of the ivory was more than 2 talents 60 dr., 
but less than 4 talents 5960 dr.; the value, in proportion to silver 
or gold, was at most less than half of the quotations for the best 
ivory in recent times, though this is offset by the modern decrease 
in the actual value of gold and silver. 

Ll. 35-36 — the formula was suggested by Woodward (/.c. p. 192, 
n. 4) in connection with /.G. I, 307, and is now confirmed by the 
junction to I.G. I, 221, which adds the interesting fact that in 
434/35, the sixth year of work on the pediments, the sculptors were 
paid 16,392 dr. 

L. 38—no word indicating the class of people who received this 
payment, such as the use of the dative case would require, can fit 
this space; the only possible word is xatauevious, which should prop- 
erly be in the genitive case; this is the usual place, just after the 
payment to the sculptors, for the entry xarayeviov. These are the 
monthly salaries of the architect, the epistatae, and their secretary ; 
the amount, 1800 dr., is correct for six persons paid 30 dr. a month, 
i.e. the architect, the secretary, and four epistatae (whose number 
varied, however, from three to five). 

L. 39—the amount of the surplus is unknown; the receipts 
amounted to 29,147 dr. 4.ob., of which at least 20,620 dr. 3 ob. were 
expended. 
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Herodotus (III, 95) says the ratio of values of equal weights 
of gold and silver was as 13:1; but from the slight traces on 
our inscription Kirchhoff conjectured that the ratio rose to 
rather more than 14:1 (Monatsb. Berl. Akad. 1861, 860 f.). On 
a fragment of the accounts for the chryselephantine statue (ZG. 

, 298 suppl. p. 146) one may read, according to the usual in- 
terpretation, that 6 talents, 1528 (or -9) or 1618 (or -9) 
drachmae, and 5 obols weight of gold cost 87 talents 4652 dr. 
of silver. It seems better to read the IIlI| with the marginal 
entry, as 87 talents 4652 dr. 5 ob., a fourteenth of which would 
be 6 talents 1618 dr. } ob. ((ATXPATHJAMFEF[C]), exactly 
fitting the indications on the stone and giving the ratio as 
exactly 14:1. 

By the end of 433/2 B.c. the work had been completely 
finished.!_ As appears from the junction of F (J. @. I, 301 a) 
to C, the account of this fifteenth year was inscribed, not on 
the narrow edge below the fourteenth year, as has been sup- 
posed, but on the opposite narrow edge, so that all four faces 
of the stele were used. The position of the account is remark- 
able; instead of beginning at the top of the stele, as on the 
three other faces, it begins 0.57 m. below the top. 
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The dimensions of the stele can be calculated with a fair 
degree of accuracy. The thickness, as already noted, was uni- 


1 Michaelis attempted to assign to 432/1 B.c., the fragment of the third year, 
I, 302 a. 
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formly 0.198 m., except at the very bottom, where it was 
increased to 0.21 m. by a werkzoll (as on the Propylaea stele) 
covering the reverse to a height of 0.20 m.! As for the width, 
we may estimate from J that the money column was at least 
0.21 m. wide, the item column at least 0.31 m., both together 
amounting to a width of more than 0.52 m. The length of 
the prescript of the eleventh year (0 + P), é.e. the combined 
widths of the money and item columns, was 0.58 m.2 The 
total width of the two double columns would be somewhat 
more than twice this amount, or about 1.20 m., a result similar 
to that which we shall obtain for the Propylaea stele. The 
height can be estimated only by the spacing of the lines. On 
the obverse, the first twenty-nine lines occupy a space of 0.51 m., 
after which the lines are spaced regularly 0.0165 m. In the 
first column we require one hundred and sixteen lines, measur- 
ing 0.51 m. (il. 1-29)+1.43 m. (Il. 30-116)=1.94 m.; the 
last line is 0.088 m. above the bottom of the stele, which would 
have been therefore about 2.04 m. high. Each broad face con- 
tained two double columns, each narrow edge one. In column 
I, including the first annual prescript which extended entirely 
across the stele, were one hundred and sixteen lines, ending 
0.088 m. above the bottom; in column II, one hundred and 
nine lines ending 0.195 m. above the bottom; on the reverse, 
the werkzoll covered about 0.20 m. at the bottom, and the 
inscriptions ended about 0.16 m. higher; on the right edge, 
the fourteenth year’s account began at the top and covered 
forty-four lines; and on the left edge the fifteenth year’s 
account began 0.57 m. below the top, and was of unknown 
length. 

In conclusion, the historical facts gleaned from this inscrip- 
tion may be summarized, with the assistance of other chrono- 
logical sources, somewhat as follows : 

Year I, 447/6 B.c.; Timarchides archon, of Aphidna 
undersecretary of the epistatae, Diodorus of Paeonidae secre- 


1 This appears on M, but is badly footworn, having evidently formed the 
surface of a mediaeval pavement. 

2 The letters are spaced 14 cm. on centres ; the first letter of P is 0.36 m. 
from the right edge of the stele, and sixteen more spacings are needed to com- 
plete the restoration. 
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tary of the Hellenotamiae. The Parthenon begun with Ictinus 
and Callicrates as architects. 

Year II, 446/5 B.c.; Callimachus archon. Work temporarily 
suspended on account of the campaign in Euboea. 

Year III, 445/4 B.c.; Lysimachides archon, Eu secre- 
tary of the Hellenotamiae. Work on the Parthenon resumed. 

Year IV, 444/3 B.c.; Praxiteles archon, Strombichus of 
Cholleidae secretary of the Hellenotamiae. The earliest extant 
notice of the contribution of the amapyé (then 42,675 dr. 5 ob.); 
Pericles falsely accused of the misuse of the Delian funds, by 
Thucydides ; the charge dismissed and Thucydides ostracized. 
The new fleet of triremes finished and the surplus money 
(90,000 dr.) turned over to the Parthenon. 

Wood is purchased, probably for scaffolding. 

Year V, 443/2 B.c.; Lysanias archon, Timotheus annual 
secretary of the epistatae, Anticles appointed permanent under- 
secretary ; Sophiades of Eleusis secretary of the Hellenotamiae. 
The middle long wall finished by Callicrates, and the surplus 
funds devoted to the Parthenon. The treasurers of Athena 
cease to contribute to the Parthenon, apparently because their 
money was needed to begin the chryselephantine statue. 

Year VI, 442/1 B.c.; Diphilus archon, Anticles undersecre- 
tary of the epistatae, Chalcideus of Melite secretary of the 
Hellenotamiae. 

Year VII, 441/0 B.c.; Timocles archon, Anticles under- 
secretary of the epistatae. The columns channeled, and work 
begun on the ceilings and roof. 

Year VIII, 440/39 B.c. ; Morychides archon, Anticles under- 
secretary of the epistatae, Sosistratus of Hybadae secretary of 
the Hellenotamiae. Work on the ceilings and roof completed ; 
ivory bought, and gold and silver workers paid, for decorating 
the pedestal of the chryselephantine statue ; marble brought to 
the ateliers, probably to be in readiness for beginning the pedi- 
ment sculptures. 

Year IX, 439/8 B.c.; Glaucinus archon, Dionysiphilus (?) 
of Probalinthus secretary of the epistatae, Anticles under- 
secretary, of Rhamnus (or Hagnus) secretary of the 
Hellenotamiae. Contributions from private individuals, 
hitherto given for the chryselephantine statue, now given to 
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the Parthenon. The statue completed by Phidias; its sur- 
plus material turned over to the Parthenon by the epistatae 
of the statue, and the gold and silver begin to be sold, perhaps 
to assist in paying for the carving of the pediment sculptures 
(which were probably likewise the work of Phidias and of his 
assistants). The Parthenon virtually completed, and surplus 
wood from the scaffoldings and roof is sold. The pediment 
sculptures begun and no other work done in this year. 

Year X, 438/7 B.c.; Theodorus archon, Anticles under- 
secretary of the epistatae, of Acharnae secretary of the 
Hellenotamiae. The doors of the naos set in place, completing 
the work on the temple; the statue of Athena Parthenos dedi- 
cated at the Panathenaic festival. 

Year XI, 437/6 B.c.; Euthymenes archon, Peithiades first 
secretary of the senate; Anticles acting secretary of the epis- 
tatae, ——cus of the Ceramicus secretary of the Hellenotamiae. 
The Propylaea begun, whereupon the Hellenotamiae cease to 
contribute to the Parthenon, and the treasurers of Athena, 
instead of resuming their contributions for the construction of 
the Parthenon (now that the statue has been completed), like- 
wise divert their funds to the Propylaea. Surplus ivory 
and tin sold, and work henceforth confined to the pediment 
sculptures. 

Year XII, 436/5 B.c.; Lysimachus archon, Anticles ap- 
pointed permanent secretary of the epistatae, Philetaerus (or 
Philemonides) of Aexone secretary of the Hellenotamiae. 

Year XIII, 4835/4 B.c.; Antiochides archon, as first 
secretary of the senate, Anticles secretary of the epistatae, 
Thoinilus (of Acharnae) of the Hellenotamiae. 

Year XIV, 434/3 B.c.; Crates archon, Metagenes first sec- 
retary of the senate, Anticles secretary of the epistatae, Crates 
(of Lamptrae) of the treasurers of Athena, Protonicus (of the 
Ceramicus) of the Hellenotamiae. As the Propylaea approach 
completion, the treasurers of Athena give part of their funds 
to the Parthenon sculptures. Of the total receipts 29,147 dr. 
4 ob. in this year, 16,392 dr. given as wages to the sculptors, 
and 1800 dr. as salaries to the epistatae and their secretary. 

Year XV, 433/2 B.c.; Apseudes archon, Critiades first secre- 
tary of the senate, Anticles secretary of the epistatae, Euthias 
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(of Anaphlystus) of the treasurers of Athena. The Parthenon 
sculptures completed and the accounts closed ; Phidias accused 
of embezzlement and impiety, imprisoned, and later executed ; 
the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War at the same time 
terminates work on the Propylaea and the Erechtheum. 
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CORRECTION 


In the last line of the note on page 542 of the last volume of this 
JouRNAL (XVI, 1912, p. 542), for 30.95 m. read 26.40 m. 
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GENERAL MEETING OF THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


DECEMBER 27-30, 1912 


THE Archaeological Institute of America held its fourteenth ~ 
meeting for the reading and discussion of papers at the 
National Museum, Washington, Friday, Saturday, and Monday, 
December 27, 28, and 30, 1912, in conjunction with the Ameri- 
can Philological Association, and the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis. Six sessions were held for the read- 
ing of papers, and at two evening meetings addresses on 
archaeological subjects were delivered. The abstracts which 
follow were, with few exceptions, furnished by the authors. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 27. 2.30 P.M. 


1. Professor W. Sherwood Fox, of Princeton University, 
Two Tabellae Defixionum in the Royal Ontario Museum. 


Two tabellae defixionum were purchased in Athens by Mr. C. T. 
Currelly, Director of the Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology, 
Toronto. Nothing is known of the circumstances surrounding their 
discovery. A careful study of the chemical condition of the lead 
and of the texts makes it clear that they are not modern forgeries. 
The first tablet is a roughly rectangular layer of thin lead measuring 
9 by 7 cm. It seems to have been originally folded double. Writing 
appears on both sides, the entire text consisting of what seems to be 
a list of names, probably those of legal opponents. But as the letters 
of the several words are promiscuously confused, there is no certainty 
as to their significance. 

The second tablet is an almost circular (9 by 7 cm.) plaque of thick 
lead. It is inscribed on one side only, the text consisting of a series 
of five curses of almost mutually identical character against a certain 
Aristoboulus, the opponet at law of the framer of the imprecation, 
who is, of course, unknown. Both tablets might have been written 
at any time during the third and fourth centuries B.c. 
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2. Professor William N. Bates, of the University of Penn- 


sylvania, A Cyliz in the Style of Brygus. 
This paper will be published in full in a later number of the 
JOURNAL. 


3. Dr. A. Pelzer Wagener, of Williams College, Roman 
Remains at Velletri. 


The modern town of Velletri probably occupies the exact site of 
the Volscian and later Roman town of Velitrae. In the town itself, 
where, in Roman times, stood at least four temples besides a basilica 
and an amphitheatre, there are visible now only two tufa walls of 
Roman material but obviously rebuilt, and a large underground 
reservoir. In the immediately surrounding territory, however, a 
number of Roman villas have left reminders either in walls existing 
to the present time or in the names of the localities in which they 
were situated (Tivera, Colle Otone, etc.). Thus at the side of the 
road leading from the town to the railway station the walls of a 
small Roman villa have been excavated. At San Cesario are the 
remains of a large villa popularly identified as that of the Octavian 
family. Of especial interest are a large underground cistern and a 
semi-circular room with five niches either belonging to the baths or 
serving as a fountain. Again, at Civitana a rectangular building, 
the walls of which are Roman, marks the centre of a large estate 
which stood here during the Middle Ages, and the buildings of which 
were all built within and upon old Roman constructions. At Ineu- 
dini near the line of the old Via Appia are portions of a Roman 


aqueduct. 


4. Dr. Clark D. Lamberton, of Western Reserve University, 
The Madonna of the Prophet. 


There is some doubt as to which is the earliest painting of the 
Madonna in art. The distinction lies between two, both in the cata- 
comb of Priscilla at Rome. The one which is perhaps the older is 
a treatment of the Adoration of the Magi, and belongs to the scheme 
of decoration of the so-called Greek Chapel. The other is in the 
arenarium section, and is known as the “ Madonna of the Prophet.” 
This title is given to it because there stands beside the seated Virgin 
an elongated male figure, bearded, clad in the pallium and sandals, 
holding in one hand a manuscript roll, and with the other pointing 
to the Virgin and Child and to a star which shines over their heads. 
The prophet is to be identified as Isaiah, whose prophecy in chap. vii, 
verse 14, was regarded by second century apologists as a direct pre- 
diction of the Virgin birth of Christ. To this conclusion also points 
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the prophecy of Balaam concerning the star in Numbers xxiv. 17, 
which, through a strange error, was attributed to Isaiah by these 
writers. The painting belongs to the early second century. (Repro- 
duction in Wilpert’s Malereien der Katakomben Roms, I, pl. 22; 
argument in text ad loc.) 


5. Mr. Lacey D. Caskey, of the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, The Statue of a Mounted Amazon in the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston. 


In his brief discussion of this fragment (Ausonia, III, 1909, pp. 
97 ff.) W. Amelung maintains that it is a part of a pedimental group, 
that the figure was designed to be seen from its left side, that it 
may come from the west pediment of the temple of Asclepius at 
Epidaurus, and that in any case its resemblance to the Epidaurian 
Amazon is so strong as to show that it also is a work of Timotheus, 
or at least a product of his school. An examination of the original 
fully confirms the first theory, but shows that the statue was meant 
to be seen, like the Epidaurian figure, from its right side. The close 
correspondence in the main lines of the two groups is an argument 
against placing them side by side, and the statue in Boston is appar- 
ently too large to have stood even in the very centre of the Epidaurian 
pediment. The attribution to Timotheus can, therefore, be based 
only on the general resemblance in the pose, the type of the horse, 
and the style of the Amazon’s drapery. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 28. 9.30 A.M. 


Section A. Oriental. The following archaeological papers 
were presented : 


1. Dr. W. Max Miiller, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
The Doomed Island of Philae. 


Since the increase in the height of the dam at Assuan the injury 
to the buildings on the island of Philae has been great, and their 
total destruction is only a matter of time. In order to rescue the 
epigraphic material the Berlin Academy sent to Philae an expedition 
which copied the hieroglyphic and Greek inscriptions. In 1910, on 
a grant from the Carnegie Institution, Professor Miller undertook 
to copy the demotic inscriptions. As these are usually written in 
black or red ink they are quickly destroyed by water. About 200 
inscriptions were copied, some of considerable historical and philo- 
logical importance. These inscriptions belong to the latest period 
of the Egyptian language, even overlapping the Coptic. Some are 
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as late as the fifth or even sixth century a.p., when the worship of 
Isis was finally abolished. They will be published by the Carnegie 
Institution. 


2. Professor W. Sherwood Fox, of Princeton University, 
Old Testament Parallels to Tabellae Defixionum. 


The hand of God was placed upon sorcery among the people of 
Israel, yet the evil practice had wide recognition among the lower 
classes. One would expect that by a sort of osmotic process it would 
pass in some degree into the higher religious life of the nation, and 
find expression in its sacred writings. This is just what occurs in 
the following passages of the Old Testament: Jud. xvii. 1-2; 
Mal. iii. 8-9; Zech. v. 2-4; Jer. li. 60-64; Ezek. iv. 1-3; II Kings 
xiii. 17-19. These passages reveal a remarkable kinship with the 
Greek and Roman tabellae defixionum when analyzed as we should 
analyze this vulgar department of inscriptional records. The analysis 
is based on the following headings: (1) against whom the curses are 
directed ; (2) authors; (3) prompting causes; (4) intended effects ; 
(5) whether written or spoken; (6) materials on which written; 
(7) symbolism ; (8) secrecy or publicity ; (9) obligamentum magicum. 
In respect to the last heading the conclusion is reached that the 
populace looked on God as the Great Magician who put the magic 
hand upon Himself. All these passages are, therefore, virtually 


defixiones, and point to the Semites as the source of a pronounced 
shaping influence on the Greek practice of that name. 


3. Professor George A. Barton, of Bryn Mawr College, The 
Inscription of Enkhegal, King of Lagash. 


This inscription, on a stone tablet 4] in. long, 5} in. wide, and 
1% in. thick, was seen by Hilprecht in the hands of a dealer from 
Bagdad in the summer of 1896, and acquired by the museum of the 
University of Pennsylvania. Hilprecht in that same year pub- 
lished a note on it in the Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, X1, pp. 330 f., 
in which he said that the writing indicated that it belonged to the 
general period of Ur-Nina. Thureau-Dangin, who had seen the 
tablet while in the hands of the dealer, published in the same journal 
four years later (XV, p. 403) a statement that the tablet had made 
on him the same impression that it had upon Hilprecht. Up to 
the present time that is all that has beem known of this text. 
King, in his History of Sumer and Akkad, p. 106, was compelled 
to draw all his knowledge of Enkhegal from these two notes. 
King places Enkhegal before Ur-Nina, but after Lugal-shag-engur 
and Badu. The inscription proves to be a record of the purchase 
of several tracts of land in the reign of Enkhegal, some of which 
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were for the king himself. Some of this land had been captured 
from the city of Umma, between which and Lagash there was 
constant friction, and formed a part of the famous plain of Guedin, 
over which in later reigns there were fierce wars (see King, op. cit. 
pp. 117, 121 f., 126, 162). One of the landholders is designated 
the brother of Shidmal (?) ru, who is described in the same terms 
as Enkhegal, and was probably a former ruler of Lagash. One of 
the interesting features of the tablet is that copper was, along with 
grain, the medium of exchange employed at the time the text was 
written. 


4. Professor H. C. Tolman, of Vanderbilt University, The 
Grave Relief of King Darius. 


The paper treated specifically of the costume of the national 
types of the empire, as seen in the two rows of fourteen figures 
each which support the throne (g@6u) on the grave relief of King 
Darius; the long flowing robe girded at hip, upper part smooth, 
lower falling in cross folds in front and vertical folds on the side, 
and the high tiara of the Persian (confirmed by an inscription); the 
close-fitting coat and trousers, and round cap of the Mede (confirmed 
by an inscription); the knee trousers and high boots of the Ara- 
chosian ; the long trousers and trimmed coat of the Scythian; the 
hip apron and Hindu turban of the Indian as seen in the Acoka re- 
liefs; the high bashlyk of the “pointed-capped Scythian”; the 
shawl-like outer garment and pointed hat with tassel of the Baby- 
lonian (confirmed by an inscription); the short, tightly fitting coat 
and cloth turban of the Assyrian (confirmed by an inscription); the 
long, smooth shirt of the Egyptian; the loose, sleeveless chiton of 
the Ionian; the chiton and petasos of the “ shield-wearing Ionians” 
(yaund takabara; the negro physiognomy of the Kushian. 

It is evident from the inscriptions over the first and second 
figures that we must reverse the customary terms “ Median” and 
“Persian” costume. The high tiara and long garment reaching 
to the ankle must be designated Persian, while the round hat, 
smooth doublet, and trousers are Median. 

This important list gives the tributary nations at the close of 
Darius’ reign, and represents the total achievements of the Great 
King. There is little doubt that this throne motive had its origin 
in the Egyptian conception of placing the subject provinces beneath 
the legs of the throne, thus symbolizing imperial dominion. 

The royal tomb, which seemed raised above earth on the steep 
mountain side and associated with the splendor of the monarch’s 
life, must have impressed his subjects with a deep reverence. 
Set out, as it was, against the rugged background, it formed a 
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magnificent mausoleum worthy of him who styled himself, not 
without authority, “the king of kings.” 

The paper will be published in full in a work which the writer is 
preparing on the Ancient Monuments of Persia. 


5. Professor James A. Montgomery, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, A New Aramaic Inseription from Asia Minor. 


The writer gave some preliminary notes on the rough copy of a 
five-lined Aramaic inscription recently found in southeastern Asia 
Minor, and offered a tentative translation. The inscription, which 
probably belongs to the period of the early Persian empire, cele- 
brates the erection of the image of a god, along with a curse on any 
who should mutilate it. 


Section C. Mediaeval and Renaissance. 


1. Professor James Carter, of Lincoln University, The Crypto- 
pendentive in Byzantine Architecture. 


The Byzantine architecture as universally confessed reached its 
climax in the pendentive vaulting of Hagia Sophia at Constantinople. 
Strictly the term pendentive applies only to the spherical spandrels 
at the corners of a square structure, supporting a dome having a 
diameter equal to the shorter axis of the square. Incorrectly and 
commonly the term is applied to the transitional masonry connecting 
a domical vaulting with the supporting polygonal walls. In the 
interests of clearness it would seem that a fuller nomenclature were 
required. The term Protopendentive has come into common use to 
describe the vaulting which leads directly to a dome from a polyg- 
onal wall by corbeling the horizontal courses at the angles of the 
chamber. Such work is found in the time of the Roman Empire 
from the third century onward, notably in the Baths of Caracalla 
and the temple called Minerva Medica at Rome, in the tomb of Galla 
Placidia and the ancient Baptistry at Ravenna. The Church of 
St. Sergius in Constantinople, as examined by the writer and con- 
firmed by Lethaby, Rivoira, Ebersolt, and Thiers, though apparently 
of protopendentive formation, is actually formed of alternate barrel- 
vaulted and concave sections, and may well receive the title, Pseudo- 
pendentive. The dome of 8S. Vitale at Ravenna, as discovered by 
the writer in two recent visits, is constructed on arches in two tiers 
of eight each, the upper tier crowning the windows and the lower 
forming squinch arches at the angles, the latter concealed by plaster- 
ing. Because of this skilful masking of the construction the term 
Cryptopendentive seems appropriate to buildings of this sort. If the 
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terms herein suggested meet the approval of writers on the subject, 
descriptions of Byzantine architecture may gain in clearness. 


2. Mr. George Harold Edgell, of Harvard University, 
Quattrocento Perugia as Revealed in the Backgrounds of Bene- 
detto Bonfigli’s Paintings. 


The subject of the paper was suggested by a portion of the 
material which the author has been collecting for an extensive work 
on the development of the architectural background in Italian 
Renaissance painting, and its purpose was to show the importance 
of the architectural background as an aid to archaeology. It was 
found possible, by an examination of the backgrounds in Bonfigli’s 
paintings at Perugia, to reconstruct with fair accuracy the exteriors 
of many important Perugian buildings now altered or destroyed. 
Beginning with Bonfigli’s frescoes in the Capella dei Priori in the 
Palazzo Pubblico, one finds that the important buildings that exist 
to-day, such as the Palazzo Pubblico and the churches of Sant’ Erco- 
lano and San Domenico, are reproduced so accurately that one may 
trust the veracity of the painter when he reproduces buildings more 
extensively altered. In this way one may reconstruct the appear- 
ance of Perugia as it stood before the palaces of the Baglioni were 
razed to make way for the fortress of Paul III. One may also 
reconstruct the Episcopio as it stood in the quattrocento, the facades 
of San Pietro de’ Cassinensi and San Francesco, now completely 
transformed, and other important Perugian buildings. Bonfigli, 
therefore, thanks to his love for his native town and to the very 
garrulity with which he has been reproached, is revealed as the 
ideal archaeologist’s painter, faithfully reproducing scenes and build- 
ings, commonplace enough in his day, but of absorbing interest in 
ours. 


3. Professor Frank J. Mather, Jr., of Princeton University, 
GHiotto’s First Fresco in the Arena Chapel. 


The writer associated the first subject in the Arena Chapel, which 
Adolfo Venturi has recently correctly interpreted as God despatching 
Gabriel to the Annunciation, with its literary source in the Bona- 
venturan treatise Meditations on the Life of Christ. The first chapter 
of this famous devotional work describes a debate in Heaven in 
which God, yielding to the entreaties of the angels for mankind, 
sends Gabriel to announce the Incarnation to Mary. Giotto has 
followed his text in its broader lines, depicting a celestial assize, but 
omitting some of the more scholastic and unpictorial details of his 
literary original. 
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4. Professor Charles R. Morey, of Princeton University, 
Mediaeval Paintings in the Freer Collection. 
No abstract of this paper was received. 


5. Professor Allan Marquand, of Princeton University, A 
Terra-Cotta Bust of Frangois I. 


In the collection of Mr. George Blumenthal there is a glazed terra- 
cotta bust of Francois I. It once stood over the door of the Chateau 
de Sansac in a medallion inscribed Franciscus Primus set in a rec- 
tangular frame which bore the date 1529. As Jerome della Robbia 
was in the employment of Frangois I at this date, one naturally 
thinks that the bust may be an example of his workmanship. How- 
ever, the construction of the bust, the quality of the glaze, the form 
of the frame, and the style of portraiture combine to show that this 
bust is French —a very early and rare example of French glazing 
of terra-cotta. 


6. Mr. E. Baldwin Smith, of Princeton University, Ivory 
Carvings from Provence. 


Although many ivories of the Early Christian Period have been 
proved of Eastern or Western workmanship, there is one group, the 
best examples of which are the Milan book covers, which is eclectic 
and difficult of localizing. Outside the fact that this group shows 
both Eastern and Western characteristics, it has a distinguishing 
feature in the Massacre of the Innocents. The seven examples of 
this massacre occurring on the ivories show the soldiers of Herod 
smashing the children to the ground, whereas the Syrian, Roman, 
and Egyptian examples have the now traditional sword type of 
massacre. To locate this group, with its mixed characteristics and 
its unique smashing massacre, there must be found some region 
where the art of the East and West met and mingled. Provence was 
the region through which poured the vast numbers of Syrian 
merchants who overran Gaul from the fourth to the seventh cen- 
tury, and it was in these Provengal cities that the traditions of 
Roman sarcophagi carvers were continued. These sarcophagi, 
moreover, reveal the same eclectic character as the ivories, and 
on a sarcophagus of St. Maximin occurs a similar Smashing 
Massacre. Furthermore, the cult of the First Martyrs existed 
from ancient times at Marseilles, where their relics were brought 
from the Orient by St. Cassien. Here, then, in Provence, about 
the cult of the First Martyrs, was a school of ivory carvers which 
reflected the mingled art of the East and West. 
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7. Professor Clarence Ward, of Rutgers College, Some Notes 
on Norman Vaulting. 


The purpose of the paper was to show first that the Norman 
builders of the early twelfth century looked to Lombardy for a 
vaulting system, and did adopt the square vault covering two bays 
of the nave; second, that they were forced to change from the 
domed up type to one with practically level crowns in order to 
preserve the original arrangement of the timber roofs, which were 
either then in place or had once been standing; third, that they 
were determined to preserve the clerestory window in each bay, 
and, when necessary, either subdivided the window severies of the 
vault, thus creating the six-part type, or even moved the window 
out of centre in order to use the simpler four-part form; fourth, 
that they always added an intermediate transverse arch with a 
wall above beneath such four-part vaults, giving them a pseudo- 
sexpartite character, the reason for the employment of such arches 
probably being, first, because they tied together the clerestory 
walls and had already been used in one or more Norman churches 
with wooden roofs; second, because they were necessarily used in 
the six-part vault as developed in Saint Etienne at Caen, which 
was one of the most important churches of the school, and may, 
therefore, have been copied in this respect; and third, because such 
an arch possessed the structural advantages of reducing the amount 
of temporary centring required, of bracing the keystone of the 
diagonals, which were generally of flattened section, and, finally, 
of carrying a certain amount of the weight of the vaults to the 
intermediate piers. 

The paper further attempted to show that the pseudo-sexpartite 
vault was not so much a prototype as a contemporary of the true 
form, and admirably suited to the architecture of inert masses in 
which it is found. 


Section D. Prehistoric and American. 


1. Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, of the Smithsonian Institution, Wash- 
ington, The Archaeological and Other Remains in Eastern Asia 
of a Race Physically allied to that of the North American Indian. 

No abstract of this paper was received. 


2. Mr. A. V. Kidder, of Harvard University, Some Unde- 
scribed Ruins of the Historic Period from the Upper San Juan, 
New Mexico. 


The paper dealt with ruins scattered over a considerable area in 
Gobernador, Ceresal, and Largo Cafions, tributaries of the upper 
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San Juan River in Northern New Mexico. The groups are built on 
easily defensible mesa-spurs, and where not entirely protected by 
their natural position are guarded by flanking walls. They are 
recognized as post-Columbian by the marks of iron axes on the roof 
beams; by certain structural peculiarities not found in prehistoric 
ruins, such as the use of hewn planks, and the so-called “hood- 
chimney ”; and also by the discovery of cow and sheep bones in the 
rubbish heaps. Closely associated with the ruins are the remains of 
structures identical with modern Navajo hogdns. The pottery is 
unlike any ancient type, but agrees in shape, texture, and probably 
in decoration with older historic wares. It is probable that these 
ruins were occupied at or shortly after the time of the Pueblo Revolt 
of 1680, and it is suggested that they may have been the work of 
the Jeurez, which tribe is known to have fled north and to have 
lived for a period of years among the Navajos. The group is inter- 
esting because it lies well outside the previously known range of 
the Pueblos, and an investigation of its pottery should throw 
considerable light on the little-known wares of the Revolt 
Period. 


3. Dr. Charles Warren Currier, of Washington, D.C., The 
City of Cajamarquilla, Peru. 


Origin of the first American; division between the savage and 
semi-civilized inhabitants of the New World; immense work remains 
to be done in American, and especially Peruvian, archaeology ; diffi- 
culties to be overcome; Inca and pre-Inca civilizations in Peru — 
pre-Inca civilization divided into the megalithic of the mountains 
and the adobe of the coast; ruins of Tiahuanaco; decadence of coast 
civilization; conquests of Tupac-Yupanqui; ruins of the Rimac 
valley comparatively unknown; three principal groups: Huadea, 
Armatambo, and Cajamarquilla; Cajamarquilla visited by Squier 
and Middendorf; my excursion to Cajamarquilla; general descrip- 
tion; extent of the ruins; elevation of the soil; description of the 
houses; the ruins described by Squier; pits of varying depth very 
numerous; burial grounds; human remains; the pits long since 
opened and despoiled of possible objects of value; absence of inscrip- 
tions and works of art; inference as to antiquity from the accumula- 
tion of soil; to what civilization does Cajamarquilla belong? origin 
of the coast civilization; change of climate on the coast; character 
of the adobe buildings; first appearance of the Incas; their con- 
quests; journey of Miguel de Estete from Cajamarca to Pachacamac ; 
Estete’s opinion regarding the antiquity of Pachacamac; density of 
the coast population; its disappearance. 
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4. Dr. Edgar L. Hewett, of the School of American Archae- 
ology, Santa Fé, Historie Architecture in Santa Fé. 
No abstract of this paper was received. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 28. 2.30 P.M. 


Joint Session of the Institute and the Philological Associa- 
tion. The following archaeological papers were presented : 


1. Professor David M. Robinson, of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Recently Discovered Inscriptions from Sardes. 
The inscriptions will be published in later numbers of the 


JOURNAL. 
2. Dr. Allan C. Johnson, of Princeton University, A Mew 


Athenian Treasure List. 
This paper will be published in full in a later number of the 


JOURNAL. 


3. Miss Edith H. Hall, of the University of Pennsylvania 
Museum, Excavations at Vrokastro, Crete, 1912. 


The writer described her excavations carried on at Vrokastro, Crete, 
in May and June, 1912, for the University of Pennsylvania Museum. 
The object of this second campaign was twofold: to explore further 
the geometric settlement on the summit of Vrokastro, and to locate 
the tombs belonging to this settlement. A second stretch of house- 
walls was uncovered on the north face of the mountain, which proved 
to belong to the same sort of poorly constructed dwellings as those 
excavated two years ago on the summit. They were, moreover, sin- 
gularly empty and yielded only a few complete vases, some of the 
transitional, others of the fully developed Dipylon style, and a group 
of interesting knives and fibulae. The tombs far surpassed the 
houses in importance. Six tholoi were found, one containing a hand- 
some set of vases of the stage transitional between the Mycenaean 
and geometric styles of vase-painting. They presented a large 
variety of shapes and many new designs. The same tomb yielded 
imported Egyptian faience seals of the XX-—XXII dynasties, and 
the pieces of a bronze tripod similar to one in the British Museum 
from Enkomi, Cyprus. Both inhumation and cremation were prac- 
ticed in these tholoi; sometimes the two methods of interment were 
noted inthe same tomb. Iron was chiefly used for weapons, bronze 
for the smaller objects. In addition to tholoi a type of tomb new 
to this period was discovered, viz. bone-enclosures like those of the 
Middle Minoan period found at Palaiokastro. Here cremation was 
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practiced, and the pottery was largely of the fully developed Dipylon 
type. A full report of these excavations will shortly be published 
in the Anthropological Publications of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Museum. 


4. Professor Lewis B. Paton, of Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary, Recent German Excavations at Baalbek. 
No abstract of this paper was received. 


SuNDAY, DECEMBER 29. 8 P.M. 


Dr. John P. Peters, of New York, With Pick and Spade in 
Palestine. 
No abstract of this paper was received. 


MonpDAY, DECEMBER 30. 9.30 A.M. 


1. Dr. Henry H. Armstrong, of Oberlin College, Studies at 
Setia. 


The writer gave a brief summary of the results of topographical 
studies made at and near Sezze, ancient Setia, during the summer 
of 1912. The course of the ancient road that led from the Via 
Appia to Setia was plotted, from the point where it leaves the 
modern highway at Acquaviva, for 1000 metres up the hill; ex- 
tensive remains of its retaining wall and a well-preserved piece 
of the pavement were found. The road dates from after 312 s.c., 
the pavement probably from the end of the republic. At Sezze 
itself the entire circuit of the ancient city wall was determined 
from the numerous fragments still existing. Two types of masonry 
were employed in its construction, a carefully fitted polygonal 
masonry with smoothed face, and a quasi-ashlar, rusticated masonry. 
Both types seem to date from after the foundation of the Roman 
colony in 382 B.c. Other terrace walls of quasi-ashlar masonry, of 
unknown use, within and without the city were discussed. Various 
inscriptions and some architectural fragments indicate the presence 
of several temples and a basilica, but the location of none of them 
could be fixed. Owing to the season, no attempt was made to study 
the remains of the ancient road and numerous villas in the territory 
of Setia bordering on the Pontine Marshes and in the marshes 
themselves. 


2. Miss Hetty Goldman, of the American School, Athens, 
Excavations at Halae. 
No abstract of this paper was received. 
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3. Dr. T. Leslie Shear, of Columbia University, Loryma, 
Castle and City: Investigations of 1912. 
No abstract of this paper was received. 


4. Professor W. W. Baker, of Haverford College, A Vase 


Fragment from Vari. 
This paper will be published in full in a later number of the 


JOURNAL. 


5. Professor Walter Dennison, of Swarthmore College, A 
Byzantine Gold Treasure from Egypt Recently Acquired by 
Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. 


The writer described. a collection of gold objects of Byzantine 
workmanship similar in type and style of decoration to those in 
the Freer collection described briefly in A.J.A., XIV, 1910, pp. 
79-81. There are ten pieces in the Morgan collection, a pectoral, 
three necklaces, a pair of earrings, and two pairs of bracelets. The 
pectoral is decorated with a central medallion, bearing on the 
obverse the portrait of a fifth-century emperor and surrounded 
by a cluster of solidi of the emperors, Theodorus, Anthemius, and 
Justinian; the pectoral, therefore, is as late at least as the middle 
of the sixth century. One necklace is ornamented with medallion 
pendants consisting of awrei of Alexander Severus set in a gold 
frame; another necklace has as a pendant an eight-sided, unpolished 
emerald; the third necklace has fifteen pendants of alternating 
groups of four sapphires and four pearls. Each of the earrings has 
three braided chains pendant, terminating in pearls. One of the 
pairs of bracelets is profusely ornamented with pearls, sapphires, 
and emeralds. 

A full publication will be made later. 


6. Professor Paul Baur, of Yale University, C. W. Lunsingh 
Scheurleer’s Collection of Antiquities in the Hague. 
No abstract of this paper was received. 


7. Dr. Artkur Stoddard Cooley, of Lehigh University, 
Archaeological Notes. 


A brief description illustrated with slides from photographs of 
the following: 1. The restoration of the Propylaea at Athens, 
showing a view from the Nike bastion, the marble tiles on a portion 
of the ceiling which has been rebuilt, and an unusual view of the 
Nike Temple from this point. 2. The excavation on the Pnyx 
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behind (west of) the great retaining wall, revealing an earlier “ step- 
wall” with buttresses; objection to an assigned late date for both 
walls. 3. Changes in the Dipylon cemetery, with restorations of 
earlier aspect of the monuments in situ and excavations behind the 
Demetria and Pamphile stele. 4. The altar of Poseidon (?) exca- 
vated in 1911 near the town of Corfu, and a comparison of its triglyph 
decoration with that of the Agora Fountain at Corinth. 5. Views 
of the little Doric temple of the Nymphs excavated on the east 
coast of Corfu in the spring of 1912. 6. Paestum: the ancient 
street west of the temples, and the semi-circular steps at the east 
end of the “ Basilica.” 7. Two views of tombs outside the Vesuvius 
Gate of Pompeii. 


MonpbAy, DECEMBER 30. 8 P.M. 


1. Professor Howard Crosby Butler, of Princeton Univer- 
sity, American Excavations at Sardes, 1912. 
See A.J.A. XVI, 1912, pp. 465-479. 


2. Dr. Edgar L. Hewett, of the School of American Archae- 
ology, Santa Fé, American Excavations at Quirigua, 1912. 
No abstract of this paper was received. 


3. Professor Francis W. Kelsey, of the University of Michi- 
gan, The Province and Scope of Archaeology. 
No abstract of this paper was received. 
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July-December 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL NEWS’ 


NOTES ON RECENT EXCAVATIONS AND 
DISCOVERIES; OTHER NEWS 


WILLIAM N. Bates, Editor 
220, St. Mark’s Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


BULGARIA. — Recent Archaeological Work.— Notes on some re- 
cent discoveries in Bulgaria and on recent publications of earlier work, by 
B. Friiow, are given in Arch. Anz. 1912, cols. 558-576 (17 figs.). In the 
church of S. Sophia, in Sofia, the two mosaic pavements found, one 
above the other, about 4 m. apart, are now dated by coins in the débris 
filling the space between them, as of the beginning of the fourth and fifth 
centuries respectively. With the earlier and finer one, which belonged to a 
one-naved church about 10 m. long, the picture mosaic discovered in 
the apse of the church in 1896 is to be classed. The second floor, with 
geometric patterns, is that of a somewhat larger church. Both were much 
injured in antiquity when the present church was built. The graves and 
tombs found in and about the church are not earlier than the fourth century. 
Late Roman mosaics, similar to the upper one at Sofia, were found at Stara 
Zagora, at Saparevska Bania (ancient Germania) and at Kostendil 
(Pautalia). The last, with a vase and a large snake in addition to the 
geometric designs, may show the site of the local worship of Asclepius. 
In a village near Kostendil the site of an extensive sanctuary of Zeus and 
Hera has been identified by the statues of the divinities, of good Roman 
work, and the statuettes, votive reliefs, and other offerings. A smaller 
building, two-celled like the first, and some granite capitals and a column 
from a third belong to the same sanctuary, which was destroyed by 
violence. The coins are of about 150-300 a.p. The prehistoric sites in- 
clude a palaeolithic settlement near Tirnova, the first found in Bulgaria; 
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a hill near Shumen, from which comes pottery, not yet adequately pub- 
lished, and very interesting figurines of clay and bone; and a line of settle- 
ments along the Danube, some of which were reoccupied in Roman times. 
The pottery is of some interest, especially pieces from Kutovo and Vidbol. 
A Greek slab grave near Misivri (Mesambria) on the coast contained as 
ossuary a bronze hydria of the fourth century B.c., with a handle relief of 
Boreas and Orithyia. Other objects from various sites, that are now in 
the National Museum or in private possession, include a relief of the 
Thracian god TAdafys, thought to resemble the Roman Silvanus; an altar 
to |. O. M. TAMITENUS;; one end of a sarcophagus cover which has the 
Thracian Horseman with symbolic accompaniments and two Heracles 
scenes, carved in great detail; other reliefs of the Horseman, one with 
Asclepius and Hygieia and one inscribed [iris dpov; a marble female 
portrait head of the third century a.p., remarkable for the round shape of 
the skull and the close-lying hair; a bronze statuette of a barbarian warrior 
or gladiator, made with movable head; a bronze weight in the form of a 
bust filled with lead; several gold and silver rings; a dozen late Roman 
plain silver bowls with pointed bases; two toy horses on wheels, of clay; 
silver and bronze coins of the Roman period, gold and copper Byzantine 
coins, and Bulgarian silver groschen of the Czar Ivan Alexander, 1331-1365. 

KIRK KILISSE.— A Tholos Tomb.—In B.S.A. XVII, session of 
1910-11, pp. 76-79 (pl.; 2 figs.), F. W. Hastuck describes a tholos tomb 
near Kirk Kilisse, some thirty-five miles east of Adrianople. This was one 
of three. It was opened in 1891 and its contents are in the museum at 
Constantinople, Nos. 163, 164, 175, 195, 267, 273, and 310 in the Bronze 
Room. All are of silver, or bronze, or bronze-gilt, and (except a thin 
silver double axe) evidently of Hellenistic date. The circular tholos is 
built of horizontal courses of large, cut stones, elaborately dressed within, 
but left rough outside, where they were covered with earth. The moulding 
above the door cannot, according to Mr. Dinsmoor, be earlier than the 
fourth century B.c. The tomb represents a late survival of a primitive 
technique. 

NECROLOGY.— E. W. Moes.— E. W. Moes, director of the Print- 
Cabinet of Amsterdam, died on the 30th of October, 1912. Born 
September 5, 1864, he was appointed in 1886 assistant archivist at 
Rotterdam, then assistant librarian of the University of Amsterdam in 
1890. In 1898 he became assistant director of the Print-Cabinet, and in 
1903, director. Among other works, he was the author of IJconograjia 
Batava, of an important book on Frans Hals (1909), and of many articles 
in the Netherlandish reviews. He was regarded as an authority on the 
Dutch engraving of the seventeenth century, on which subject he com- 
posed a monumental work, which has been continued by C. P. Burger. 
(Chron. Arts, 1912, p. 283.) 

George Niemann. — The architect George Niemann died at Vienna, 
February 19, 1912, at the age of 72 years. He was a friend of 
Benndorf, and studied with him the monuments of Samothrace, Lycia 
and Caria, Gjélbaschi, Adam-Klissi, and Ephesus. _(S. R., R. Arch. XIX, 
1912, p. 431.) 

SERVIA. — Recent Discoveries.— A sketch of excavations and dis- 
coveries in Servia, in the years 1907-1911, by N. Vuuié, is given in Arch. 
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Anz. 1912, cols. 546-558 (8 figs.). Prehistoric sites at Zuto Brdo (Yellow 
Hill) and Vinéa on the Danube and Gradac in southeastern Servia yielded 
flint, obsidian and bone implements, bronzes, terra-cotta idols and statuettes, 
chiefly female, and animal figures, marble figurines, pottery, and single finds 
in iron, glass, ete., most of which have gone to the National Museum at 
Belgrade. The pottery is mostly hand-shaped, sometimes with red or bluish 
slip, and simple decorations of incised and sometimes color-filled outline or 
stamped patterns, or with black glaze paint on a whitish ground. At Vinéa 
the remains of houses were found in several overlying strata. They are 
square, with wattle walls, and have hearth and oven inside. They are set 
down without any regard to streets. Two skeletons were found in graves, 
one in a crouching position. A large Roman camp (200 by 200 m.) has 
been excavated at Stojnik, south of Belgrade. It has the main entrance 
on the south side, toward the citizen settlement, and contains one long 
building (46 by 16 m.) with a row of piers down the middle, and a com- 
plex of apartments, one of which has an apse at the west end, a well in the 
southeast corner, and a row of heating arrangements along the axis. The 
small finds include a number of coins, mostly of the third and fourth centu- 
ries, with one Greek coin of Galerius Antoninus, the son of Marcus. 
THRACE. — Greek and Latin Inscriptions.—In R. Arch. XX, 1912, 
pp. 255-276 (6 figs.), GzorGes SeureE gives the text of twenty-seven 
inscriptions from Thrace. Two are Latin, the rest Greek. Eighteen are 
funerary, one is from a vase, the rest are fragmentary or illegible. This 
is the fourth article in the series (cf. A.J.A. XVI, 1912, pp. 113 and 435). 


EGYPT 


EXCAVATIONS OF THE EGYPTIAN RESEARCH STU- 
DENTS’ ASSOCIATION.—The Egyptian Research Students’ Asso- 
ciation, during the winter of 1911-12, carried on excavations at the Roman 
fort at Shurafa, identified with Scenas Mandras. At Kafr Ammar, 
50 km. south of Cairo, a cemetery from the prehistoric period to the time 
of the pyramid builders was found, and pieces of cloth, bits of wooden 
sarcophagi, bedsteads, etc., were brought to light. Three hundred ala- 
baster vases and dishes and numerous pots of terra-cotta were found, 
including one large jar with part of a zebra upon it. A seal of Narmer- 
Mena was also discovered. At Heliopolis traces of a second obelisk were 
found; and at Memphis an alabaster sphinx weighing eighty tons. 
(Kunstchr., June 28, 1912, col. 503.) 

EXCAVATIONS OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM. — In 
B. Metr. Mus. VII, 1912, pp. 184-190, H. E. W(ixtock) reports upon the 
recent work of the Metropolitan Museum of New York in Egypt. Little 
was done at the temple of Hibis at Kharga, and no attempt will be made 
to clear the temenos until the restorations now in progress are completed. 
Rows of sphinxes were discovered flanking the approach from the east; also 
new pieces of the portico of Nectanebo. On the new concessions opposite 
Luxor, near the modern villages of Gurneh and El Ba’arat, excavations 
were carried on, especially at the palace of Amenhotep III, south of the 
temple of Medinet Habu. This building was under construction from 
about 1400 to 1375 B.c., and consisted of a series of rambling one-story 
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structures erected from time to time. There were dwellings for the use 
of officials and houses and shops for workmen. The whole aggregate of 
buildings was enclosed by a brick wall, with a gateway to the west and 
probably others to the north and east. The harem was separated from 
the rest of the palace by a wall in which was a single door. One passed 
through this into a vestibule which opened into a pillared antechamber. 
Passages led to the sides, and a stairway to the roof. The royal dining- 
room with apartments for the king was in this part of the palace, and 
eight suites for the ladies of the harem. The sun-dried bricks of which 
the palace was built bear the name of the king, in one place the name 
of the palace, Neb-maat-re, “house of 

rejoicing,” and in the latest part the 

names of the king and his queen Tiy. 

The floors were of brick; the roof was 

supported by palm logs. Floors, walls, 

and ceilings were covered with plaster 

made of mud and chopped straw, which, 

in the principal rooms, was covered with 

frescoes. In one room the ceiling de- 

sign consisted of spirals surrounding 

cows’ heads which have rosettes between 

the horns; in another, pigeons and 

ducks (Fig. 1). Many small objects 

were unearthed, some of them in the 

process of manufacture. At the north 

end of the hill of Sheik abd el Gurneh 

the tomb of an official of the eleventh 

dynasty with remarkably good sculp- 

lle tures was cleared. In the seventh cen- 

. vars tury it was occupied by an anchorite, 


ry. ~ Apa Epiphanios, who founded a small 


monastery there. A considerable num- 
Figure 1.—Crrine 1 Patace or — ber of papyri of this date were found, as 
AmennotepP III. Restorep. well as a codex in which a hymn is 
given in Greek and Coptic. 
ABYDOS.—The Recent Excavations.—A year ago the excava- 
tions of the Egypt Exploration Fund at Abydos were reported as centring 
about a sloping passage lying in an axis passing through the subterranean 
chamber in the temenos of Seti’s temple, the temple itself, and so out to 
the desert (Fig. 2). The past season has brought to light the buried 
remains of a colony of predynastic Egyptians. Beneath the wind-swept 
sand, a few inches deep, is a thick, dark stratum-sand, mingled with burnt 
wood, potsherds, animal bones, and decaying vegetable matter. This 
rubbish, accumulated until decency or circumstances compelled a re- 
moval, yielded objects of interest. Two hearths, each about 20 feet in 
diameter, were buried in ashes, from which came arrow-heads, borers, 
scrapers, knives, and saws. A cylindrical seal shows four animal forms, 
one of them possibly an elephant. A small copper chisel was found. 
Grain was ground on flat slabs of stone. The abundance of bones attests 
a meat diet, the bones cracked to extraci the marrow. Traces of buildings 
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have disappeared; it was a colony of the common people. In one corner 
was a primitive furnace, 23 jars, arranged 12 and 11, packed close together 


Figure 2.— Asypos. PLan oF THE OSIREION. 


and bolstered up by vertical fire-bricks. Masses of charred logs suggest a 
slow-heat furnace for keeping things warm a long time. (W. N. STEARNS.) 

MEIR. — Recent Discoveries.— A. M. Blackman has excavated at 
Meir in Upper Egypt six decorated tombs. The earliest belonged to the 
sixth dynasty and the others to the Middle Kingdom. The latter formed 
a group by themselves and belonged to five successive generations of 
princes. Complete records were also made of two tomb-chapels, the 
earliest and latest of the Middle Kingdom group. (Nation, November 28, 
1912, p. 519.) 

MEMPHIS. — Third Dynasty Tombs. — During the past two winters 
J. E. Quibell has excavated in a small part of the cemetery at Mem- 
phis more than four hundred tombs. These are uniform in type, and 
covering but a small period of time, mostly of the second and third 
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dynasties. The excavations showed that the burial chambers were in 
the form of a house, complete in every respect, even to the bathroom, 
indicating that the provision which it was thought necessary to make 
for the dead was more thoughtful and complete in this early age than in 
the later epochs. In all these underground chambers the antiquities found 
were somewhat disappointing. This was due to the fact that the tombs 
had been opened by ancient robbers. However, a great number of bowls 
and dishes were obtained, also ewers and copper basins, and fragments 
from a wooden draughts-board. The seals on the vases were in three 
tombs inscribed with kings’ names, thereby giving assured dates for the 
cemetery. The walls of the underground passages in these tombs were 
covered with paintings. (Nation, November 28, 1912, p. 519.) 

MEROE.— Recent Excavations.—In Ann. Arch. Anthr. V, 1912, 
pp. 73-83 (3 pls.; 3 plans), J. GARSTANG summarizes the results of the 
last expedition to Meroe. In the northeastern part of the Royal City 
a postern gate was found in the north wall, and what was probably a 
stairway leading to the ramparts. In this part of the city were remains 
of Roman baths, with a stone bathtub of modern shape, and heating 
apparatus. To the northwest a small prostyle temple of irregular shape 
was found, and to the southwest the royal baths. These included a 
frigidarium and a tepidarium with ornamental seats. The swimming bath 
was two metres deep, and adorned with glazed tiles and sculptured 
decoration between the water spouts. There were frescoes above. Several 
statues were found, including a reclining figure like the Vatican Nile. 
The original building was erected in the third or second century B.c. and 
reconstructed a century later. The sculptures are all of local execution. 
All the buildings in the Royal City fall into three periods. (1) 700 to 
300 B.c., when the city was established, the great stone buildings erected, 
and Egyptian influence prevailed. ~ (2) 300 B.c. to 100 a.p., period of Greek 
influence. Objects of pure Meroitic origin belong to this time. (3) 200 to 
700 a.p., Roman influence. City destroyed about 700. 

MINYEH.— Recent Excavations.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1912, 
pp. 484-490, R. Nex reports upon his excavations at two sites near 
Minyeh during the winter of 1911-12. At Tuneh considerable work 
was done in the cemetery of Hermopolis, which dates from the eigh- 
teenth to the twentieth dynasties. The tombs were rectangular pits 
hollowed out in the rock, and originally had superstructures. At 
the bottom of the pits were usually three rooms, one at the right, 
one at the left, and one between. The usual funeral furniture of the 
period was found in abundance, and great quantities of figurines. As 
many as four hundred were found in a single tomb. Few historical 
inscriptions were discovered, and these came chiefly from a demolished 
temple of Amenophis IV. A very fine sarcophagus of black granite was 
taken to Paris. At Zawiyet el-Métin a cemetery of the Old Empire 
was discovered beneath the remains of a Roman village. A small stepped 
pyramid of the second or third dynasty was partly cleared. Some sculp- 
tured blocks of an eighteenth dynasty building were also found. 


‘ 
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BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA 


ASSHUR.—The German Excavations.—JIn S. S. Times, December 
28, 1912, pp. 829 f., E. J. Banks describes a visit to Asshur, the original capital 
of the Assyrian Empire. At the present moment the workmen are employed 
in excavating the ancient graves. The cemetery is yielding valuable re- 
sults. The tombs are large monuments of well-dressed stone worthy of 
adorning any American cemetery. In them only the kings or nobles could 
have been buried. They are found not without the city walls, as one might 
expect, but within the city, where they might be protected from the enemy. 
They are rectangular in shape, enclosing a chamber about eight feet long 
and half as wide. At one end, but raised from the ground, is a door of 
stone which still turns in its sockets. The walls are about ten feet high, 
and roofed above by a curving arch. 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 


‘AIN SHEMS. — The Recent Excavations. — In the Annual for 1911 
of the Pal. Ex. Fund, pp. 41-94 (8 pls. ; 28 figs.), D. MackKENzzI= reports the 
results of the excavations at ‘Ain Shems during the year 1911; and in Pal. 
Ex. Fund, October, 1912, pp. 171-178, he describes the further progress of 
the work during the summer of 1912. The main results are as follows : first, 
there is the earliest period, when a Canaanite population in contact with 
some indigenous race founded the earliest settlement, represented by the 
deposits next the rock, which have a depth of from four to five feet. Fairly 
high up in this stratum the Semitic (Canaanite) deposits give distinctive in- 
dications of contact with foreign countries, including Egypt, Cyprus, and 
the islands of the Aegean archipelago. The Egyptian relations show a 
strong culminating domination, corresponding to the period of the eighteenth 
dynasty. The second stratum at Beth-Shemesh, which is from five to six 
feet in thickness, is that which contained the painted Philistine pottery. 
The culmination of this period of Philistine influence may be sought in the 
era about 1200-1100 B.c. In the third stratum, i.e. that nearest to the 
present surface of the ground, the Canaanite types of pottery maintain their 
old prominence, but there is no more of the painted Philistine pottery 
and the Philistine influence seems to be conspicuous by its absence. It may 
fairly be asumed that the third and last period in the history of Beth- 
Shemesh was one of Israelite influence and domination and that it extended 
from the eleventh to the eighth or seventh century B.c. There is every reason 
to think that it was the people of Israel who were the victors in the great 
siege represented by the burnt débris of the sacred city of Beth-Shemesh, 
as we see it encumbering the south gate of the city. The last era of the city 
would thus coincide with the period of the kings of Judah, and its final ex- 
tinction may have fallen in the time of the Assyrian invasions about the 
seventh century B.c. 

AMMAN. —The Megalithic Monuments—In the Annual for 1911 
of the Pal. Ex. Fund, pp. 1-40 (6 pls.; 11 figs.), D. MAckENnzix reports the 
results of his excavations of the megalithic monuments at ancient Rabbath 
Ammon. Tombs of simple dolmen type may be taken as representing the 
first and earliest phase of megalithic civilization at Rabat Ammon. The 
second period in the megalithic civilization is not represented at Amman 
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by monuments discernible above ground. But later investigations may tend 
to show that it has ample illustration at other sites. Its characteristic mark 
is the elongated type of dolmenic tomb with orthostatic slabs forming the 
cella, like that at Kosseir. The third or culminating period in the mega- 
lithic civilization is represented at Amman by a whole series of monu- 
ments. Its most characteristic marks are the dolmenic tomb and round 
towers with splayed masonry of Rujm-el-Melfuf. 

BEIRUT. — A Latin Inscription. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1912, pp. 248- 
256 (fig.), L. JALABERT publishes a Latin inscription recently found at 
Beirut dating from the second century a.p. It is a dedication in honor of 
C. Valerius Rufus and records the fact that he was sent with a body of men 
to Cyprus, evidently to suppress the revolt of the Jews in 116-117. 

OPHEL. — Recent English Excavations.—In R. Bibl. IX, 1912, pp. 
424-453, 544-574 (7 pls.; 9 figs.), H. Vincent describes the results of the 
recent English excavations in the Siloam Tunnel and the Hill of Ophel at 
Jerusalem in continuation of the report given in previous numbers of the 
same journal. 

SAKJE GEUZI. — The Excavations of 1911.—In Ann. Arch. Anthr. 
V, 1912, pp. 63-72 (3 pls.), J. GARSTANG gives some additional details of 
his excavations at Sakje Geuzi in 1911 (see A.J.A. XVI, pp. 439 f.). 
The large mound, called Songrus Eyuk, was almost entirely artificial, al- 
though 160 feet high, about 600 feet long, and 500 feet wide. On the highest 
part was an almost complete building, of the first or second century B.c. 
made of sun-dried bricks upon a stone foundation. There was no perma- 
nent occupation of the site after Seleucid times. Hittite remains were 
found at a depth of twenty feet and were still being unearthed at a depth of 
forty feet. The lowest buildings were contemporary with the eighteenth 
dynasty in Egypt, but there are outer defensive walls which are much 
earlier. These cannot be definitelydated. But remains of two other periods 
belong to the eighteenth and twenty-sixth Egyptian dynasties. A deposit of 
Syro-Hittite vases was discovered between the main walls of the eighteenth 
dynasty. The smaller mound of Jobba Eyuk, where the sculptured gateway 
was found in 1898, was completely excavated. The main wall enclosed a 
quadrangular space about 130 m. by 190 m. There was but one gateway, 
which had once been adorned with sculptures, and fragments of a lion hunt 
like the one in Berlin, came to light. Inside the outer portico of the palace 
on the right was a stairway with sculptured decorations consisting of rosettes 
and other conventional patterns. Two doors led from the portico into other 
rooms. The one in the middle was adorned with sculptured slabs. A third 
door at the left led to a court paved with cobble-stones from which a stair- 
way led to the main wall. The buildings and offices of the palace seem 
to have been arranged in a double row inside the main walls. Potsherds 
were found in an unbroken series from neolithic times to the time of the 
palace; that is, to about the ninth century B.c. 


ASIA MINOR 


ANTIOCH IN PISIDIA.— Further Discoveries in the Sanctuary 
of Men.—In Athen. August 10, 1912, p. 149, W. M. Ramsay reports the 
discovery in the sanctuary of Men at Pisidian Antioch (see A.J.A. XVI, 
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p. 117) of an important inscription on the base of a statue of a.certain C. 
Caristanius Fronto Cassianus, the praefect of P. Septimius Quirinius when 
he was Triumvir of Antioch. It proves what Mommsen and others argued 
that Quirinius was twice governor, once in 6-7 A.D. and once earlier, and 
that his name should be restored in the Tibur inscription. According to 
Luke he was governor of Syria when Jesus was born. The war against the 
Homonades was fought in 8 B.c. Jbid. August 31, 1912, p. 226, he shows that 
the hieron was an irregular quadrilateral surrounded by a wall 19 feet thick 
on the southwest and 5 feet thick on the other side. There were two 
main entrances, on the southwest and southeast sides. The sanctuary was 
completely wrecked in the fifth century, probably by Christians. No coins 
later than the fourth century were found. A fine statue of a certain Cornelia 
Antonia was unearthed. It seems to have been made early in the first cen- 
tury A.p. and later altered. It is almost perfect. Ibid. September 7, 1912, 
p- 252, he shows that the architectural character of the central sanctuary of 
Men is obscure, but it was probably a small temple. The great cistern, which 
is later than the enclosing wall, was full of late inscriptions of little value. 
There was an anti-Christian movement in Antioch under Maximian ITI and 
Maximin. Associated with Men was a goddess who is referred to in Greek 
as Demeter. A general account of the excavations is published by M. M. 
Harpre in J.H.S. XXXII, 1912, pp. 111-150 (18 figs.) ; and additional de- 
tails by Sir W. M. Ramsay, ibid. pp. 151-170, and by F. W. Hastvuck, ibid. 
p- 390. 

CNIDUS. — Bronze and Iron. — In 1911 a deposit of eleven lance-heads 
(six of which were of bronze and five of iron, all of the same type), a small 
iron knife, and a whetstone was found at Cnidus. The coexistence of the 
two metals, as at Hallstatt and in the Homeric civilization, was emphasized 
by W. Ridgeway at the meeting of the British Association at Dundee in 
1912. (S. R., R. Arch. XX, 1912, p. 296.) 

PAMPHYLIA. — Notes and Inscriptions. —In B.S.A. XVII, session 
of 1910-11, pp. 215-249 (2 figs.), H. A. Ormerop and E. S. G. Rosrnson 
contribute notes on the topography of Pamphylia (Bazar-ghediyi érenlik 
and neighborhood, Indjik, and the coast near Idalia) and the text (with 
commentary) of thirty-nine inscriptions, one of which is in Latin, the rest 
in Greek. Mostof them are fromsarcophagi. One conveys a life right in cer- 
tain property toa man named Harmax, after whose death it is to pass to Apollo, 
the income to be devoted to sacrifices and an annual feast. Another is of 
similar import. The Latin inscription is apparently a duplicate of one found 
at Euyukkeui and published by Mr. Woodward — a dedication to Diocletian, 
Maximianus, and the two Caesares (see under Pisidia). The article closes 
with a list of proper names. In J.H.S. XXXII, 1912, pp. 270-276, H. A. 
OrMeEROD publishes a stone inscribed on four faces with the names of the 
different throws with astragali and with quatrains giving the fortunes which 
they portend, found about six hours to the northeast of Adalia in Pam- 
phylia. It was badly damaged by the natives before it could be fully 
copied, but 29 quatrains are more or less preserved, and much might still be 
done to complete the readings. 

PERGAMON. — Discoveries in 1911.— In giving an account of the 
autumn campaign of 1911 at Pergamon, at the February (1912) meeting of 
the Berlin Archaeological Society, W. Doerpfeld described the sanctuary of 
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Demeter and Core, built by the brothers Philetaerus and Eumenes, and the 
newly discovered temple of Hera, built by Attalus LI, with cella of trachyte 
and marble pronaos, apparently the earliest marble building in the city. 
This would indicate that marble was not used there before the time of Attalus, 
and that the Great Altar belongs to him and not to Eumenes II. Doerpfeld 
defended his former interpretations of Strabo as to the geography of the 
coast of this region, assigning various names to places with which they are 
not usually identified. In this, A. Conze agreed with him only partially. 
The sculptures and inscriptions were described by A. Ippel. The broken 
male statue found in the temple of Hera, formerly called Zeus, is rather a 
portrait cult statue of Attalus II. (Arch. Anz. 1912, cols. 71-75.) 
PISIDIA. — Inscriptions. —In B.S.A. XVII, session of 1910-11, 
pp. 205-214, Artuur M. Woopwarp gives the text of eleven inscriptions 
from western Pisidia and notes on others previously published. Four are 
dedications to emperors: Antoninus Pius, Caracalla, Diocletian, and Max- 
imianus (with the Caesares Constantius and Maximianus; this is for the 
most part in Latin), and (apparently, as the inscription is nearly illegible) 
Constantine. Two inscriptions are agonistic, the others dedicatory. 


GREECE 


ARCHAEOLOGY IN GREECE, 1911-1912.— A survey of the ar- 
chaeological work in Greek lands for the year 1911-12, derived largely 
from the unpublished notes of the excavators, is given by F. W. Hastuck in 
J.H.S. XXXII, 1912, pp. 385-390. He attributes the most striking results 
of the year to the American excavations at Sardis, although very important 
and significant work has been accomplished also in Boeotia, Thessaly, Crete, 


and elsewhere. The occasional juxtaposition of inhumation and cremation 
suggests questions that are not yet answered. A somewhat fuller résumé, 
including Corfu, Delos, Melos, and Thasos, also Asia Minor and Crete, by 
G. Karo, is published in Arch. Anz. 1912, cols. 235-270. 

ANAVYSOS. — Recent Excavations. — In ITpaxrixa for 1911, pp. 110- 
131 (15 figs.), P. Kastriores and A. PHILapELPHEUSs describe their excava- 
tions at Anavysos (the ancient Anaphlystus) during August and Septem- 
ber, 1911. Many tombs were opened and more than one hundred vases of 
geometric style found. In the same tombs with them were a number of 
hand-made, monochrome vases with incised decoration, similar to those 
found at Troy and on other prehistoric sites. No trace of Mycenaean ware 
was found, although Anaphlystus was a very old deme. The writers argue 
as a result of their excavations that the geometric style of vase painting 
must go back to Mycenaean times. 

ARGOS. — Discoveries of the Dutch Expedition.— Since 1902 W. 
Voligraff of the University of Groningen has been carrying on excava- 
tions at Argos. He began work on the low hill known as the shield and in 
successive annual campaigns laid bare an important prehistoric settlement of 
about 2000 B.c. with heavy fortifications; then at the foot of the hill, a num- 
ber of large Mycenaean rock-tombs of the fifteenth and fourteenth centuries 
B.C., the contents of which are now in the National Museum at Athens. Pro- 
fessor Vollgraff then succeeded, by experimental trench-cutting, in getting a 
clear outline of the topography of ancient Argos, discovering among other 
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objects of special interest the stadium, the gymnasium, the sanctuaries of 
Apollo Pythius and Athena Oxyderces, a round temple of unknown age and 
dedication, the Roman aqueduct, the Nymphaeum, and a large stone terrace, 
which in all probability is the kritérion, or ancient place of judgment, men- 
tioned by Pausanias. The chief interest, however, lay in identifying the 
agora, an immense rectangular area of some 3000 square metres, which was 
partly roofed in and was surrounded on all sides by walls, temples, and col- 
onnades. On the north side, which is above 109 metres in length, the colon- 
nade has been unearthed almost intact, the columns still standing to a 
height of several metres, while most of the capitals are lying about near by. 
This colonnade apparently dates back to the fourth century B.c. An agora 
belonging to classical times of these dimensions and such arrangement is 
thus far unique in Greece or Asia Minor. Pausanias describes the Argive 
agora quite elaborately, and names no fewer than seventeen temples abut- 
ting on it. One of these temples has already been unearthed by Professor 
Vollgraff ; it is 32 m. long by 15} m. broad, and was built of fine white 
limestone. The substructure and numerous fragments of the superstructure 
are preserved, as well as the shattered statue of the goddess, whose name 
may, perhaps, be determined when the pieces are put together. Excava- 
tions are to be continued, and one may confidently hope for even more im- 
portant discoveries. (Nation, October 3, 1912, pp. 316-317, based on London 
Times.) 

ATHENS. — Geometric Graves. — In [paxrixa for 1911, pp. 97-104; 
358 (4 figs.; plan), P. Kastriotres describes his excavations near the church 
of Hagios Daniel in Athens, in which little of importance came to light ex- 
cept two large geometric amphorae containing unburnt bones of children. 
The vases had been broken in antiquity and fastened together with lead. 

Grave Monuments from the Dipylon.—In Ath. Mitt. XX XVII, 1912, 
pp. 226-232 (4 figs.), G. P. Orkonomos publishes (1) the inscription on a 
stele recently removed from a wall in the northern part of the Dipylon; 
(2) the basis of a trapeza standing near by; (3) a stele from the Eridanus. 

Recent Discoveries at the Piraeus. — The finding of a marble statuette 
of Aphrodite in the TAareia “YyyAGv at the Piraeus when the 
square was being paved led to excavation which revealed water channels be- 
longing to baths of the time of Augustus. A terra-cotta statuette of the 
type of the Farnese Heracles, and some coins were brought to light. 
(N. Kyparisses, [paxrixa for 1911, pp. 244-246.) 

CHALCIS. — Mycenaean Tombs. — In ITpaxrixa for 1911, pp. 236-241 
(2 figs.), G. A. PAPAVASILEIOU reports that during 1911 several Mycenaean 
tombs containing vase fragments and a few small objects of no particular 
importance were excavated at Chalcis; also tombs of the classical period, as 
well as a few dating from Christian times. An ancient reservoir which con- 
tinued in use until the fourth century B.c. was found; also a potter’s oven 
of Roman date and near it a small bronze bell inscribed EY TY XE! NIKA. 

CORFU. — Recent Excavations. — The results of the excavations car- 
ried on at Corfu during the last season have proved of great interest. An 
ancient temple, identified as that of Asclepius, has been completely laid 
bare. It is about 8} metres wide by 11} metres long. A large number of 
the columns have been found, and some of them have been reérected in their 
original places. In the middle of the temple was found the pedestal on which 
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the cult statue stood. The excavations in the temple where the relief of 
a Gorgon was discovered last year have also been completed. The space 
between the temple and the altar was cleared and a number of interesting 
objects found, among them the painted tiles from the roof of the temple. 
The altar itself is of an interesting type, being decorated on the outside with 
a Doric frieze of metopes and triglyphs. (Nation, October 10, 1912, p. 342.) 

CYNURIA. — The Temple of Apollo Tyritus. — In IIpaxrixa for 1911, 
pp. 253-279 (14 figs.), K. A. Ruomaros describes his excavations on the hill 
of Hagios Elias in eastern Laconia. A few architectural fragments belonging 
to a sixth century temple were found but its exact site could not be located. 
The foundations of a fourth century temple and of an altar of the same date 
were uncovered. The small objects dated from the fifth century and earlier. 
The more important of them are two small bronze bulls dating from the sixth 
century B.c., one of them inscribed AT EAONKAE, the last three letters not 
yet interpreted ; two small bronze lions which were used as brooches, one of 
them inscribed ; a dedication to Apollo from the interior of a cylix; piece of 
a bronze bowl inscribed ATEAONTVPIT, which identifies the site. The 
modern town of Nrepé, where about 400 m. of the ancient walls have long 
been known, preserves the ancient name. Other finds were a bronze stat- 
uette of Heracles, a bronze horse, a siren, a few terra-cotta figurines of a 
seated and of a standing goddess, many iron spear points as well as swords, 
darts, and a trident, about ten lead crowns and a number of aryballi. The 
writer also points out that Polichna is the modern Poulithra, one hour south 
of Leonidi; that the Glympeis of Polybias is the modern Lynkia which 
should be Lympia; that the location of Prasiae near the little harbor of 
Leonidi is confirmed. 

CYPARISSIAE. — Recent Discoveries. — Tentative excavations at 
Cyparissiae have revealed the remains of a large building with columns. 
Other walls seem to have belonged to colonnades. It is suggested that these 
are on the site of the Roman forum, but nothing more definite can be stated 
until further excavations are made. A few tombs were found and 122 coins. 
(N. Kyparisses, [paxrixd for 1911, pp. 247-252.) 

DELPHI. — Discoveries in 1910.—In Berl. Phil. W. July 20, 1912, 
cols. 923-927 (2 figs.), H. Pomtrow continues to present the results of his 
discoveries at Delphi in 1910 (see A.J.A. XVI, pp. 123 ff.; 441 ff.). The 
architect of the Colonnade of Lysander was careless, and the materials which 
he used poor. Ibid. July 27, 1912, cols. 959-968 (2 figs.), he shows that 
Martinaud’s restoration of the facade with eight columns and two triglyphs 
to the column is improbable. There were more likely twelve columns. 
Ibid. August 10, 1912, cols. 1010-1016 (2 figs.), he attempts a restoration of 
the Colonnade of Craterus in front of the theatre. It probably had four Ionic 
columns in front, and at the back on a pedestal Craterus hastening to the 
assistance of Alexander, who is hunting a lion. Ibid. August 17, 1912, cols. 


1042-1048 (5 figs.), he contends that several fragments of an archaic Ionic 
column with palmette capitals belonged to the Treasury of Clazomenae, 
which was erected about the middle of the sixth century B.c. 
distance east of the Treasury of Cnidus. /bid. August 24, 1912, cols. 1077-1080 
(2 figs.), he assigns to this building various archaic offerings. Just below 


the temple, and between it and the polygonal wall, was another terrace, 
Reference is made to this in an 


It was a short 


upon which stood a number of statues. 
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inscription copied by O. Miiller and E. Curtius in 1837 (Curtius, Anecd. 
Delph. p. 83, No. 67). Ibid. August 31, 1912, cols. 1108-1111, he shows that 
another inscription (Inv. 4216) proves that 4 wvAis was the official name of 
the east gate of the temenos. Jbid. September 7, 1912, cols. 1140-1143, he 
points out that the line of the wall of the upper terrace can be traced. It was 
irregular, and ran outside the large rock below the temple. Jbid. September 
14, 1912, cols. 1170-1176 (plan), he gives a plan of the sacred precinct, with 
the location of all the monuments and lists of those mentioned by Plutarch 
and Pausanias. Jbid. September 21 and 28, 1912, cols. 1206-1208 and 
1238-1240, he discusses the giro of Plutarch. Jbid. October 5, 1912, cols. 
1268-1272, he discusses the giro of Pausanias. Ibid. October 12, 1912, 
cols. 1301-1304 (fig.), he suggests an arrangement for the statues in the 
twelve niches within the cella of the temple. Jbid. October 19 and 26, 
1912, cols. 1335-1336 and 1365-1368, he summarizes his conclusions as to 
the large Tholos. In Klio, XII, 1912, pp. 281-307 (2 figs.), he argues that 
this building, the temple of Asclepius, and the Thymele at Epidaurus were 
all the work of one architect, Theodotus of Phocaea. The Tholos was built 
about 380-375 s.c. It had the same sima as the temple of Asclepius at 
Epidaurus; and the Amazon frieze on both buildings was the work of the 
same sculptor, Timotheus. Polyclitus probably took up the work of the 
Thymele after the death of Theodotus. The great Tholos, like the little 
one of poros which preceded it and was the oldest round building in 
Greece, was a prytaneum, a xow) éoria for the town fire. The raised 
platform inside the great Tholos was for use at dinners. In Berl. 
Phil. W. November 2, 1912, cols. 1393-1399, he comments upon the hymn 
to Hestia by Aristoxenus, and makes a few corrections to his series of 
papers. 

HAGIA MARINA. —The Prehistoric Settlement.—In [paxrixa 
for 1911, pp. 205-235, G. Sorertaprs describes his excavations at Hagia 
Marina in Phocis, where he found, one half metre below the surface, a 
layer of Mycenaean remains 1 m. thick, below which was a pre-Mycenaean 
stratum 3} m. thick, and below that a neolithic stratum 3} m. thick. The 
houses of the neolithic period were apparently made of mud and straw, 
and those of the pre-Mycenaean period of stone, but the size and shape 
of neither can be determined. The writer discusses at length the pottery 
and the chronology of the different periods, concluding that the pre- 
Mycenaean stratum was contemporary with Early Minoan III in Crete. 
The neolithic settlement must be as early as 3000 B.c. 

NAXOS.—Pre-Mycenaean Tombs.—In [paxrixa for 1911, p. 357, 
K. SterHanos reports opening about one hundred pre-Mycenaean tombs 
near Phyrrogais in Naxos. He also made a plan of the small prehistoric 
acropolis at Polichni, excavated last year. 

PHYLAKOPI.— Excavations in 1910.— Excavations were carried 
on by the British School at Athens for two months in the spring of 1910 
at Phylakopi, on the island of Melos. The results of the excavations 
of 1896-99 were confirmed. Several intramural burials (in pithoi) of 
infants were found. They belong to the period of the First City. The 
manufacture of the native “Red and Black” ware was in part earlier than 
the imported Late Minoan II vases from Crete, but did not cease when the 
importation began. No certain pieces of Cretan Late Minoan III ware were 
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found. Some “ Minyan” pottery shows relations with the mainland. Late 
Mycenaean ware shows that Phylakopi was inhabited to the end of the 
Mycenaean period, ca. 1000 B.c. (R. M. Dawkuns and J. P. Droop, B.S.A. 
XVII, session of 1910-11, pp. 1-22; 14 pls.; 2 figs.) 

SAMOS.— Miscellaneous Antiquities.—In Ath. Mitt. XXXVII, 
1912, pp. 199-218 (pl.; 10 figs.) M. Scuepr publishes a fragment of an 
archaic Ionic crowning moulding, thirteen pieces of sculpture, and six 
inscriptions from Samos. 

TANAGRA.— Excavations in 1911.—In [Ipaxrixa for 1911, pp. 
132-142, N. G. Pappapakis reports upon his excavations carried on at 
five different places in the vicinity of Tanagra in 1911. In all 152 tombs 
of different types were opened, dating from the first six centuries B.c. The 
men’s graves contained drinking cups. of different shapes and strigils, but 
no arms except one dagger; the women’s graves had a few brooches and 
pins, boxes for cosmetics, ete. About 800 complete vases were found, 
chiefly black, without painted figures or plastic decoration. One tomb 
alone contained 175 aryballi; and another about 70 canthari and 30 lecythi. 
About 100 terra-cotta figurines, none of them important, were found, 
chiefly horsemen, sileni, sirens, and animals of early date. The commonest 
types of the fifth and fourth centuries were a seated woman and a nude 
youth. At Dritsa seven tombs were opened, in one of which was a black- 
figured skyphos with a flute-player standing upon a thymele between two 
judges. At Hagios Nicolaos, south of the present town of Thebes, some 
Mycenaean remains came to light. 

THEBES.—The Palace of Cadmus.—In [Ipaxrixa for 1911, pp. 
143-152, A. D. Keramopou.tos describes his excavations in the Mycenaean 
palace at Thebes in the summer of 1911. The room with the wall-paintings, 
partly excavated in 1906, was completely cleared, as were two small rooms 
to the south of it. In one of the latter was a potter’s firing oven and 
some unfinished Mycenaean vases. The floor was covered with a hard 
layer of powdered lime in which were bits of painted stucco. Below this 
pavement was a layer of sand and pieces of fine stucco and vases. Lower 
down were pre-Mycenaean sherds. A few bronze arrowheads and a spear- 
head were found, as well as many small objects of gold and three remark- 
able fragments of rock crystal. Remains of an aqueduct appear to go back 
to Mycenaean times. 

THESPIAE.— Excavations in the Necropolis. —In [lpaxrixa for 
1911, pp. 153-163 (4 figs.), A. D. KeramMopouttos reports that in 1911 he 
continued the excavations in the cemetery east of Thespiae, where in 1882 
Stamatakes found an ancient road and the graves of some of the men of 
Thespiae who fell in the battle of Delium. Several graves were opened, 
in some of which the bodies had been burnt before burial. Remains of 
the stone lion which was probably the prototype of the lion of Chaeronea 
were rediscovered. 

THESSALY.— Discoveries in 1911.—In [Ipaxrixa for 1911, pp. 
280-356 (15 plans), A. S. ARVANITOPOULLOS records the discoveries in 
Thessaly in 1911. At Porta, three quarters of an hour from Trikkala, 
the Byzantine church was examined, and plans made for its preservation. 
At Homolium the temple lay a short distance below the summit of the 
acropolis. Many tiles and fragments of terra-cotta belonging to it were 
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found. East of the acropolis are geometric tombs. The ancient Aloium 
is probably to be located where remains of houses, town walls, etc. have 
been found on the right bank of the Peneus, north of Paliokklesi. On 
top of the mountain near by probably stood the famous temple of Pythian 
Apollo, to which the embassy from Delphi came for the bay every eight 
years. At Lestiane,on Mount Pelion, three tombs of the geometric period, 
which he calls pseudo-tholos tombs, were opened; and five more near 
Sesklos. Many others of the same style were discovered, but not ex- 
cavated. On a mountain called Spartia, above Latomeion, considerable 
neolithic remains were found. Part of the ancient paved road from 
Pagasae to Pherae was discovered, and at Iolcus a great necropolis dating 
from classical and prehistoric times. On the summit of Mount Pelion 
were two walled enclosures, in the larger of which were two temples. One 
seems to have been round, perhaps like the temple of Athena Polias at 
Gonnus (A.J.A. XVI, p. 128), but the remains of it are very scanty. In 
the eastern part of the precinct was probably a stoa. In the second 
enclosure were two other buildings, neither of which has yet been ex- 
cavated. One was perhaps the temple of Zeus Acraeus. At Gonnus the 
temple of Athena Polias was completely cleared. There was no earlier 
building on the site. About forty decrees, one in the Thessalian dialect, 
various architectural fragments, etc., have come to light. A Doric 
capital of poros seems to prove that two Doric columns stood at the 
entrance. Below the acropolis to the west, near the gate, was a small 
building, perhaps a temple of Artemis. He locates Gonnocondulon 
between Duo Dendron and Kastori. At Olympias several grave stelae 
were discovered, as well as remaius of three buildings not yet cleared, of 
which one was perhaps a mausoleum. Near Baxilar are remains of an 
ancient city; and near Chatzombasi was the ancient Elatea (Livy, 42, 54), 
with remains of a temple and other structures. One hour to the south- 
east, near Mikro Kaserli, are remains of a larger town, identified by an 
inscription as the ancient Mopsion. Near Bakraina on the Peneus are 
powerful walls about an acropolis apparently dating from the sixth century 
B.c., as well as the walls of a lower town. There are also remains of a 
building on the acropolis. This was probably the ancient Gyrtone. At 
Metropolis four more tombs of the first or second century were opened, 
containing many pieces of gold leaf and various small articles. The 
architectural remains on an elevation to the north perhaps belonged to 
the temple of Castnia Aphrodite, but the site has been plundered for 
building stone. At Kileler, near Larissa, slight remains indicate an 
ancient town near by, perhaps Armenium. At Agoriane the greater 
part of the acropolis wall still stands, and there are some traces of a 
lower wall. At Dranista, too, there is an acropolis wall, and slight 
remains of a lower city wall. In a pseudo-tholos tomb were thirty-one 
burnt bodies, and many small objects, including engraved gems. Many 
other sites in Dolopia were located, but have not yet been carefully ex- 
amined. In B.S.A. XVII, session of 1910-11, pp. 193-204 (map), A. J. B. 
Wace and M. S. TuHompson publish an inscription of the year 101 a.p. 
recording the settlement of the boundary between Doliche and Elemiotis. 
The inscription lies in the ruined church of the Holy Trinity, on the high 
road, some three hours north of Elassona. Doliche was probably at Kastri. 
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Other sites are tentatively identified. The boundary is determined on the 
basis of a decree of Amyntas III (390-371 B.c.). 

THASOS. — Recent Excavations.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1912, pp. 
193-221 (10 figs.), C. Picarp describes the excavations at Thasos in 1911. 
The south gate with the relief of Zeus and Iris was cleared, and another 
gate discovered near the road from Limenas to Panagia. The gate of 
Heracles was also cleared. On the left side was a marble slab 2.54 m. long, 
1.70 m. wide, and 0.65 m. thick, with a badly mutilated Silenus holding a 
cantharus in his right hand carved upon it. It dates from the sixth century 
B.c. Near by was a necropolis dating from the fifth or fourth century B.c. 
where a number of grave stelae, some of which had been painted, and 
twenty-three inscriptions were found. The temple on the acropolis was 
dedicated to Apollo Pythius. Within the terrace in which it stood were 
remains of a circular structure with a dromos, and in front of the temple 
the foundations of a great altar. Many small objects were found, including 
numerous pre-Ionian terra-cottas similar in type to statues from Asia Minor, 
also many female figures resembling the seated statues of Branchidae, and 
a very old statuette of a lyre player. Vase fragments were abundant and 
were chiefly Ionian, but some belong to Béhlau’s Lesbo-Aeolian style. One 
vase was decorated plastically with a head. The temple was 37.40 m. long 
and 15.80 m. wide, but had no peripteros. The walls were covered with 
inscriptions. It is probable that there was a row of columns inside. Among 
the sculptures found were a mutilated marble head of fourth century date, 
a draped torso, and a bas-relief of two female figures approaching a third 
who is seated. The triumphal arch of Caracalla was excavated, and parts 
of the dedicatory inscription found. It dates between the end of 213 and 


April, 217 a.p., and probably stood in front of the temple of Rome and 
Augustus. Ibid. pp. 222-225 (fig.) Reinacn discusses the inscribed 
bases found with the seven life-size female statues in 1910. They were 
dedications to Artemis Polo. The attempts to find the temple precinct to 
which they belonged were unsuccessful. 


ITALY 


ARCHAEOLOGY IN ITALY IN 1911.— A summary and discussion 
of recent archaeological publications and discoveries in Italy, by R. DEt- 
BRUECK, appears in Arch. Anz. 1912, cols. 270-322 (35 figs.). Architectural 
terra-cottas, especially roof-members, have received much attention, the 
material coming from Nemi, Conca (ca. 500 B.c.), Falerii, and Campania, 
especially Capua (from the sixth century down). Some important tombs 
are described: that at Canosa, of the early third century B.c.; that of 
Trebius Julius on the Via Latina at Rome, of the end of the third century 
A.D., With paintings of much historical interest for their subjects as well as 
the style and execution; and that of St. Julian at Rimini, of the fourth 
century, from which figured silk fabrics with human and animal designs 
and geometric patterns were taken. The pottery of Cumae is discussed, 
from the geometric (Chalcidian ?) ware of the first settlers down through 
the time when Cumaean vases were exported to many other parts of Italy. 
The Etruscan stelae in the museum at Bologna, dated about 500-350 B.c., 
contain, among other things, the earliest known representations of combats 
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with Gauls. At Rome, the removal of modern encumbrances from important 
sites and the excavation of the palace of Domitian in the Villa Mills on the 
Palatine are mentioned. Attention is called to the admirable museums at 
Bari, Tarentum, and Lecce, and to the rearrangement of the collections in 
the Ducal Palace in Venice and the Villa Papa Giulia at Rome. An em- 
bossed and engraved silver plate at Bari is especially beautiful. Work in 
Ostia, Capri, Sicily, and Sardinia is described. 

BRESCIA. — Recent Discoveries. — A tomb of the Gallo-Roman 
period was found at Brescia, containing a large number of iron implements, 
and a few vases and lamps. Near the Porta Venezia a stone urn of rough 
workmanship was unearthed, containing a number of bronze objects, among 
them two mirrors, one circular and the other rectangular; also vases of 
glass and clay, lamps, and coins of Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian. Near by 
were found two Latin inscriptions. At Mompiano, a suburb of Brescia, 
were found a handsome glass ampulla and an inscribed cippus. (G. PATRONI, 
Not. Scav. TX, 1912, pp. 10-12.) 

CROTON. — Excavations in the Sanctuary of Hera Lacinia. — The 
first campaign of excavation in the sanctuary of Hera Lacinia was devoted 
to determining the form and character of the peribolus. Architectural 
fragments were brought to light in considerable numbers, together with 
ornaments in bronze, bone or ivory, and glass, and a few inscriptions. 
A number of architectural members in terra-cotta were found, representing 
various periods, and showing the transition from decoration in color to that 
in relief, with various intermediate stages. The marbles discovered under 
the sea near the Heraeum, and supposed to belong to a cargo coming from 
Greece or carried off by the Romans from the sanctuary, were shown by an 
inscription to belong to a period as late as 206 a.p. The presence of three 
large labra of Luna marble seems to show that the Romans of this late 
epoch continued to make offerings to the shrine, unless the Jabra were 
intended for some villa in the neighborhood. (P. Orsi, Not. Scav. VIII, 
Suppl., 1912, pp. 77-124.) 

FPALERIA PICENA.— Hoard of Roman Coins.— A hoard of 7400 
silver and brouze coins of the third century a.p. (Alexander Severus, Gor- 
dian, Gallienus) was found in a terra-cotta vessel at Faleria Picena while 
work was being carried on in a vineyard. Professor Dauu’ Osso of the 
museum at Ancona announces that the hoard contains some rare and 
important coins. (Boll. Num. X, 1912, p. 43.) 

PALERII.— Excavations at Monte Cerreto.— The excavations at 
Monte Cerreto disclosed some ancient tombs which had been rifled in 
antiquity, but contained some funerary offerings abandoned or overlooked 
by the robbers, including bucchero ware of the fifth century and a cylix of 
local manufacture of the fourth century, preserving the Attic form of the 
sixth century. This was decorated with the group of Bacchus and Ariadne 
which appears on an Etruscan mirror (Gerhard, I, 83), but inferior to 
this in artistic merit. (E. GAsrict1, Not. Scav. TX, 1912, pp. 73-74.) 

PANO.— Roman Victoriates.— A discovery at Fano in 1911 of 88 
victoriates, all but one in mint state, is described by Lorenzina CESANO, 
who proceeds on the text of this and other enumerated finds of victoriates to 
a full discussion of the history of this class of coinage. (R. Ital. Num. 
XXV, 1912, pp. 299-348; pl.) 
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FIUMICINO. — Discoveries in the Isola Sacra. — In the Isola Sacra, 
near 8. [ppolito, Fiumicino, foundations were discovered which showed the 
existence of large warehouses opposite the harbor of Claudius, with a court 
with colonnades at the landing place. In the course of the excavations there 
were found weights, brick stamps, fragments of sculpture, and other small 
objects. (E. Gart1, Not. Scav. VIII, 1911, pp. 410-416.) 

FUNDI.— An Early Christian Shrine.— About 5 km. northeast of 
Fundi, on a hill called Villa, an ancient Christian shrine was uncovered, 
with paintings of the sixth or seventh century, representing horses, female 
heads, and the like. There were also found a considerable number of pagan 
inscriptions, one of 337 A.p., and in the collection in the former convent of S. 
Francisco in Fundi some inscriptions which were unpublished or incorrectly 
published in Count Colino’s History of Fundi, 1902. Other unpublished 
inscriptions were found in the Church of S. Pietro Apostolo in Fundi. (S. 
AvuriGEeMMA, Not. Scav. IX, 1912, pp. 53-61.) 

LOCRI EPIZEPHYRII.— A Report on the Excavations.— The 
preliminary report of the excavations at Locri Epizephyrii records the dis- 
covery of 266 tombs of various kinds in the necropolis, arranged from north 
to south. Both cremation and inhumation were employed, but the latter 
predominated. The tombs 
date from the sixth to the 
fifth century B.c. A num- 
ber of vases were found, 
including white lecythi of 
somewhat poor workman- 
ship, as well as other funer- 
ary objects. A very few 
gold and silver ornaments 
were found, but no less 
than 26 bronze mirrors, or 
about one to every ten 
tombs. One of these, a 
standing mirror, had for 
its handle an archaic ephe- 
bus, whose head and up- 
lifted arms supported the 
7 : disk of the mirror. Others 
Figure 3.—Locri Epizernyrit,. TERRA-COTTA hed handles richly orne- 

mented with Ionic volutes 

and palmettes. The Doric temple at Casa Marafioti was uncovered and its 
plan determined. In the course of the excavations a number of interesting 
fragments of architecture and sculpture were unearthed, of which the most 
striking was a winged sphinx with human arms ending in paws like those 
of an animal. According to the restoration of a large number of fragments 
by Sig. Rosario Carta (Fig. 3), this sphinx supported with its upraised arms 
the feet of a mounted rider, the belly of whose horse rested on the back of 
the sphinx, forming a unique group, which is believed to have been one of 
the acroteria of the temple. Two tiles were found in the excavations, bear- 
ing in Greek the name of Clodius Pulcher, but without a praenomen, besides 
a fragment in archaic Greek letters. The small temple of Athena was also 
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examined and a number of terra-cotta statuettes of the goddess found, in a 
fragmentary condition. The exploration of the sanctuary of Persephone 
yielded a considerable number of fragments of vases and sculptures in terra- 
cotta. (P. Ors1, Not. Scav. VIII, Suppl., 1912, pp. 3-76.) 

MOLTENO. — Coins in Roman Tombs. — Among other objects found 
in ten Roman tombs opened in a private garden at Molteno (Brianza) were a 
dozen coins belonging to the period of Constantine, ete. They are of no 
numismatic importance, but serve to date the tombs. (R. Ital. Num. XXV, 
1912, pp. 287-288.) 

MOUNT CAVO.— A Second Century Cemetery. — During some ex- 
cavations undertaken at Mount Cavo, in the Roman Campagna, the diggers 
struck upon an extensive cemetery belonging to the second century a.p. A 
gladiator, clad in iron armor, was discovered in one of the tombs, which was 
covered with big tiles taken from the temple of Tiberius. There were also 
found a number of bronze coins bearing the head of the Empress Faustina, 
a quantity of rings and safety pins, the head of an elephant in terra-cotta, 
and a fragmentary vase with inscription. (Nation, November 28, 1912, p. 
518.) 

NAPLES. — An Inscription naming Cumae.— In the Naples museum 
an unpublished inscription naming Cumae was found, discovered in 1905 in 
the fondo Origlia. (S. AurtigemMaA, Not. Scav. IX, 1912, p. 61.) 

NAZZANO.—Recent Discoveries.—In the district called Santa 
Lucia, on the south slope of Monte San Pietro, a number of interesting 
funerary offerings were found, portions of an amber necklace, bronze fibulae 
with rings suspended from them, and other small objects assigned to the 
first Iron Age, besides some coins of the Roman period. Excavations con- 
ducted by the Museo Nazionale di Villa Giulia resulted in the discovery of a 
grave containing the corpse of a woman, with vases and rich bronze orna- 
ments, resembling those found in the necropolis of the Esquiline. (E. 
Srerant, Not. Scav. VIII, 1911, pp. 433-442.) 

OSTIA.— Excavations in the Barracks of the Vigiles.—JIn the 
course of the excavations in the barracks of the Vigiles a number of frag- 
ments of Arretine vases with inscriptions were found, and a list of soldiers 
of the third cohort of the century of Claudius, from the Ides of August to 
the Ides of December, 166 a.p. Rare names are Cassienus and Laesina. 
Each name is followed by the letters K.C. Although there is but one freed- 
man in the list, the parentage is given in only two cases. A number of 
lamps and fragments of sculpture also came to light. (D. VaGuieri; Not. 
Scav. VIII, 1911, pp. 403-410.) On the left and right of the entrance to 
the barracks were found mosaics in black and white, signed in Latin and in 
Greek respectively by Proclus. On the south side of the Via dei Vigili, op- 
posite the front of the barracks, were found a number of inscribed lead 
pipes, one of Gallienus, 251-253, as well as stamped bricks and small objects. 
In the small market was found an antefix with a lotus bud between two 
serpents, according to Professor Marini the symbols of Sobku. (D. VAGLIERI, 
ibid. TX, 1912, pp. 127-134.) Excavations beneath the Via dei Vigili prove 
that this street was cut through previously existing buildings. One of these 
contained a large black and white mosaic, 13 metres by 9, dating probably 
from the middle of the first century a.p. Of special interest are the squares 
containing representations of four provinces, Sicily, Africa, Egypt, and ap- 
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parently Spain; and four of the winds. The whole has an obvious relation 
to the maritime importance of Ostia. (G. Catza, B. Com. Rom. XL, 1912, 
pp. 103-112; pl.; 2 figs.) 

Excavations in the Via dei Sepolcri.— On the road connecting the Via 
Ostiensis with the Via dei Sepolcri at Ostia were found various small objects, 
also a tomb ornamented with sculptured heads. In the latter was found a 
Boeotian coin assigned by Head (Hist. Num. p. 299) to the years 244-197 B.c. 
In the Via dei Vigili numerous inscriptions were found, including lists of 
vigiles, stamped bricks, ete. (D. VaGurert, Not. Scav. VIII, 1911, pp. 447- 
454; IX, 1912, pp. 22-26.) Under the road joining the Via Ostiensis with 
the Via dei Sepolcri was found a mass of marble fragments, destined for the 
limekiln, or to be used as building material. Among them were some inter- 
esting fragments of sculpture. The gate of the barracks of the Vigiles was 
uncovered and found to be 3.95 m. in width, with a threshold of travertine 
on which there were no traces of wheels. The pilasters on the outside con- 
tained some graffiti. There is a vestibule, 6 by 4.25 m. with a pavement of 
teqguli bipedales, and on the right, as one enters, a portico 11.90 by 4.25 m. 
with a mosaic pavement in black and white. In a tomb on the north side 
of the barracks two tabulae lusoriae were found and a tabula defizionis. On 
the south side of the small market were found some small terra-cotta and 
bronze objects, including a bronze bell. (D. Vaatrert, ibid. IX, 1912, 
pp. 47-52.) In a republican tomb on the Via dei Sepolcri were found a 
large number of fragments of bones with figures in relief, probably used as 
the decoration of urns or caskets. According to L. Marini, such decorations 
were frequent in late republican times in tombs found in Pentima and 
Ancona. Some recall the Etrusco-Ionic ones published by Pollak in Rém. 
Mitt. XXI, 1906, pp. 314 ff., pls. XV-XVI, but are much later. Some, per- 
haps, formed the decoration of musical instruments. (D. VaGurert, ibid. 
IX, 1912, pp. 95-101.) 

PAVIA. — Minor Discoveries. — Excavations in the vicolo S. Gregorio: 
yielded scanty results, although one tomb was found which was the oldest 
datable yet discovered in that locality. A few coins and other small objects 
were found. In the piazza Castello a Christian tomb was unearthed, with 
an inscription and a few small objects. (G. Patront, Not. Scav. TX, 1912,. 
pp. 3-6.) 

POMPEII.— The Excavations in the Via dell’ Abbondanza. — 
In the excavations on the east side of the Via dell’ Abbondanza, at the 
crossing of the roads between Ins. vi and vir of Reg. 1, and vu and xr of 
1x, there was found a shrine with a painted frieze, representing the twelve 
Dei consentes or Penates publici of Pompeii (Fig. 4). These are in their 
order: Jupiter, Juno, Mars, Minerva, Hercules, Venus, Mercury, Proserpina, 
Vulcan, Ceres, Apollo, and Diana, while in the similar painting in the Vicolo 
dei XIT Dei Vesta and Neptune appear in place of Hercules and Proserpina. 
The order, too, is different in the new painting, and the Capitoline triad, 
with the addition of Mars, appear at the ends, instead of in the centre. On 
one of the sides of the shrine is a painting, representing a sacrifice by the 
vici magistri and the ministri vici et compiti, while an inscription preserves the 
names of the four members of the collegium compiti for a year not much 
earlier than 79. The street between Ins. vi and vir was closed by a 
wooden door, while the passage through it of carriages was prevented by 
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three blocks of tufa. A large number of election notices were found in the 
vicinity, including one distich, some of which are of special interest; and 
two abecedaria. Outside the Porta Nolana a skeleton was found, from which 
a cast has been made, of a man lying on his back with legs upraised and hold- 
ing in his grasp the branches of a tree. (M. Detia Corte, Not. Scav. VIII, 
1911, pp. 417-432; 455-460.) In the fauces of No.7 on the north side of the road 
two paintings were found, one of a nude male figure, perhaps Hercules; the 
other of a nude Hercules with the lion skin and club, leading a white pig witha 
large red fillet about its body; also several election notices. Directly to the east 
of this was found a second-story cenaculum, the front of which projects over 


Figure 4.— Pompeu. Tue Twetve Gops. 


the street. In front are columns with grooves for inserting wooden shutters, 
to close the openings between the columns. Numerous brick-stamps were 
found, including one in Oscan. On the south side of the road the continu- 
ance of the excavations yielded various bronze objects, including scales, glass 
vases, etc.; dried figs and dates, iron implements, and the remains of a wooden 
cask with a spigot; also a few election notices. In the excavations at the 
end of the same street the hanging balconies were further uncovered and 
some graffiti found. (M. Detxa Corre, ibid. TX, 1912, pp. 27-32; 62-71.) 
The cenaculum mentioned above proved to have under it two passageways, 
one the entrance to a shop, while the other probably opened on a stairway 
leading to the cenaculum, on the floor of which were found many fragments 
of drinking vessels for birds, suggesting that at one end of the room there 
was a large aviary. Fragments of lamps were also found. Beyond is a 
second cenaculum, not so well preserved. On the opposite side of the street 
the passageway at No.7 of Reg. 1, Ins. iv was cleared out and several elec- 
tion notices found on the pilasters at its entrance. In Reg. rx, Ins. x was a 
hanging balcony, and to the left of it, at a lower level, four rectangular blocks 
of stuccoed stone, adorned with paintings, which although separated by nar- 
row spaces, were supported by a wooden structure and formed the architrave 
of the passageway below. The four blocks of stone were ornamented with 
paintings of four divinities : Sol, Jupiter, Mercury, and Luna. The pilasters 
at the side of the passageway were also decorated with paintings, the one 
on the right of a sacred procession, which has halted to perform a sacri- 
fice; the other of a large female figure identified as Venus Pompeiana. 
(G. Spano, ibid. TX, 1912, pp. 102-120.) The goddess is richly adorned, 
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wearing a golden diadem with a large ruby, on her right hand a ring set 
with a ruby and on her left five set with emeralds, a necklace, and pearl 
earrings. She carries in her right hand a five-branched spray of olive. The 
picture contains also three cupids, one standing on a stool by the side of the 
goddess and holding a large mirror; the others flying towards her from the 
right and left. The hanging balcony was to slope slightly from east to west, 
where there were two openings. One of these conducted the rain water by a 
lead pipe into a cistern within the shop, while the other carried it to the 
street. Thus the structure, while a genuine balcony, served also as impluvium 
pensile. On the other side of the street were found numerous election no- 
tices, a handsome bronze lamp, and a beautiful couch-back in bronze, orna- 
mented with the head of a mule or the ass of Silenus, since the head is 
crowned with a garland of ivy leaves and berries. A large number of elec- 
tion notices came to light at different points, some of which are of special 
interest. One mentions a college of quactiliari (coactiliarii); another infec- 
tores. (M. Detxia Corrs, ibid. 1X, 1912, pp. 135-148.) 

ROME. — Recent Discoveries in the Forum. — Interesting discoveries 
have lately been made in the Roman Forum, where the south end of the nave 
of the Basilica Aemilia has been cleared. Three different strata were found : 
(1) a thin layer of ashes, with coins and remains of wood and iron (the 
latter belonging probably to the roof) lying on the pavement; (2) a stratum 
of earth, 3 feet thick, with marble fragments of the architectural mem- 
bers of the building lying upon it; (3) the west wall of the nave, which fell 
inward, probably in the eighth century a.p. From this it seems to follow 
that the building was not restored after the fire of the fifth century a.p., as 
has been hitherto supposed, with a row of red granite columns along the 
fagade in place of the arcades that had hitherto existed, but that these col- 
umns had some other use; and that it was not totally destroyed by fire, but 
lay abandoned until the collapse of the nave wall already mentioned. 
(Nation, October 24, 1912, p. 393.) 

Excavations in the Forum of Nerva. — Excavations made in the Forum 
of Nerva have led to the discovery of the base of the western of the two 
standing columns, the so-called Colonnacce, the only remnants of the portico 
of the famous temple of Minerva. These columns had long remained half- 
buried in the ground; the total depth of the western column below the 
surface was shown to be no less than 16 feet 4 inches. Other excavations 
are being carried on at the foot of the celebrated Torre delle Milizie, 
commonly known as the “ Tower of Nero,” though it was not erected till 
about the year 1200. It has now been shown, however, that this mediaeval 
tower rests partly upon ancient Roman ruins and partly upon an ancient 
paved street. (Nation, August 29, 1912, p. 199.) 

Recent Excavations on the Palatine.— Recent excavations on the 
Palatine have brought to light the representation of a camel at a consider- 
able depth, a marble head of a woman, a piece of gilt stucco from the dining 
room of Domitian, some fragments of mother-of-pearl and a number of 
writing styli. A piece of pavement proves that opus Alexundrinum existed 
before the time of Alexander Severus, probably as early as Nero. (Nation, 
August 29, 1912, p. 199.) The excavations will soon be opened to the pub- 
lic. When the clearing of the débris from the atrium of Domitian’s palace 
has been completed, a good view will be obtained of the vast impluvium of 
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the palace of the Caesars. This colossal fountain had a capacity of a 
thousand cubic metres. The water was distributed in lead pipes from 
Nero’s acqueduct, fifteen feet below the impluvium. The foundations of the 
Golden House and earlier Caesarian dwellings have been laid bare. Below 
these have been found some interesting remains, including twelve ancient 
lifts. One of these lifts, which descends into the earliest known city, is be- 
ing cleared and put into working order. (Jbid. October 3, 1912, p. 317.) 

The Excavation at the Baths of Caracalla. — The results of the exten- 
sive and important excavations on the north side of the Baths of Caracalla 
are summarized, by G. Gattr in B. Com. Rom. XL, 1912, pp. 158-159. 

The Horrea Seiana.— During the continuation of the Via Giovanni 
Branca there were found, in the area included between this road, the Via 
Beniamino Franklin and the Tiber, remains of walls and several inscriptions 
(see A. J. A. XVI, p. 446). Among the latter is a dedication to Silvanus by 
the vilici horreorum (Seianorum), and one by a collegium thuraniorum et un- 
guentariorum. There was also found a hoard of 770 coins, from Antoninus 
Pius to Gallienus, so badly damaged by fire that 115 were wholly illegible. 
Since the walls probably belong to the horrea Seiana, these must have been 
nearer the river than has been supposed, south of the street leading from 
the Marmorata to the Tiber. (E. Guistazont, Not. Scav. VIII, 1911, 
pp. 444-447.) 

The Horrea Galbiana. — In laying the foundations of a building in the 
space bounded by the Vie Amerigo Vespucci, della Marmorata, Giovanni 
Branca, and Cristoforo Colombo numerous walls were discovered, forming a 
part of the horrea Galbiana. A handsome column base in marble, a metre in 
diameter, was also found, which was taken to the Capitoline Museum. This 
seems to have come from the shop of a worker in marble, since with it were 
found a number of blocks of precious marbles (mainly cippolino and serpen- 
tine), chips of various kinds of alabaster, and two female heads in ala- 
baster. (E. Guistanzont, Not. Scav. LX, 1912, pp. 121-122.) 

A Large Tomb.— Near the eighth milestone, on the right of the Via 
Anagnina, was found a large tomb. Near it was a fine portrait head 
of a triumphator in Luna marble, ascribed to the end of the first or the begin- 
ning of the second century, and another head, badly damaged, of the same 
person or of his wife. These seem to have formed a part of the external 
decoration of the monument. There were also found fragments of a large 
and richly decorated sarcophagus, ascribed to the middle of the second cen- 
tury of the empire, and near by the traces of a road running from west 
to east on the left of the Via Latina. (G. Mancini, Not. Scav. IX, 1912, 
pp. 34-38.) 

Ancient Roads.—TIn constructing the new Via dei Parioli, 60 m. from 
its junction with the Via di Porta Pinciana, were found the remains of an 
ancient road running in the same direction as the Via dei Parioli. A num- 
ber of tombs and inscriptions were discovered, including one slab inscribed 
on both sides and a Christian inscription with z for consonant i (huzus =huius)- 
(O. Mancrnt, Not. Scav. TX, 1912, pp. 43-47.) Excavations for a church on 
the Via Sicilia, at the corner of the Via Toscana, at a depth of 2.40 m., 
brought to light an ancient paved road running from north to south, 
(E. Guistanzont, ibid. VIII, 1911, p. 443.) At the corner of the Via Porta 
Maggiore and the Via Principessa Margherita a road was found running 
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north and south, and near by a columbarium and two sepulchral chambers. 
Several inscriptions and pieces of sculpture were also discovered. (E. 
GHISLANZzONI, ibid. VIII, 1911, pp. 393-403 ; fig.) 

A Marble Group. — At Tre Fontane was found a statue of a youth in 
Luna marble, lying on a couch without supports, but provided with pillows 
and stragula. At his right are the feet of another person, and a part of the 
legs and arms; at his left a serpent, which is approaching to eat an egg, 
which the youth holds in his left hand. The group is assigned to the first 
part of the first century of our era. (E. Guistanzont, Not. Scav. TX, 1912, 
pp. 38-42.) 

Fragments of Sculpture.— Near the seventh milestone, and about 
600 m. from the Via Salaria, traces of a small bridge were found, 
besides numerous fragments of marble. Among the latter was a female 
torso, probably a Diana; a fragment of a marble dog, probably forming 
part of a group with the latter; a Doric capital with a fragmentary in- 
scription; and part of an inscribed cippus. (A. Pasqui, Not. Scav. IX, 
1912, pp. 21-22.) 

Inscriptions.— At the corner of the Via Tre Madonne and the 
Vicolo Sachetti remains of tombs were found with several inscriptions, 
one of which is noteworthy as recording the day of a child’s death. (E. 
GuisLanzoni, Not. Scav. IX, 1912, pp. 15-16.) At No. 219 of the Via 
Casilia, about 3 km. from the Porta Maggiore, were found a sepulchral 
chamber containing a sarcophagus in Luna marble, and in and near it a 
number of inscriptions, including a fragment of Acta ad sepulcra spectantia 
(cf. C.LL. VI, pp. 1355 and 3502). (E. Guizitanzont, Not. Scav. IX, 
1912, pp. 16-21.) Forty-five inscriptions were found in a columbarium 
on the Via Labicana, and a few others in the Via Portjuense. (E. Guis- 
LANZONI, ibid. pp. 122-127.) Other recently found inscriptions are published 
by G. Gatti, B. Com. Rom. XL, 1912, pp. 160-175. 

A Temple of Mithra.—One of the largest, most complete, and 
most important temples of Mithra is being unearthed in the vast excava- 
tions now proceeding at the Baths of Caracalla at Rome. The temple 
proper underlies the stadium, which consists of a central nave 75 feet 
long, flanked on either side by an aisle. Many relics of Mithra worship are 
coming to light, among them a number of valuable inscriptions. (Nation, 
October 3, 1912, p. 317.) 

Changes in the Capitoline Museum.— The Egyptian and Christian 
monuments in the Capitoline Museum have been recently rearranged. 
Of the former the most important were discovered in the excavation of 
the large temple of Isis and Serapis, near the church of S. Maria sopra 
Minerva, in 1883. (O. Maruccut, B. Com. Rom. XL, 1912, pp. 3-14.) 

The International Congress of Archaeology.—In the Nation, 
November 14, 1912, pp. 467-468, is a brief account of the third Interna- 
tional Congress of Archaeology, held at Rome, October 9 to 16, 1912. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


DISCOVERIES IN SPAIN AND PORTUGAL.— The biennial 
review of work in the Iberian peninsula, by P. Paris, occupies cols. 403-468 
of Arch. Anz. 1912 (56 figs.). He mentions, with frequent reference to the 
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original publications, the grottoes and rock-shelters of the Asturias, Aragon, 
and Andalusia; the Iberian city of Numantia underneath the Roman 
remains; the native, Greek, and Roman settlements at Emporiae; and the 
Roman Merida; and illustrates their art, both native and imported. 
Among the objects to be noted are the palaeolithic rock-paintings of the 
grottoes, which display an extraordinary life and vigor; some primitive 
anthropomorphic stelae from Portugal, which are equally remarkable 
for their infantile lack of skill; some fragments of Iberian sculpture, of 
varying degrees of merit; the native pottery of Aragon and Catalonia, 
with some idols and a terra-cotta from Numantia, all extremely crude; an 
Iberian vase from Ampurias (Emporiae), in which the vivifying effect 
of Greek influence is seen; Greek vases and Arretine and Gallic terra 
sigillata, with one doubtful little amphora having a raised design; a 
beautiful marble head of a goddess, suggestive of the school of Scopas; 
a Graeco-Roman colossal statue of Asclepius; a fine archaic statuette of 
Demeter; two plaques from bronze-coated coffers, one a Dioscurus, the 
other a complicated Mithraic composition, — these, too, all from Ampurias ; 
a colossal seated statue of Demeter which vividly recalls the Demeter of 
Cnidus; some incredibly primitive native stelae of the Roman period; 
and two Greek bas-reliefs, the Dioscuri from Javea and a puteal from 
Cordova, which represents the rivalry of Athena and Poseidon on the 
Acropolis. Among the inscriptions the most interesting are those which 
give the names of native divinities—the Lucoves, Jupiter Ahoparalio- 
megus, a goddess Reva (patroness of the Arevaces?), the god Aernus, and 
the goddess Stelatesa. 

AGUILAR DE ANGUITA.—The Excavations of the Marquis 
of Cerralbo.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1912, pp. 433-443, J. DécHELETTE 
describes the excavations of the Marquis of Cerralbo in Spain. At 
Torralba he has uncovered an elephant hunters’ camp. At Aguilar de 
Anguita (Guadalajara) he has opened about 2200 graves, and at Luzaga, 
6 km. to the southeast, 1813 more, and in addition 300 other graves at 
Arcobriga. The bodies in all of these had been burned and the ashes 
deposited in urns. In the women’s graves were bracelets, etc., and in the 
men’s graves weapons. They were chiefly of iron, consisting of daggers 
and lances; but bronze disks, adorned with simple geometric designs and 
fastened together by means of bands, were used to protect the chest 
and back. A curious iron object resembling a collar was perhaps used 
to support a woman’s headdress. Many pieces of harness were found, and 
nine iron horseshoes. Another iron horseshoe has recently been found on 
a Hallstatt site near Nancy. The graves probably date from the fourth 
century B.c. and later. The weapous show Greek influence, but no im- 
ported objects were found. 

MADRID. — An Iberian Lion. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1912, pp. 162-164 
(fig.), E. ALBERTINI publishes a lion from Cerro del Minguillar recently 
acquired by the museum in Madrid. It is 1.07 m. long, carved out of a 
soft calcareous stone and carefully polished. It is an interesting specimen 
of early Iberian art. 

NUMANTIA.—The Seventh Campaign.— The seventh campaign 
of the German excavations, that of 1911, is reported by A. ScHULTEN in 
Arch. Anz. 1912, cols. 82-89 (2 plans; 6 figs.). The work was chiefly on 
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the five overlapping camps on the hill of Renieblas, to the east of the 
city, completing the outlines and adding many details of the inner con- 
structions, especially of Camp III, by which the dates and purposes of 
the different enclosures may be learned. Nos. I-III are of quite irregular 
shapes, adapted to the contour of the hill. Camp II is now held to be an in- 
dependent work, near to I in date, and not an enlargement of III. The last- 
mentioned camp, assigned to Nobilior in the year 153, received the greatest 
amount of attention. It presents interesting variations from the normal 
arrangements for that epoch as given by Polybius, resembling, in the 
position of the forum and quaestorium, behind the praetorium, the older 
plans of the period 294-178, described by Livy. The number of victoriati 
found in this camp is noticeable, as these coins were all stamped before 
217 s.c. It is evident in the plan that the Roman citizen troops took 
much the best positions in the camp, leaving the steep and exposed parts 
for the Italian allies. Camps IV and V, both quadrangular in shape, 
appear to be a summer and a winter camp, and of the same epoch, perhaps 
of the same year. One of the gates, on the plan of the Porta Praetoria 
at Aosta, of the time of Augustus, having a court flanked by two strong 
towers, is of interest for the early date. We see here a bracchium, a wall 
running from a corner of the camp down to the river, as a means of secur- 
ing the water supply. The tribunes’ quarters have a triclinium and other 
evidences of some luxury. Two other camps, also apparently belonging 
to the Celtiberian War, have been found at Soria and Almazan. The 
latter, which is 40 km., or two days’ march, from both Numantia and 
Ocilis, where the Romans had their stores in 153, probably marks a 
stopping place of Nobilior on this road, and the intermediate stations on 
both sides of it are still to be sought. Much other important work, at these 
places and at Renieblas and elsewhere in the region, including the site 
of Numantia itself, is urgently needed to complete our knowledge of this 
war. In the Journal of Roman Studies, I, 1911, pp. 180-186 (pl.; 3 figs.), 
G. L. CHEESMAN gives an account of the excavations at Numantia to 


date. 
FRANCE 


ARCHAEOLOGY IN FRANCE IN 1911. — Among the discoveries, 
most of which have been published, the following may be mentioned: A 
cast of the Venus of Arles, made before the restoration by Girardon, in a 
school at Arles; at Merveille (Nord), three bronze figures (A./J.A. XVI, 
p. 134); at Alesia, parts of the fortifications, in the Gallic timber and 
stone construction, a large atrium, 26-20 m., with porticoes supported by 
square pillars, and the first example found on Mont Auxois of a grave-stone 
with portrait of the dead; at Nantes, in the foundations of the ancient 
church of St. John, two basins, one of them certainly Roman, which are 
thought to be the fonts of the original fourth-century Baptistery; on the 
hill Fourviére near Lyons, the somewhat elaborate mausoleum of a boy 
or young man, erected by his parents, and a large mosaic floor, 14 m. 
square, with a picture of Bacchus riding on the panther, a very fine specimen 
of the style of the Antonine period; at Vaison (Vaucluse), a double herm 
and other objects in the theatre, where also some investigations of impor- 
tance for the architecture of ancient theatres have been made; at Castel- 
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Rousillon (Eastern Pyrenees), the dimensions of the ancient forum, 
ca. 48-33 m., and forty large pedestals arranged about the sides, one of 
which bears the name of P. Memmius Regulus, consul suffectus in 31 a.v., 
who was intrusted by Tiberius with the arrest of Sejanus in the Senate; at 
Vaugines (Vaucluse), an altar table carved with Christian symbols, which 
is perhaps later than those of the fifth or sixth centuries, but still ancient. 
(E. Micuon, Arch. Anz. 1912, cols. 469-477 ; 4 figs.) 

DORDOGNE. — Prehistoric Skeletons. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1912, 
pp. 449-454, Dr. Capitan and M. Pryrony call attention to two skeletons 
of children recently found in graves in the lower part of the Mousterian 
level at La Ferrassie; and another skeleton dating from the Magdalenian 
epoch found at Cap Blanc. The last mentioned lay on its left side with 
elbow touching the knee. Both sites are in Dordogne. 

LYONS. — Recent Discoveries. — B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1912, pp. 283-286, 
A. Heron DE VILLEFOSSE calls attention to the excavations of S. de Mon- 
tauzan and P. Fabia at Lyons last winter. Among the objects found were 
an ivory mask of Pan, some marbles, clay moulds for making money, and 
some pieces of pottery. One of the vase fragments has an erotic scene 
known from the other examples and inscribed tene[o te]. 

MONTELS. — A Primitive Figure in Relief. — In Bul. de la Soc. Arch. 
du Midi de la France, No. 40, 1912, pp. 141-143 (fig.), Abbé Hermer pub- 
lishes a stone 80 cm. high, 60 em. wide, and 12 to 15 em. thick, upon one 
side of which is carved a very primitive human figure. It was found at 
Montels, Commune of la Serre, in 1907, and has recently been removed to 
Toulouse. 

PARIS. — A Glass Cup. — In R. Arch. XX, 1912, p. 172 (4 figs.), S. R. 
briefly describes a glass cup from Heraclea on the Pontus which was sold at 
the Hétel Drouot for 64,000 francs to Mr. Sambon. The real purchaser is, 
perhaps, Mr. J. P. Morgan. The cup is blue, with white figures. The 
subjects are related to the cult of Priapus. 

REIMS.—Gallic Vases.—In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1912, pp. 279-283, L. 
DemMalIson calls attention to two Gallic vases found in the commune of 
Bétheny and recently acquired by the museum at Reims. One is urn- 
shaped and decorated with horses in light on a dark ground. The second 
vase, which is badly broken, had a similar decoration. He also publishes 
three small Latin inscriptions. 

SAINT-MICAUD. — A Menhir with Decoration. — In 1871 a menhir 
at Saint-Micaud (Saéne-et-Loire) which had long been known was thrown 
down. This has now been set up again and upon it has been discovered a 
carved decoration consisting of several figures. One of these evidently 
represents a horned serpent, which proves that the figures were added to the 
stone in Gallo-Roman times. (J. DécneLette, M. Soc. Ant. Fr. LXXI, 
1911, pp. 1-13; 4 figs.) 

TOULOUSE. — The Roman Town Wall. — In Bul. de la Soc. Arch. du 
Midi de la France, No. 40, 1912, pp. 57-62 (plan), J. CHALANDE describes 
two pieces of the Roman town wall recently discovered at Toulouse. They 
are about 25 m. long and apparently date from the reign of Diocletian. 

A Horned Deity. — In Bul. de la Soc. Arch. du Midi de la France, No. 
40, 1912, pp. 237-239 (fig.), J. pz LanonpEs publishes a crude bas-relief at 
Toulouse representing the horned deity of the Gauls. 
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BELGIUM AND HOLLAND 


ARCHAEOLOGY IN BELGIUM IN 1911. — The chief event of the 
year, important for prehistoric chronology, was the discovery near Lidge of 
worked flints underneath certain geological strata five metres or more in 
depth. Neolithic stations have been found in East Flanders, and at Vaux- 
et-Borset (Hainaut) sixteen new hut floors have been examined. The 
numerous small objects found here include fragments of two remarkable 
jars of fine black clay, and with geometrical ornament incised or punched. 
The foundations of an important Belgo-Roman villa were found (A.J.A. 
XVI, p. 448) at Haulchin (Hainaut). A stairway leads down to an under- 
ground story, with niches in the walls. Another at Try Solet (Namur) 
shows the now well-known type, with wings projecting forward from both 
ends of the long building behind which is the court or farmyard. Excava- 
tions carried on outside the gates of Tongres (Limburg) have produced a 
variety of objects from Belgo-Roman graves, including coins of Antoninus 
and Marcus Aurelius. Outside the gate of St. Trond was found a huge jar 
of gray earthenware, measuring 90 cm. in height and perhaps 2 m. in 
girth. Merovingian burial places were examined at Vyle-Tharoul and at 
Barse (Liége) and at Brecht (Anvers). Opposite the last was found one 
belonging to the Hallstatt period. (L. RENARpD-GRENsON, Arch. Anz. 1912, 
cols. 477-482.) 

VAUX-ET-BORSET. — Recent Discoveries. —In B. Mus. Brux. XI, 
1912, pp. 43-48 (9 figs.), 81-84 (5 figs. ), 95-97 (4 figs.), A. pz Loi reports 
the discovery of another hearth at Vaux-et-Borset (Province of Liége). 
Stone implements and potsherds were found in abundance. Ancient re- 
mains of little importance were unearthed at Wenduyne, Renaix, Fur- 
fooz, Ciney, and Goyet; and asmall circular fort probably of Belgo-Roman 
date near Heinstert. : 

VORBURG.— A Roman Fort.—In Riim.-Germ. Kb. V, 1912, pp. 71 
75, J. H. HoLWERDA reports on the results of excavations conducted during 
a period of two years on the Arentsburg, an estate at Vorburg, Holland. 
The wall of a Roman fort was traced on the north and west sides; one of 
the gates was located and remains were found of wooden barracks, belonging 
to different periods. . Judging from the pottery, the fort was originally gar- 
risoned by native troops; the later barracks date from the middle of the 
second century. Most interesting results were obtained on the south side, 
where it developed that the wall, resting on piles, continued into the water of 
the canal. The fort was evidently a naval station. 


SWITZERLAND 


ARCHAEOLOGY IN SWITZERLAND IN 1911-1912. — An 
account of the work done and results reached by various societies and 
individuals excavating in Switzerland in 1911 and 1912, with especial atten- 
tion to Vindonissa, is given by O. Scnuttness in Arch. Anz. 1912, cols. 
496-525. At La Téne the arms of a warrior and remains of the ox cart 
with which he must have been drowned were found in the river. At Basle, 
on the bank of the Rhine, a number of round Gallic house floors or pits 
were found. A decorated vase from here is of the late La Téne period, 
about 50 a.p. In Lake Neuchatel a massive oak rudder, 34 feet long, was 
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found, the date of which is uncertain. At Avenches (Aventicum) were 
found some interesting underground waterworks, with a vaulted reservoir 
and a fine marble basin or labrum; also a fragment of a bronze inscription, 
which seems to mention the vicani. At Grenchen (Solothurn) a villa 
rustica with hypocaust, frescoed walls, and abundant remains of roof tiles, 
appears to belong to a series of Roman country estates which were founded 
along the valley of the Aire, on the Vindonissa-Aventicum road, in the third 
century. At Geneva, a fine female head of Carrara marble, said to have 
come from Martigny, is of the first century a.p., and illustrates the taste of 
the Roman ladies for archaistic styles in hair dressing. At Vindonissa, 
the date of the so-called Celtic moat or ditch on the east side of the camp 
is still uncertain. It was apparently open and used by the Romans as part 
of the defences, when they had their first earth-and-timber fort there, and 
was then reénforced by two smaller parallel ditches. The wider ditch was 
filled up and built over at the time that their stone camp was built, about 
47 a.p. The Biiel tower is judged to be part of the first-century stone 
fortifications. The Roman road in the Steinacker, which has been followed 
for some distance, is not earlier than Tiberius. An imposing grave monu- 
ment (2.90 by 2.60 m.) and other remains indicate the existence of a road 
and a bridge over the Aare at the Black Tower near Brugg. Other graves 
belong to a burial place on the road leading to the amphitheatre. At 
Steinacker are two square buildings with carefully prepared floors, one of 
which was a wine cellar, and the larger and more pretentious may have 
served a similar purpose. They are of the first century a.p., and were 
reduced to their ruined condition in antiquity. An inscription found in the 
larger building, not in situ, may belong to the later occupation of Vindonissa, 
before 260 a.p. It gives the name cives Romani to the inhabitants, and has 
the name of an emperor erased. Some fifty types of the brick stamps of 
the XXI and XI legions, which are found here and in many other parts of 
the site of Vindonissa, have been published by V. Jahn. The clay pits and 
kilns for their manufacture are between Rupperswil and Hunzenschwil. 
The pre-Roman refugium at Obergésgen on the Aar is found to have been 
occupied in the time of Marcus Aurelius, as well as in mediaeval times. 
Burgundian graves were found at Lausanne, at Cressier (Neuchatel), and 
probably at St. Maurice; an Allemannic cemetery at Beringen (Schaff- 
hausen), and an Allemannic skull with earrings at Oberkirch near Frauen- 
feld. A Celtic and Roman burial field was explored at Gudo, south of 
Bellinzona. The burial ground at Kaiseraugst (Augusta Rauraca) is 
barbarian, but contains many Roman coins, especially in the graves of 
children, and other imported objects, besides those of the Bronze Age. The 
Roman and other foreign objects found in the Celtic graves of the early 
La Téne period at Darvella (Eastern Switzerland), and at many other 
places in this region, indicate a trade route from the south through S. 
Bernadino, Vals, and Rheinwald. 

GENEVA. — Bronzes in the Museum. — In R. Arch. XX, 1912, pp. 32- 
42 (68 figs.), W. Donna publishes outlines of most of the bronzes in the 
museum at Geneva, with brief notes. The types are for the most part 
familiar. This article is intended as a supplement to Reinach’s Répertoire, 
and includes notes on those bronzes in Geneva which are already published 
by Reinach. 
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Congress of Prehistoric Archaeology. — A brief account of the four- 
teenth Congress of Prehistoric Archaeology held at Geneva is published in 
Athen. September 28, 1912, pp. 349-350. 


GERMANY 


MUSEUMS OF THE RHINE. — Reports of the acquisitions of the 
museums of Bonn, Trier, etc., together with an account of the excavations 
conducted under their auspices, also of the activities of sundry archaeological 
societies in the Rhineland, appear in the Bonn. Jb. 1911, Bericht, pp. 74-149. 

BERLIN. — A Red-figured Lecythus. —In Ber. Kunsts. XX XIII, 1912, 
cols. 219-222 (3 figs.) Kiéster publishes a red-figured lecythus recently 
presented to the Berlin museum. It has represented upon it a bearded man 
wearing chlamys and petasus and holding two spears, seated upon a rock. 
In front of him stands Heracles who grasps him by the hand and tries to 
raise him from his seat. The artist evidently had in mind the story of the 
rescue of Theseus or Peirithous by Heracles in Hades. The vase resembles 
in style the work of the “ Meister mit dem Kahlkopfe,” but also shows dif- 
ferences. 

An Etruscan Helmet. — In Ber. Kunsts. XX XTH, 1912, cols. 244-250 (3 
figs.), B. ScurdpER publishes an Etruscan helmet from Lombardy recently 
acquired by the Berlin museum. On top of the helmet is the head and neck 
of a swan which supported the crest, while below, covering either side, is a 
swan’s wing. In front, below a moulding, are two large eyes with eyebrows, 
and between them a mask with what looks like wings attached. At the back 
is another mask. The helmet dates from the end of the sixth or beginning 
of the fifth century. The writer also calls attention to another recent acquisi- 
tion, — a Roman legionary helmet from Egypt. 

Reminiscences of Eduard Gerhard.—The tribute paid to his old 
teacher, Eduard Gerhard, by the late R. Kekulé von Stradonitz, at the last 
meeting of the Berlin Archaeological Society at which he was present and 
presided (Winckelsmannsfest, December, 1910), has been printed as a 
separate pamphlet by G. Reimer of Berlin. The speaker gave his personal 
reminiscences of the founder of the society together with an account of his 
other services to archaeology, including the organization of the German 
Institute at Rome. (Arch. Anz. 1912, cols. 23-24.) 

BRANDHOF.— Prehistoric Bronzes.— Near Brandhof an isolated 
grave of the early Hallstatt period has been found, containing several bronze 
objects, — bracelets, part of a girdle, ete. (E. WAGNER, Réim.-Germ. Kb. V, 
1912, p. 55.) 

BRUMATH.— Roman Graves. — Seventeen Roman graves have been 
opened at Brumath. The pottery, consisting of urns, one-handled jugs, 
Belgian and sigilla ware, points to an early Roman occupation. (A. Rirr, 
Réim.-Germ. Kb. V, 1912, p. 58 f.) 

BURLADINGEN. — A Roman Fort. — Excavations near Burladingen, 
in a district which had yielded many Roman antiquities, brought to light 
remains of a stone fort, which occupied the site of an earlier entrenchment. 
Enough of the south wall was excavated to disclose its dimensions, and the 
praetorium and three of the gates were located. The width of the fort was 
140 m. The length cannot be determined until the north wall has been 
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located. The ceramic finds show that the fort dates from 90-110 a.p. 
(G. Bersvu, Rim.-Germ. Kb. V, 1912, pp. 65-70.) 

ESCHWEILER HOF.—A Roman Pottery.—A factory for the 
manufacture of sigilla ware with a very well preserved kiln was recently 
discovered at Eschweiler Hof (near St. Ingbert). The pottery was placed 
in the Pfalz museum at Speyer. (F. Sprater, Rém.-Germ. Kb. V, 1912, 
p. 78.) 

FRANKFORT. —The Gans Collection.— F. Gans, of Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, has presented to the Antiquarium at Berlin his entire collection, 
amounting to 643 numbers, of specimens of the minor arts of antiquity, con- 
sisting chiefly of gold objects and glass. The collection is valued at more 
than a million and a half marks. (Arch. Anz. 1912, col. 144.) 

HALBERSTADT. — Origin of the “Spool” Handle.—A curious 
parallel in clay to the spool-shaped handles of the silver dove-vase from 
Mycenae, the gold cups from Vaphio, and other contemporary silver cups, 
whether from the graves at Mycenae or on Egyptian tomb paintings of 
about 1500 B.c., has appeared in the museum of Halberstadt. It came from 
an early bronze-age burial field at Nienhagen, in Saxony, and perhaps from 
the same grave as a handled pot which is of the type called Aunjetite, prob- 
ably as early as 2000 B.c. This circumstance and a study of the form itself 
suggest that the handle of the clay cup is not modelled after a similar one 
in metal, but both are copied from an original in wood. (H. Morererinpt, 
Arch. Anz. 1912, cols. 99-104; 6 figs.) 

ENIELINGEN.— Roman Graves.— In Réim.-Germ. Kb. V, 1912, p. 55f., 
E. WaGNER reports the finding of a number of Roman graves, dating from 
an early Roman occupation and containing urns and other pottery, glass 
ware and metal objects. Near-by graves were found from the La Téne period 
containing sundry bronze ornaments. 

MAINZ. — Roman Gravestones.— At Weisenau near Mainz, four 
Roman gravestones were recently found. The inscriptions are published 
and discussed by Kérper, Rim.-Germ. Kb. V, 1912, p. 75 f. 

MUNICH. — Acquisitions in 1910.— The additions to the public col- 
lections of antiquities in Munich in 1910, some of which have been pub- 
lished elsewhere, are described by P. Wotters and J. SiEVEKING, and 
illustrated in Arch. Anz. 1912, cols. 104-110 (11 figs.). Among the works of 
sculpture are a nearly perfect though badly weathered Apollo statue some- 
what later than the Apollo of Tenea; the gravestone of Mnesarete, a piece 
worthy to stand beside that of Hegeso, but slightly later; a funeral lecythus 
with figures in half relief, giving a plastic rather than the pictorial effect of 
earlier vases of the kind; a female head from an Attic relief, showing the 
earliest attempt to vary the traditional type by marks of age; a female 
panther, which apparently stood as a single figure on a funeral monument. 
There are five bronzes, including a pair of connected mirrors. for giving 
double reflection ; sixteen terra-cottas from Athens, Boeotia, Asia Minor, 
and Rome, consisting of heads, statuettes, vessels, and one relief; also a 
curious lead relief from Rome; and fourteen vases from Athens, Aegina, 
Boeotia, Corinth, Rhodes, and Crete. 

NASSENFELS.—A Roman Gravestone.—A Roman gravestone 
with inscription found in the Roman cemetery near Nassenfels, Bavaria, 
is published by WinKELMANN, Réim.-Germ. Kb. V, 1912, p. 77. 
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NEU WIED. — Recent Discoveries. — A preliminary report of excava- 
tions by E. RirreriinG at the Roman castellum at Niederbieber, not far 
from Neuwied, and lying between the Rhine and the limes as the latter ap- 
proaches its western terminus at Rheinbrohl, is published in Bonn. Jd. 1911, 
pp. 259-278 (pl.; 3 figs.). It was one of the largest stations on the whole line 
of the limes, and was maintained from about 190-260 a.p. To this report 
H. Leuner adds a description of a number of the finds, chiefly articles in 
gold, silver, and bronze. (Jbid. pp. 279-285; 4 pls.; 4 figs.) 

PLAIDT A. D. NETTE.— The Prehistoric Settlement. — Further 
excavations on the site of the prehistoric settlement near Plaidt (A./J.A. XV, 
1911, p. 431) disclosed the fact that the settlement had been enclosed in two 
successive periods by elliptical trenches, partly open, and in part with a. 
palisade. Additional dwellings and storehouses from the La Téne period 
were discovered. (H. LEHNER, Rim.-Germ. Kb. V, 1912, p. 53 f.) 

SAALBURG. — Jupiter Column.— A fine reproduction and restora- 
tion of the Jupiter column now in the museum of Mainz has been placed on 
the Saalburg, near Hamburg. (Rém.-Germ. Kb. V, 1912, p. 64.) 

TREVES.— Roman Kilns.— Two Roman kilns recently discovered 
near Tréves are described by P. Sterner, Rim.-Germ. Kb. V, 1912, p. 59. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


ARCHAEOLOGY IN HUNGARY IN 1911. — A summary of recent 
work in the Roman provinces of Dacia and Pannonia, by G. v. FrnAty, is 
published in Arch. Anz. 1912, cols. 526-546 (7 figs.). In Transylvania, at 
Carlsburg (Apulum), the Roman remains are now divided into four sections, 
the garrison camp, the earlier and later civil settlements (Municipium 
Apulense and Colonia Apulensis), and the street of tombs between these. 
Pottery found in the kilns is Roman in shape but of La Téne technique, 
hence is earlier than the occupation by Marcus Aurelius. A study of the 
capitals from Pannonia and Dacia in the museum at Apulum shows Doric 
and Tuscan, Corinthian and Egyptian styles, with Oriental influence, but no 
examples of Ionic or Composite. In the mining town of Zalatna (Ampe- 
lum) remains of the Roman mine shafts and a water reservoir were found. 
Further north, the garrison camp at Szamosujvar is identified as Congri. 
The foundations of round buildings found at Thorda (Potaissa) probably 
belong to wooden watch towers. A Roman villa at Klausenburg (Napoca) 
shows how the Romanization of the country had spread outside of the 
province. Of twenty Latin inscriptions from Dacia, about a third come 
from north of Klausenburg (dedications by Aelius Julius and P. Aelius 
Maximus) and the same number from in or near Varhély (Sarmizegetusa, 
capital of Dacia). Among the latter is a dedication to the moon-god Men 
and one to Caelestis Virgo, both new in Dacia. Others are dedications 
by Roman officers who are already known epigraphically. A number of 
medallion-shaped Roman gravestones from Dacia have been published. 
They have one or more portrait heads on a concave circular surface. In 
Pannonia a plan of the ruins at Dunapentele (Intercisa) has been made, 
but is somewhat incomplete owing to the depredations of plunderers. It 
shows that the military camp was on the north side and the necropolis 
on the south side of the hill, Oreghegy. The inscriptions include two 
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milestones, of Elagabalus and Gordian. A bronze statuette of a river-god 
belonging to a group of which the other figure is lost, may be the river 
Danube with the Tyche of Intercisa, after the model of the Antiochia and 
Orontes of Eutychides. Among the reliefs from some fourth-century 
graves, one gives a detailed rendering of the Pannonian woman’s costume. 
Some bronze helmets found at Intercisa are made in halves joined by a 
ridge or crest which shows Greek rather than Roman models. Three 
reliefs with the Thracian horseman, one of them with a Greek inscription, 
are evidence of the wide range of this cult. Various Roman remains were 
found at Oedenburg, on the Neusiedler See (Scarbantia), and include 
dedications by three veterans of Italian, probably Campanian, birth. A 
very delicately carved gravestone bears the names of the wife and three 
children of C. Sextilius Senecio. Inscriptions, coins, etc., were found at 
Piinf-Kirchen (Sopranae), in southern Pannonia, and objects found in 
the barbarian tract between the Danube and the Theiss show an active 
Roman trade in this extra-provincial region. A study of the gold coinage 
of these provinces distinguishes several classes, of native, Bohemian, and 
imported impressions. The nations to the northwest imitated the gold 
coinage of Alexander, while the peoples of Hungary followed the earlier 
silver coinage of Phillip. The gold used for minting in the Danubian 
lands was taken as booty, as none is mined there. 

CSOKLOVINA. — Diluvial Remains.— In Dolgozatok az Erdélyi 
Nemzeti Miizeum, UI, 1912, pp. 201-249 (36 figs.), M. Rosxa describes his. 
recent excavations in the cave of Cholnoky at Csoklovina, Hungary. Many 
stone implements, some objects of bone,and numerous remains of the cave 
bear were found. The objects belong to a transition period between 
Mousterian and Aurignacian. 


RUSSIA 


ARCHAEOLOGY IN RUSSIA IN 1911. — The results of excavations 
in Southern Russia in 1911, together with some acquisitions of the Imperial 
Museums from other sources, are described by B. PHARMAKOwSKY in Arch. 
Anz. 1912, cols. 323-381 (74 figs.). The excavations were conducted in the 
Kuban region and at Kertch (Panticapaeum) by W. W. Shkorpil; at 
Chersonesus by R. C. Loeper and M. M. Petchowkin; in Tanais by W. W. 
Miller; in the interior of Tauris by N. J. Wesselowsky, and in Olbia by the 
writer. The cemetery on the peninsula of Taman, in the Kuban District, 
consists of simple shaft graves dating from the sixth century to Roman times. 
Many of them contain remains of food and almost all some of the small 
glass vessels known as Phoenician, which were a favorite article with Ionian 
colonists on the Pontus. The pottery is Corinthian, Ionian, and Attic, of all 
periods and shapes. A high-footed cylix, with simple decoration of bands 
and a rosette in dark glaze, has a double-axe irregularly painted in red on 
the outside. Other objects from Taman are a terra-cotta doll with movable 
arms and legs, and a spray of gold oak leaves and acorns, dated by a stater 
of Alexander the Great. Some elaborate gold objects, perhaps used as cas- 
ings for glass vessels, are of the Roman period, about the first century a.v. 
They are supposed to have been found in the Kuban region. That the site 
of New Chersonesus was occupied as early as the sixth century is shown by 
the archaic terra-cottas found there. Other objects are a Megarian bowl, 
Hellenistic figurines, a Roman relief bowl, and Byzantine glazed vessels. 
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The remains on the site of Old Chersonesus give a good picture of the ap- 
pearance of a Greek cleruchy. Three small bronze painter’s tools, a sort of 
spoon and a blunt-pointed instrument in a bronze case, and another object 
like the second, with wooden handle and silver ornamentation, were found 
at Chersonesus. Objects from Panticapaeum were found chiefiy in graves, 
most of which belong to the archaic period following 550 B.c.; but some are 
of Hellenistic date. Among them are a terra-cotta relief of an elephant, a 
small vase of Egyptian porcelain in the form of a bear with her young, a car- 
nelian ring-bezel with a fine intaglio figure of a standing lion, dated by a 
pelice in the same grave as of the period 550-500 B.c.; several reliefs from 
the bottoms of cylices, one showing the head of a Silenus with thyrsus and 
cantharus, another the head of Selene; also several marble and limestone 
stelae with gables and panels in relief, one of them of colossal size. Two 
Panathenaic amphorae, one from Panticapaeum of the end of the sixth cen- 
tury and one from Tanais of the second half of the fifth, have pictures of 
musical contests on the reverse, an evidence that such contests received 
prizes. Brauchitsch’s chronology of the prize amphorae, which excludes the 
fifth century, seems to be faulty. At Olbia, a second area was carefully exca- 
vated and the relations of the various strata studied. A square well at this 
spot belongs to the sixth layer from the top. The house of the fifth stratum 
had two periods, with floors at slightly different levels. The walls of the 
house of the fourth stratum rest directly on the upper of these pavements. 
The third stratum is dated by an inscription of the time of Alexander 
Severus, dedicating a temple to three pairs of divinities, Sarapis and Isis, 
Asclepius and Hygieia, and Poseidon and Amphitrite. There were probably 
three cellae. The earliest graves in the necropolis are of about 600 B.c. 
Before this time, as at Berezany, the dead were burned and the bones buried 
in jars among the houses. One grave contained seventeen pointed amphorae 
arranged in a circle around the ash-urn, the points inward. The grave of a 
little girl, with rich furnishings of ornaments and small vases, is dated at 
about 560 B.c. A circular space in the cemetery, surrounded with masonry 
and containing no graves, was probably a place for religious services. A set of 
four bronze goat’s feet, found at Olbia, must have belonged to some piece of 
wooden furniture. An amulet of glass paste, in the form of a ram’s head 
with a scorpion outlined on the flat end, suggests that the ram’s head was 
apotropaic. A curious object found in a woman’s grave is a sprinkler vase, 
from which, when filled by immersion, a shower could be dropped through 
the perforated bottom by unstopping the opening in the hollow handle. 
Some tumuli were opened in the Taurian Government. The horses here 
were not buried alive, as has been supposed by some to have been the 
custom. Bronze and silver horse trappings with plastic and incised decora- 
tion were found here and at other places. Two small bronze implements 
enclosed in wooden cases which fitted them exactly were found in the Gov- 
ernment of Kiev. They may be primitive surgical instruments. The 
bodies in the graves of this region show signs of partial burning and seem 
to have been wrapped ina pelt. A vast quantity of imported pottery of all 
kinds was found on all sites, some of it being of great value and interest. 
Much of the Ionian pottery may have been made in Samos. Among the 
small articles are many beautiful pieces of Greek and Roman goldsmith’s 
work, the earrings being especially numerous. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


ARCHAEOLOGY IN GREAT BRITAIN IN 1911-1912. — Excava- 
tions weré carried on in 1911-1912 in Scotland at Cappuck, Corbridge, and 
Birdoswald; on the Yorkshire coast; and at Cartle Collen in Wales. Cap- 
puck, on the Roman road formerly called Deer Street, running from York 
through Corbridge to Newstead on the Tweed, is about twenty-six miles 
from the latter place at the north foot of the Cheviot Hills. It has a small 
fort 60-70 metres, surrounded by an earth wall on stone foundation and a 
moat, these defences being strengthened on the east side where the entrance 
was. The enclosure contained a granary, a bath, a central building and 
apparently barracks. A corner has been washed away by the river Oxnam. 
The place seems to have been occupied first under Agricola and again in 
the latter half of the second century and abandoned about 180 a.p. At 
Corbridge (Corstopitum) a horde of 159 gold coins, from Nero to Marcus 
Aurelius, was found buried in a court or house, and is now in the British 
Museum (A.J.A. XVI, p. 141). It is the largest find of the kind made in 
Great Britain except one at Cleeve Priory, about a hundred years ago. It 
must have been buried at the time of an uprising in North Britain soon 
after 160 a.p., when the place was plundered and burnt, and it gives a date 
for the sherds found in the ruins of a pottery about five years ago. Of the 
two inscriptions found this year at Corbridge, one is a simple gravestone 
for Barathes of Palmyra, already known by the lavishly decorated monu- 
ment that he erected for his wife, a British woman, at South Shields, some 
twenty-four miles away. He is now seen to have been a soldier and nota 
Syrian merchant. The other inscription is a military dedication to Sol 
Invictus, of about 160-165, with the name of the god erased, possibly at the 
time of the fall of Elagabalus in 222. Among the sculptures are a relief of 
a woman churning, in the attitude of a goddess pouring a libation on an 
altar, which is possibly a gravestone; part of a panel carved with a grape- 
vine, and two badly injured slabs, with a satyr playing the double fiutes 
and the wolf and twins. The road body in which they were found will 
be further searched. At Birdoswald (Amboglanna), in that section of 
Hadrian’s Wall where a turf wall running near the river Irthing seems to 
have been replaced by a later stone wall on a different line, it has been 
assumed that the two periods were those of Hadrian and Septimius Severus, 
but objects found in the towers and stations of the outer wall are much 
earlier than Severus, and the question of date is again unsettled. The fort 
at the eastern end of Hadrian’s Wall and one in the Wall of Antoninus 
have been found where they were supposed to be. On acliff high above the 
sea near Saltburn, on the north coast of Yorkshire, a small stone fort, half 
of which has fallen into the sea with the wearing away of the cliff, has been 
excavated, and from the coins and sherds found is seen to belong to the 
last years of the fourth century. Similar fortified posts at Peak on Robin- 
Hood’s Bay, at Filey and near Whitby, evidently were parts of a guard 
system for watching the approach of a foe by sea. Excavations at Collen in 
Wales were not very profitable because not scientifically carried on. Better 
results are expected from the complete and systematic excavation of the 
Roman-British settlement of Viroconium at Wroxeter, near Shrewsbury. 
This was at first a garrison post for the Legio XIV Gemina and later a civilian 
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town, the capital of the Cornovii. (F. HAVERFIELD, Arch. Anz. 1912, cols. 
483-496 ; 10 figs.) 

LONDON.— Greek Coins acquired by the British Museum. — The 
late Warwick Wroth was in the habit of contributing to the Num. Chron. 
descriptions of recent acquisitions of coins by the British Museum. The 
last of his articses covered the year 1904. A new series has now been begun 
by G. F. Hrxix, who describes a selection of the acquisitions made during the 
six years 1905-1910, and intends to carry on the series with regularity. 
The present publication is of thirty-one specimens, from various localities. 
(Num. Chron. 1912, pp. 134-148 ; 2 pls.) 

The Dispater of Vienne (Isére).— The Dispater found in 1866 at 
Vienne and published in the Gazette Archéologique in 1887, after which it 
disappeared, was sold (No. 364 of catalogue, inset illustration) July 1, 1912, 
at the sale of the collection of Mr. John Edward Tylor in London. It was 
formerly in the Wills collection which was sold in 1894. The Dispater went 
to an unknown amateur for $8000 or more. (S. R., R. Arch. XX, 1912, 
p- 173.) 


AFRICA 


ARCHAEOLOGY IN NORTH AFRICA IN 1911.—In Arch. Anz. 
1912, cols. 381-403 (8 figs.), A. ScuuLTEN publishes a general survey of 
archaeology in North Africa in 1911. 

ALGERIA. — Report of an Expedition in 1912.— In C. R. Acad. 
Insc. 1912, pp. 335-338, R. Basset reports upon an expedition made by 
Boulifa among the Kabyles in 1912. He discovered another Libyan stele 
with an inscription in two lines, and six small fragments of Latin 
inscriptions. 

AMMAEDARA.— Recent Excavations.—In Mél. Arch. Hist. XXXII, 
1912, pp. 69-229, A. Piganiox and R. Laurent-Visert make an elab- 
orate report upon recent investigations at Ammaedara (Haidra), a colony in 
the Roman province of Africa. The history of the town is outlined, exist- 
ing ruins described, and upwards of two hundred and thirty new inscriptions 
published. 

CARTHAGE. — The Island of the Admiral.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 
1912, pp. 277-286, A. MERLIN gives an account of the excavations of Captain 
Chardenet on the little Island of the Admiral at Carthage. There were, as 
Beulé discovered, two surrounding walis about 7.50 m. apart, in places con- 
nected by cross walls. The inner wall does not completely surround the 
island but bends back on the south side. In the middle of the island a 
number of squared pillars with masons’ marks upon them were found. 
These belonged to the foundations of Carthaginian buildings as the Phoe- 
nician letters on some of them show. The other remains unearthed were 
very scanty. 

A Corinthian Amphora. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1912, pp. 341-344 (fig.), 
D. Anz1An1 publishes a Corinthian amphora 35 cm. high recently found in 
a tomb dating from the sixth century B.c. in the cemetery of Bordj-Djedid 
at Carthage. This is the only large Corinthian vase yet found at Carthage. 

HENCHIR-BELLONE. — A Latin Inscription. —In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 
1912, pp. 236-237, P. pe Lessert publishes a Latin inscription dating from 
the year 228 a.p. in which the formula dedicata ex VI kal. jan. occurs. 
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MEDBEINA.— Recent Excavations. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1912, pp. 
417-426, A. MERLIN reports upon the excavations made last spring at Medeina, 
the ancient Althiburos. In the northeast part of the forum a series of small 
buildings was uncovered. To the southwest a road with a monumental 
gateway at each end led to the capitol. An inscription shows that one of 
the gates was erected in honor of Hadrian. About 30 m. south of the forum 
was a large structure, which was, perhaps, a fountain. 

SAHEL.— A Recent Expedition.—In Arch. Miss. N.S. 4, 1911, pp. 
17-52, F. pE ZELTNER reports upon an expedition made by him in the 
country between Kayes and Timbuctoo. Starting from the colony of Haut- 
Sénégal-Niger, he went to Nioro, then to Goumbou, Sokolo, and Niafunké, 
and by boat to Timbuctoo. He calls attention to the prehistoric remains, 
especially the cave paintings in the valley of the Senegal. They are in the 
front part of the caves and consist of scenes in red ochre representing men 
and horses; also squares and dots. Jackals or dogs are found painted in 
white, and hands in silhouette. Dark blue, black, and, rarely, pink were 
also used. The writer discusses the anthropology of the region, the various 
local industries, dress, ornaments, etc. 

THAPSUS.— Phoenician Cemeteries. —In Mel. Arch. Hist. XXXII, 
1912, pp. 245-303, D. Anzrantr describes his recent excavations in the 
Phoenician cemeteries on the Tunisian coast between Thapsus and Acholla, 
the most important group of Phoenician tombs after that of Carthage. He 
supplements earlier incomplete reports, and is able to arrive at some definite 
conclusions with respect to the historical development of this district. 

THUBURBO MAJUS. — Recent Discoveries. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 
1912, pp. 347-360 (3 figs.), A. MERLIN reports upon the recent excavations 
of L. Drappier at Henchir Kasbat, the ancient Thuburbo Majus. Building 
G was a temple of Saturn as an inscription shows. It stood within an en- 
closed precinct. Building F, at a distance of about 150 m., was more com- 
pletely excavated. It was originally a temple, probably dedicated to Baal- 
Saturn and Tanit-Ceres, and in later times transformed into a Christian 
church. There was an open court with Doric porticoes on three sides, and 
at the back a chamber 6 m. square which was the sanctuary. An interest- 
ing ex-voto was found in the form of a small temple, Hellenic and Oriental 
in character. On the facade was a Phoenician inscription in three lines, 
now almost wholly destroyed. In front of the entrance to the church were 
four column bases arranged in a square, and within, a woman’s tomb. A 
necklace of gold pendants and glass beads alternating, two earrings, a ring, 
and two fibulae were found in the tomb. 


UNITED STATES 


BOSTON. — An Exhibition of Electrum Coins.—In B. Mus. F. A. 
X, 1912, pp. 38-41 (46 figs.), L. D. C(askey) gives a general account of elec- 
trum coinage in calling attention to 367 electrum coins recently put on ex- 
hibition in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. They are chiefly from Cyzicus, 
Lydia, Lesbos, and Phocaea. The majority came from the Warren collec- 
tion, of which 1432 specimens were acquired by the Museum. 
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EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE, MEDIAEVAL, AND 
RENAISSANCE ART 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


CHRISTIAN AND BYZANTINE INSCRIPTIONS. — In *Apx- 
"Ed. 1911, pp. 97-107 (supplementary note p. 245), N. A. Bey publishes new 
readings for fifty Christian and Byzantine inscriptions. 

CAPPADOCIA. —Byzantine Churches and their Iconography. — 
G. D. JerPHanion contributes to C. R. Acad. Insc. 1912, pp. 320-326, an 
account of his archaeological exploration of Cappadocia, enumerating the 
unknown churches which he visited, and describing their frescoes, one of 
which, a Crucifixion at Soghanle, he is inclined to ascribe to the eighth 
century. Ibid. pp. 326-336, G. MILLET points out the importance of these 
discoveries from the point of view of the historian of Byzantine art and 
iconography, showing that the art of Cappadocia up to ca. 1000 was impreg- 
nated with the Oriental style, which was gradually supplanted by the Hel- 
lenistic art of Constantinople in consequence of the Byzantine conquests in 
Asia in the tenth century. 

CONSTANTINOPLE. — A Byzantine Temple.— Some Turkish work- 
men, while digging a canal near the mosque of Mohammed the Conqueror, 
in Stamboul, unearthed a number of remains which have been identified as 
belonging to a Byzantine temple. Well-preserved capitals with reliefs of 
Greek crosses were found, as well as a number of columns, and parts of the 
walls of the temple. The digging went on for a number of days without 
competent supervision, and when the director of the museum was at last in- 
formed of the discoveries, it was found that a number of valuable objects 
had already disappeared. (Nation, October 17, 1912, p. 368.) 

SAMARRA.— Early Mohammedan Art.— The history and remains 
of Samarra on the Tigris, two days’ journey north of Bagdad, were described 
and pictured at the April (1912) meeting of the Berlin Archaeological 
Society, by E. Herzfeld and F. Sarre, who carried on explorations there in 
1907-1908 and 1911. The city was founded in 836, by the second son of 
Harun-al-Rashid, who got into difficulties with the populace of Bagdad, 
and after a phenomenal growth and an equally rapid decay under his suc- 
cessors, it was abandoned in 876. Thus its material remains, belonging to 
a single period of forty years, must present an unmixed picture of early Is- 
lamic art and customs, from which the degree of Hellenistic influence at that 
period can be studied. They form the largest ruined site known. The work 
of excavation in 1911 was spent upon the great mosque, the largest in exist- 
ence (flat roof, mosaic floors, walls covered with glass mosaic on gold 
ground); on some twenty private houses, a fortress on the river bank with 
the tombs of three of the Caliphs; and a huge palace, in the southern part 
of the city, which was a sort of camp-palace, modelled after a Roman 
cohort’s quarters in a legionary camp, like the palaces of the earliest Islamic 
times, near Babylon and elsewhere. (Arch. Anz. 1912, cols. 135-139.) 

WORKS OF NICCOLO ALUNNO.— In Boll. Arie, VI, 1912, pp:248- 
262, U. Gout describes a number of unknown or undetected works of 
Niccolo Alunno. He points out that two panels of the predella of Niccolo’s 
triptych in the Pinacoteca Vaticana are to be found in a little Ascension in 
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the museum of Compiégne and a“ Presepio” in Moulins. The panels which 
originally adorned the lateral pinacles are in the museum of Tours. Other 
decorative panels of the triptych are to be found in Caen and elsewhere. The 
writer adds to the e@uvre of Niccolo a “ Pentecost” in the episcopal palace 
of Camerino, a standard in the possession of the Contessa Crivelli in Snase- 
verino (Marche), and another standard in S. Maria Maggiore at Bettona. 
The article closes with a list of lost works by the painter. 


ITALY 


BRESCIA.—The Discovery of Raphael’s First Altarpiece. — In 
1500 Raphael undertook, with Evangelista di Pian di Mileto, an altarpiece, 


Figure 5.— ANGEL. BRESCIA. 
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“The Coronation of S. Niccold di Tolentino ” for the church of S. Agostino 
in Citta di Castello. The picture in time came into the possession of Pius 
VI, a copy by Constantini being left in Citta di Castello. At the taking of 
Rome by the French in 1798 the picture, which was already in fragments, 
was lost. Raphael’s drawings for various figures of the picture are pre- 
served in Lille, Oxford, and the British Museum, and have long been known. 
It is not known, however, that portions of the original still exist, viz. the 
figure of God holding the crown at the top of the picture, which is in the 


Fieure Gop THE FATHER AND THE VirGin. NAPLES. 


Naples museum, and the head of an angel in the Galleria Martinengo at 
Brescia, there ascribed to Timoteo Viti. _ Neither of these fragments shows 
any trace of the assistance of Evangelista, and it is probable that his part in 
the work was limited to details like the architecture. (O. Fiscuet, Jd. 
Preuss. Kunsts. XX XIII, 1912, pp. 105-121.) Further articles supplement- 
ing Fischel’s discovery are contributed to Boll. Arte, VI, 1912, pp. 329-339, 
by Corrapo Ricc1, G. Zappa, and V. Sprnazzoia. The picture in Brescia 
was cleaned in consequence of Fischel’s article, and as a result the wings of 
the angel may now be seen, and in the upper left-hand corner a portion of 
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S. Niccol6é’s book. Another fragment, the upper part of the figure of the 
Virgin extending a crown, has been found in the Naples museum. The 
recovered fragments may be seen in the accompanying illustrations (Figs. 5 
and 6). Ricci points out that the lack of distinctively Peruginesque quali- 
ties bears out the theory that Raphael worked first with Timoteo Viti. 

BOLSENA.—A Barbarian Cemetery.— Behind the church of S. 
Cristina there was recently brought to light a series of tombs of the 
fifth or sixth century, forming a cemetery the limits of which were marked 
by columnar cippi, of which fragments were also discovered. The tombs 
are constructed of blocks of tufa cemented with plaster and paved with 
tiles. The bodies were oriented with the feet towards the east. Some 
weapons and ornaments were found, among them gold earrings with 
filagree decorations. (E. GAuut, Boll. Arte, VI, 1912, pp. 345-353.) 

BOVILLE ERNICA (BAUCO).— Fragments from Old St. Peter’s. — 
A. MuNoz, in a supplementary article to his discussion of the fragments of 
monuments of Old St. Peter’s existing in this locality (cf. A.J.A. XVI, 
1912, p. 147), points out that the statue of St. Andrew now in the Metro- 
politan Museum in New York once formed part of the altar erected in 
the basilica by Guglielmo Perrier in 1491. The Madonna and two angels 
existing in the Simoncelli chapel at Bauco belonged originally to the 
tomb of Ardicino Della Porta (d. 1493) in St. Peter’s. (Boll. Arte, VI, 
1912, pp. 239-245.) 

CARPI.—The Frescoes of the Cappella Pio.— The history of the 
erection and spoliation of the Cappella Pio at Carpi forms the subject 
of an article by P. Forestr in Boll. Arte, VI, 1912, pp. 303-322. He 
describes at length the frescoes of the chapel, which represent scenes 
from the life of Christ and the Virgin, shows that they are clearly the 
work of Loschi, the court painter of Prince Alberto Pio, the builder of the 
chapel, and reconstructs the biography and the euvre of this Parmesan 
painter. 

DOVERA.— A Langobardic Tomb. — A Langobardic tomb has been 
discovered at Dovera, with iron weapons and a round shield; also a Gallic 
tomb, with vases and small bronze and glass ornaments. (G. PATRONI, 
Not. Scav. TX, 1912, pp. 6-7.) 

FLORENCE. — Niello Proofs in the Marucelliana.— In Boll. Arte, 
VI, 1912, pp. 231-238, P. N. Ferri publishes the series of niello proofs or 
imitations thereof existing in the R. Biblioteca Marucelliana at Florence. 

Newly Discovered Frescoes.— Frescoes of the fourteenth century 
have recently been discovered in the church of S. Agostino at Florence. 
One represents the Birth of the Virgin, another the Annunciation. (Rass. 
d’ Arte, XII, 1912, Aug.-Sept., p. 1.) 

FOLIGNO.— La Maesta Bella. — In Gaz. B.-A. VIII, 1912, pp. 131-136, 
P. Pouzet publishes a description and some good reproductions of the 
fresco in the wayside shrine at Foligno, which passes under the name of 
the “ Maesta bella.” It represents the Madonna between Saints John Baptist 
and the Evangelist. The author is Pier Antonio de Mezzastis, who was a 
pupil of Benozzo Gozzoli. 

MILAN. — Discovery of Frescoes. — Removal of the whitewash in 
the chapel of S. Michele in the church of S. Pietro in Gessate has brought 
to light a series of frescoes, three of them representing episodes in the life 
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of the Baptist, which are attributed to Butinone, Zenale, and to Giovanni 
Donato da Montorfano—the same artists who decorated the neighboring 
Capella Griffi and the chapel of S. Antonio Abbate. (Rass. d’Arte, XII, 
1912, July, p. I.) 

A Portrait of Borso d’Este.—A portrait in the Trivulzio collection, 

Milan, is identified as the likeness of the Duke of Ferrara by F. Mara- 

Guzzi VALERI (Rass. d’Arte, XII, 1912, pp. 101-103), by comparison with 
the portrait of the duke in the frescoes of the Palazzo Schifanoia at 
Ferrara, and the painter of the picture is, according to the writer, the 
court painter Baldassare da Reggio. 

The Identity of the Pseudo-Boccacino Discovered.—-In Rass. 
d’Arte, XII, 1912, pp. 99-100, F. MataGcuzzr Vaeri publishes a small 
panel with the heads of two apostles in the collection of Carlo Bazzero in 
Milan, which shows an evident relation with the works of the Pseudo- 
Boccacino, and is the original of the copy in Niirnberg published 
by Frizzoni (ibid. 1909). The panel, moreover, is signed: |OHES 
AVGVSTINVS LAVDESIS. P. (lohannes Augustinus Laudensis pinzit). 
The painter, thus baptized into Giovanni Agostino of Lodi, shows an 
evident derivation from Bramante. 

Acquisition of the Poldi-Pezzoli.— The Poldi-Pezzoli gallery has 
recently placed in its Venetian room a beautiful Madonna by Cavazzola. 
The picture is described by G. Frizzont in Rass. d’Arte, XII, 1912, pp. 
117-122. The writer adds a brief account of the other paintings of this 
department of the gallery. 

NORCIA.—An Annunciation by Giovanni della Robbia.— Two 
glazed terra-cotta figures of the Virgin and an Angel, in the Church of 
the Annunziata, near Norcia, are assigned on internal evidence to Giovanni 
della Robbia, by F. Mason Perkrns in Rass. d’Arte, XII, 1912, pp. 78-79. 

RAVENNA.—A Porphyry Statue and a Head in Venice. —In 
Burl. Mag. XXII, 1912, pp. 147-153, Sir Martin Conway publishes a 
headless porphyry statue in the Archbishop’s Museum at Ravenna, repre- 
senting some personage of the time of Constantine, which he believes to 
be an Eastern emperor. A head, also of porphyry, crowned with a gem- 
studded diadem, adorns the corner of a balustrade of St. Mark’s at Venice, 
where it is commonly known by the epithet “Carmagnola’s Head.” The 
proportions seem to be those of the Ravenna torso, and it is quite possible 
that the fitting of a cast of the head to the shoulders of the statue would 
restore a valuable portrait statue of the later Empire. 

RIVIERA DI CASTELFIUMANESE.—A Madonna by Iacopo 
Bellini.— The painting of a Madonna by Jacopo Bellini in Riviera di 
Castelfiumanese (Fig. 7), in tempera on canvas applied to a panel, is signed 
with an inscription in hexameter verse which was only recently noticed. 
It reads: HAS DEDIT INGENVAS BELINVS MENTE FIGVRAS. 
The apse of the local church, in which the picture is now kept, has a 
fresco representing the Visitation, by the painter Pier Paolo Agabiti. (C. 
Ricc, Boll. Arte, VI, 1912, pp. 289-290.) 

ROME.—A Third-century Baptistery.—In demolishing a portion 
of the old Palazzo Costa, close to the Church of St. Marcellus, workmen 
have brought to light many fragments of inscriptions, among them one 
attributed to Pope St. Damasus. Considerably below the level of the city, 
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walls were discovered which appear to date from the third century a.p., and 

perhaps belonged to a baptistery. (Nation, November 14, 1912, p. 468.) 
The Mediaeval Pantheon. — Investigations by A. MuNoz have brought 

to light a number of fragments of the decoration of the Christian Pantheon 


Figure 7.—Ilacopo Maponna anp CHILD. 


in the Middle Ages. These fragments are of two periods, one set belonging 
to the eighth or ninth century, and consisting of remains of chancel balus- 
trades of pavonazzetto, carved from blocks of the old marble veneering of 
the Pantheon of Hadrian. The other set consists of colonnettes, a ciborium, 
cornices with mosaic decoration, and the twisted columns which are now in 
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the tabernacle of the apse. Some tomb-slabs were also found and the re- 
mains of a fourteenth-century fresco. (N. Bull. Arch. Crist. 1912, pp. 25-35.) 

S. POLO DEI CAVALIERI.—A Mediaeval Madonna. — In the 
campanile of the local church at S. Polo dei Cavalieri was recently discovered 
a Madonna and Child carved in wood, which was afterward covered with 
canvas and painted, traces of the paint still remaining on the dress of the 
Child. The statue dates in the early thirteenth century and shows evidence 
of French derivation. (E. Ear, Boll. Arte, VI, 1912, pp. 342-344.) 

S. SEVERINA IN CALABRIA.— Unpublished Monuments. — In 
Boll. Arte, V1, 1912, pp. 181-198, 217-230, 263-284, P. Orsi publishes a mono- 
graph on the monuments of the little-known village of S. Severina in Calabria. 
After sketching the history of the place, which seems to begin with the 
eighth century, the writer describes the baptistery, an interesting and well- 
preserved rotonda of the eighth or ninth century, the old cathedral, which 
appears, in the light of a Byzantine inscription hitherto unknown, to have 
been dedicated by a certain bishop, Ambrosius, in the year 1036, the new 
cathedral, with its pulpit ornamented with a fifteenth-century relief repre- 
senting Christ among the Doctors, and minor edifices and works of 
sculpture. 

SARDINIA. — Artistic Monuments. — W. Brent contributes to Z. 
Bild. K. XXIV, 1912, pp. 17-24 and 26-32, a rather summary description of 
the monuments of Sardinia which are of interest to the student of art. The 
most important are: the churches of S. Nicola di Silanus, S. Giusta at Oris- 
tano, SS. Trinita di Saccargia near Codrongianus, S. Pietro di Immagini 
near Bulzi, and S. Pietro at Zuri; a relief of Daniel in the Den of Lions of 
the twelfth century from the cathedral of Oristano, the carved chancels of 
the cathedral of Cagliari, originally in Pisa, another chancel in the portico 
of S. Michele at Cagliari, a Pisan polyptych of the fourteenth century in the 
Cagliari museum, another in the choir of the church of S. Maria del Regno 
at Ardara (by Giovanni Muru, 1515), another in Castel Sardo, and a marble 
tabernacle in the church of S. Giusta at Oristano. 

SIENA.—The Mostra di Duccio. — An account of the exhibition of 
the works, of Duccio and of his followers which was held recently in Siena 
is given by G. pe Nicoxa in Burl. Mag. XXII, 1912, pp. 138-147, in the 
course of which the writer makes some interesting attributions. Of the 
works at the Exposition he gives but one new one to Duccio —a Madonna 
in the church of S. Maria at Montepulciano. Three works appeared in the 
collection which may be classified as of Duccio’s school: a Madonna from 
Asciano, a “ Mater Misericordiae ” of the Pieve of Vertine, and the fine trip- 
tych representing the Madonna with Saints, the Coronation, Annunciation, 
and three scenes from the Life of Christ, which is in the Galleria di Siena. 
To Ugolino the writer ascribes a Madonna in the possession of the Com- 
pagnia della Misericordia of S. Casciano, while assigning a number of paint- 
ings to his school. 


SPAIN 


DRAWINGS BY SPANISH ARCHITECTS. — The King of Spain 
has recently donated to the Pedagogical Bureau of the Museums and Libra- 
ries of Spain a set of drawings which disappeared at the time of the burn- 
ing of the old Alcazar of Madrid in 1734. The majority.are plans for the 
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Escurial, but two are of particular interest. They are the work of the 
architect of Charles V, Pedro Machuca, and furnish us with a detailed plan 
of the Alhambra at least two hundred and fifty years earlier than any other 
plan known. (H. Sarnt-Epmkg, Chron. Arts, 1912, p. 171.) 

BARCELONA. — A Byzantine Statue. — A fisherman of Barceloneta, 
near Barcelona, recently found in his net a magnificent marble statue of the 
Virgin, represented as protecting three children, of Byzantine workmanship. 
It is believed that the statue is one of those brought to Spain by the soldiers 
of Don Juan of Austria after his expedition against the Turks. (Rass. 
d’ Arte, XII, 1912, p. II, Aug.—Sept.) 


FRANCE 


TWO SIGNED PAINTINGS OF CORNEILLE DE LYON. —In 
Mon. Piot, XVIII, 1910, pp. 125-144 (2 pls.; 14 figs.), F. pe Méty publishes 
two paintings of which several replicas are known, one representing a Banker 
and his Wife, now in the collection of Prince Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen ; 
and the other an Accountant in the collection of Baron Oppenheim of 
Cologne. They have been attributed to Quentin Matsys and Marinus. 
The first bears the name Cornelis van der Capella, and the second Corneille 
de la Chapelle. This was the famous Corneille de Lyon, painter to Henri II, 
Frangois II, Charles LX, and Catherine de Medicis, of whom no painting 
was definitely known to exist. 

BOURBON-LANCY.— A Merovingian Cemetery. — Recent excava- 
tions at Bourbon-Lancy (Saéne-et-Loire) have brought to light sixteen 
sarcophagi of the Merovingian epoch, of which two only were intact and 
contained skeletons. A number of gold and silver ornaments were found, 
together with some coins, among them a fine piece of Faustina Augusta. 
(Chron. Arts, 1912, pp. 214-215.) 

PARIS. — New Acquisitions of the Louvre. — A. MICHEL continues 
his discussion of the sculptures recently added to the collections of the 
Louvre in Gaz. B.-A. VIII, 1912, pp. 17-34 and 295-318 (see A.J.A. XVI, 
1912, p. 457). The most important pieces mentioned are: a polychrome 
stone Virgin of the Annunciation from the south of France, of the fifteenth 
century; a stone bas-relief representing the Combat of St. George and the 
Dragon, Nivernais of the fifteenth century; a polychrome stone Virgin and 
Child, from the east of France, ca. 1550; another marble Madonna of the 
same period from St. Florentin; a medallion in marble representing 
Charles IX or Henri ITI, from the atelier of Germain Pilon; and a series 
of portrait and other statues of the modern epoch. 

A Virgin and Child of the Fourteenth Century.—In Mon. Piot, 
XVIII, 1910, pp. 117-124 (2 pls.; 3 figs.), A. Micner publishes a 
seated figure of the Virgin and Child recently acquired by the Louvre. 
The Virgin is crowned, and with her left hand supports the Child, who, 
attired in a long dress, is standing on her knee. With his right hand he 
caresses his mother’s chin, and with his left takes a bird which she offers 
him. The group is said to have come from the vicinity of Joigny. He also 
publishes a standing Virgin and Child, acquired by the Louvre in 1905, 
which retains some of its original color. Both are charming pieces of 
French sculpture of the early part of the fourteenth century. 
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SAINT-ARMAND.—A Portrait of Charles d’Amboise.— There 
was recently discovered in an out of the way corner of the Mairie of Saint- 
Armand (Cher) a portrait on wood of a personage who seems to be identical 
with the Charles d’Amboise, governor of Milan under Louis XII, whose 
portrait by Andrea Solario hangs in the Louvre. The new portrait is signed: 
Bernardinus de Comite, pinzit, 1500, 18 aug. This Lombard painter was 
born at Pavia, and his career can be traced from 1499 to 1522. A portrait 
of a Cardinal by him is in the Berlin gallery. (Chron. Arts, 1912, pp. 214 
and 246.) 

BELGIUM 


BRUSSELS. — Acquisitions of the Museum. — The Brussels gallery 
has recently acquired: a Temptation of St. Anthony, by Lucas of Leyden; 
an Apollo and Diana, by Cranach the Elder; an Adoration of the Magi, by 
Peter Brueghel the Elder; an Annunciation, by the Maitre de Flémalle; 
and other later paintings of minor importance. (P. Bautier, Rass. d’ Arte, 
XII, 1912, pp. 107-111.) 

GERMANY 


BERLIN.— A New Rembrandt Drawing. — L. Burcuarp publishes 
in Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. XXXIII, 1912, pp. 173-175, a drawing recently 
acquired by the Berlin museum, which is a study for the famous Rembrandt 
Susanna and the Elders, in the Berlin gallery. 

A Picture by Goosen van der Weyden. —In Burl. Mag. XXII, 1912, 
pp. 26-32, G. H. pe Loo gives a résumé of his researches on the subject 
of Goosen van der Weyden, grandson of Roger, which will be published 
later in extenso in Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. He has succeeded in identifying 
one picture by this artist, a Madonna with Donors in the Kaiser 
Friedrich Museum. It was painted between 1511 and 1515 to commemo- 
rate the donation of the estate of Calmpthout to the abbey of Tongerloo. 
Affinity in style between this picture and the great altarpiece representing 
the legend of St. Dymphna, recently in this abbey, convince the writer 
that the latter work is also by the artist. This work, painted in 1505, 
is the first work of certain date produced in Antwerp in the sixteenth 
century, and, therefore, of prime importance for the history of the Antwerp 
school. 

A New Donatello. — In Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. XX XIII, 1912, pp. 225-228, 
W. Bove suggests that the Madonna and Child, a statue of three-quarters 
life size, acquired by the Kaiser Friedrich Museum in Florence in 1893, 
is a youthful work by Donatello. For comparison he cites two of the 
prophets on the Duomo, and the David in the Bargello. 

Papal Busts by Bastiano Torrigiani.—In Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. XX XIII, 
1912, pp. 252-274, G. SonorKa solves the riddle of the authorship of the 
well-known bust of Gregory XIII in the Berlin museum, by establishing 
its community of origin with a bust of Sixtus V in the Royal Palace. This 
in turn is clearly by the same hand as another portrait bust of the same 
Pope in the cathedral of Treja Macerata, whose authentic history may be 
traced back to the hand of Bastiano Torrigiani. 

Acquisitions of the Kaiser Friedrich Museum. — The Kaiser Fried- 
rich Museum has recently added to its collection: ‘an early seventeenth- 
century copy of a Crucifixion by Griinewald (Ber. Kunsts. XX XIII, 1912, 
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cols. 137-142); a number of Italian plaquettes, among them a Doubting 
of Thomas by Valerio Belli; a Christ statuette in bronze by Andrea Pisano 
(?) (ibid. cols. 239-244); fragments of early mediaeval Italian decorative 
sculpture; a twelfth-century relief from Italy, representing a Pope; a 
fourteenth-century Cosmatesque reclining Madonna and Child in marble; a 
late fourteenth-century double capital in marble, Italian Gothic, with scenes 
from the life of Mary (ibid. cols. 261-279) ; a Burgundian triptych, ca. 1400, 
representing the Trinity and the Four Evangelists; a diptych from the Weber 
collection, the Martyrdom of St. Sebastian, German, ca. 1490; avd a series 
of gifts to the museum by friends of Dr. Bode on the fortieth anniversary 
of his appointment to the museum staff, viz. a polychrome Madonna in 
stucco, Sienese of the second half of the fifteenth century, an early six- 
teenth-century bronze statuette of David, a Wedding Procession by 
Magnasco, a male portrait by a pupil of Diirer, a Trophies of the Chase 
by Albert Cuyp, an Abraham and Hagar by Nicolaes Maes, a relief of the 
Madonna, terra-cotta, by Niccolo dell’ Arca, a fifteenth-century terra-cotta 
statuette of the Madonna of the Sienese school, three painted stucco replicas 
of German bronze reliefs of the fifteenth century, a bronze statuette of the 
Madonna, probably by Ercole Ferrata, etc. (ibid. cols. 285-312). 

BURG LICHTENBERG. — Repairs to the Castle.— The ruins of 
the very extensive castle of Lichtenberg, near St. Wendel, some distance 
southeast of Trier, have recently been carefully strengthened and secured 
against further decay. (v. Beur, Bonn. Jb. 1911, pp. 9-28 of the Bericht ; 
3 pls.; 19 figs.) 

LEIPZIG.— A Drawing by the Hausbuchmeister.—JIn the Kunst- 
gewerbemuseum at Berlin is a series of four painted glass panes, each 
displaying a coat of arms surrounded by four lunettes adorned with little 
scenes. The cartoon for one of these is in the collection of F. Becker in 
Leipzig, and shows clearly the style of the Hausbuchmeister. The drawing, 
some details of which have been changed in the glass, dates from about 
1485. (F. Becker, Z. Biid. K. XXTIIT, 1912, pp. 219-222.) 

MUNICH.— A New Velasquez.—The picture now in the possession 
of Julius Béhler in Munich, which bears the title “Young Woman of 
Madrid,” was originally in a private collection in Milan, and assigned to 
an “unknown master.” A. L. Mayer, in Z. Bild. K. XXIV, 1912, p. 41, 
assigns it on internal evidence to Velasquez. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


VIENNA. —TIdentification of a Portrait in the Imperial Gal- 
lery.—A portrait of a Niirnberg patrician, dated 1520 and signed with 
the monogram HB, is identified by E. Rercxe, Jb. Kunsth. Samm. 1912, 
pp. 228-255, as the likeness of Hans Pirkel, the painter being Brosamer. 
A replica of the picture in the library of Niirnberg, signed with the Diirer 
monogram, is a forgery of about 1600. 


RUSSIA 
PULTAVA.— Byzantine Treasure.— At Molaja Bereshtshabina, a 
village of the district of Pultava, Russia, some children discovered in the 
summer of 1912 a great treasure of gold and silver. The gold objects alone 
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weigh over 50 kilograms, and number over 400. A silver plate with Sassanide 
decoration belongs to the fourth century, a necklace of gold pieces to the 
seventh. The treasure was probably plundered from the sack of some Greek 
city. (S.R., R. Arch. XX, 1912, p. 297, after the Neue Freie Presse, Sep- 
tember 13, 1912.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


TWO FLORENTINE CASSONE-FRONTS. — These panels are now 
in the possession of Sir Hugh Lane. They were evidently painted by the 
same master, and represent respectively the Battle of Anghiari and the 
Taking of Pisa by the Florentines. Details of the latter picture show that 
the panels were done toward the middle of the fifteenth century. P. Scuv- 
BRING, who describes them in Burl. Mag. XXII, 1912, pp. 158-165, does not 
attempt to define very closely their artistic position, contenting himself with 
pointing out analogies to the work of Ucello Baldovinetti, Lorenzo Monaco, 
and the Sienese school. 

A PICTURE BY SASSETTA.—In Burl. Mag. XXII, 1912, p. 131, 
R. Fry publishes a very interesting panel in the collection of the Marchioness 
of Crewe, representing the “Journey of the Three Kings.” The picture has 
been ascribed traditionally to Ucello, but in the opinion of the writer is 
better given to the Sienese. 

LONDON. — Italian Sculpture at the Burlington Club.—A brief 
account of the Spring Exhibition of Italian Sculpture at the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club appears in the Burl. Mag. XXI, 1912, pp. 278-284, con- 
tributed by A. M. Danret. The chief works noted are: a stucco replica 
from Birmingham of Donatello’s relief of the Crucifixion in the Bargello; 
a marble relief of the Virgin and Child with Angels, perhaps an early work 
of Agostino di Duccio; a terra-cotta relief of the Madonna with Six Angels 
in the Morgan collection, ascribed to Luca della Robbia; a stucco Madonna 
in the collection of Mr. Diblee; two bronze putti of the school of Donatello ; 
and a Nude Slave in terra-cotta, in the collection of Mr. Oppenheimer, 
evidently done under the influence of Michelangelo. Further notes on the 
exhibition are given by P. Scnusrine, Z. Bild. K. XXIII, 1912, pp. 301- 
308. 

REPTON.— Remains of a Norman Building. — In Athen. August 17, 
1912, p. 170, J. C. Cox reports the partial excavation of a building of 
Norman date at Repton. Potsherds were found to prove the Roman occu- 
pation of the site. 


AFPRICA 


CARTHAGE. — Excavations at Damous-el-Karita.— In C. R. Acad. 
Inse. 1912, pp. 460-476 (12 figs.), Father DELATTRE reports upon the recent 
excavations at the basilica of Damousel-Karita, Carthage. In the wall 
facing the road which runs through the ruins was a series of chapels, of 
which two were opened. They contained sarcophagi with women’s remains. 
A large vaulted tomb approached by a stairway had the floor divided into 
seven compartments. A circular structure, 9.15 m. in diameter, was cleared. 
It had, surrounding it, columns, sixteen in all, alternating with niches, and 
a floor of mosaic with large slabs about it. There were corridors on opposite 
sides connecting with it by stairways of nine steps. This rotunda was, 
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perhaps, originally a baptistery. A number of inscriptions, one in mosaic, 
were discovered. 

DRA-BEN-JOUDER.— An Epitaph.—In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1912, pp. 
237-239, P. Monceaux publishes a fragmentary epitaph recently found at 
Dra-Ben-Jouder, Tunis, beginning, Gloria in [ex]selsis (sic) deo. The 
beginning of the song of the angels has often been found on architectural 
fragments, but not before on a tombstone. 


UNITED STATES 


BOSTON. — Acquisitions of the Museum of Fine Arts. — The Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts has recently acquired: a collection of Russian crucifixes 
and icons; a Portrait of a Lady by Maes (B. Mus. F. A. X, 1912, pp. 21- 
23; a triptych of 1511 by the Master of St. Severin, of the Cologne school 
(ibid. pp. 25-27); and a Portrait of a Lady by Lucas Cranach the Elder 
(ibid. p. 10). 

NEW YORK. — Acquisitions of the Metropolitan Museum. — 
Recent acquisitions of the Metropolitan Museum include: a Pieta by 
Moretto da Brescia (B. Metr. Mus. VII, 1912, pp. 112-113); a polyptych, ca. 
1500, of the Bruges school representing scenes from the life of St. Godeliéve ; 
a relief by Donatello representing the Madonna and Child (ibid. pp. 126-130) ; 
a Portrait of a Man by Conrad von Creuznach; a German Altar-shrine with 
painted doors, ca. 1500 (ibid. p. 136) ; a painting by Ribera, “Lucretia”; a 
Millefieurs tapestry of the latter half of the fifteenth century; two stone 
reliefs of adoring angels, Florentine of the second half of the fifteenth cen- 
tury (ibid. pp. 150-152); and a marble niche and statue of St. Andrew, at- 
tributed to Andrea Bregno (ibid. pp. 165-167). The last-mentioned work 
once formed part of the altar erected in Old St. Peter’s in 1491 by Guglielmo 
Perrier (cf. A. MuNoz, Boll. Arte, VI, 1912, pp. 239 ff.). Further acces- 
sions are: a series of stained glass panels of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries (ibid. pp. 212-214); an early sixteenth-century Descent from the 
Cross (ibid. p. 216); and two wooden statues of the Virgin and St. John, 
Italian (?) late thirteenth century (ibid. pp. 230-231). 

Byzantine Enamels in J. P. Morgan’s Collection.— O. M. Datton 
continues his account of the Byzantine enamels in Mr. Morgan’s collection 
in Burl. Mag. XXI, 1912, pp. 219-224 (see A.J.A. XVI, 1912, p. 460). This 
last article is concerned with the description of the two triptychs, probably 
of the twelfth century, which are mounted in the great triptych made by 
Godefroid de St. Claire, or one of his school, for the Abbey of Stavelot. The 
larger triptych is a reliquary of the True Cross. The inner panel contains 
the cavity for the relic, busts of the archangels Gabriel and Michael above 
the arms of the cross, and figures of Constantine and Helena below. The 
wings are ornamented with figures and busts of Saints. The smaller triptych 
displays a Crucifixion, and an Annunciation on the wings. 


AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


COLORADO. — Ruins at Pesedeuinge.—In Rec. Past, XT, 1912, pp. 
28-37 (10 figs.), J. A. JEANCON gives the results of explorations, in 1911, at 
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the Pajaritan settlement of Pesedeuinge on the south bank of the Rio Oso, 
where eight barrels of pottery, implements of bone and stone, etc., were found. 

LOWER CALIFORNIA. — New Petroglyphs. — In Rev. Anthrop. 
XXII, 1912, pp. 200-211 (16 figs.), J. ENGerranp describes and figures 
new petroglyphs discovered by him in 1911 at San Fernando, La Sierrita, 
San Julio, etc.,in Lower California. These petroglyphs are in white, red, 
red and yellow, and brown-red; and the figures occurring are human and 
animal (very much conventionalized), circles, linear and other geometrical 
forms. According to the writer, only the Sierrita paintings have real 
analogies with those of American California. The same data are published 
in Spanish in the author’s article in Bol. Mus. Nac. (Mexico), I, 1912, pp. 
197-201 (13 figs.). Other petroglyphs from Lower California were described 
by A. W. North in the Am. Anthr. 1908. 

NEW MEXICO. — Ruins of Tyuonyi.—In Journal de la Société des 
Américanistes de Paris, N.S. LX, 1912, pp. 111-115 (3 pls.; fig.), H. AtLrior 
describes briefly the explorations of the American School of Archaeology 
during 1911 in the ancient Tewa pueblo of Tyuonyi, New Mexico. Cave- 
dwellings, a large kiva, etc., were investigated. 

MEXICO. — Discovery of an Important Manuscript.—In Amer. 
Anthr. N.S. XIV, 1912, pp. 582-583, mention is made of the discovery by Mrs. 
Ze.1a Nuttra.t, in the department of manuscripts of the National Library at 
Madrid of Francisco Cervantes de Salasar’s Crénica de la Nueva Espaiia (a 
manuscript of 885 closely written pages, — it has been freely censored with 
fortunately no destruction of the text). The many harangues or rhetori- 
cal speeches, which it records as having been delivered by Montezuma, 
Cuahtemoc, and the cacique of Tlaxcalla, Texcoco, etc., are a noteworthy 
feature of it. The manuscript is anonymous, but Mrs. Nuttall has identi- 
fied the author beyond question. De Salazar began to write his Crénica 
in 1559. : 

PERU.— Prehistoric Human Remains near Cuzco.—In Amer. J. 
Sci. 4th S., XX XITI, 1912, pp. 297-305 (2 pls.; 7 figs.), H. Brycuam writes 
of the discovery of prehistoric human remains (fragment of a cranium, long 
bones, ete.), with bones of animals (dog or wolf, bos, llama), under from 
75 to 100 feet of gravel in a gulch near Cuzco, representing, presumably, 
remote pre-Inca man; also a “pre-Inca” stone wall. Jbid. pp. 506-325 
(6 figs.), Isaran Bowman discusses the geologic relations of the Cuzco 
remains, reaching the conclusion that “a conservative statement is that the 
bones appear to be from 20,000 to 40,000 years old, that they have been 
buried from three to six times longer than the historical period.” The 
bison (?) bone found with the human bones must be, however, more exactly 
identified before certainty can be reached. Ibid. pp. 325-333 (2 figs.), G. F. 
Eaton makes a report on the human bones and those of the lower animals, 
concluding that the human bones per se furnish no evidence of any great 
antiquity, —“ agreeing, as they do, in all essential respects, with the bones 
of a recent people.” The Canis tibia closely resembles that of C. occidentalis ; 
the llama bone may belong to LZ. guanacus, the wild ancestor of the llama 
and the alpaca; the fragmentary bovine rib seems to be that of a bison, but 
pre-Hispanic bisons have not yet been reported from South America. Jbid. 
XXXIV, 1912, pp. 497-509 (6 figs.), I. Bowman concludes that the buried 
wall at Cuzco “not only is pre-Inca; but the possibility exists that it 
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may antedate the period in which ruled the legendary pre-Inca kings. 
Moreover, it represents “the earliest type of architecture at present known 
in the Cuzco basin.” The geological data are treated with some detail. 

Pre-Columbian Remains.—In Arch. Miss. N.S. 4, 1911, pp. 53-126 
(24 pls., of which 8 are in colors; 20 figs.), P. BertHon reports upon his 
explorations in the vicinity of Lima, Peru, covering a period of more than 
five years. The burials, mummies, funeral furniture, relative dates of the 
burials, and orientation of tombs are examined, as well as the motifs found 
on the pottery, its religious character, the antiquity of Nazca, ete. The 
writer divides the pre-Columbian epoch into six periods. He describes his 
excavations at Ancon, Chorrillos, Pachacamac, the Plain of Lima, etc., and 
concludes with a discussion of the manufacture of the pottery and the orna- 
mentation of the huacos of Nazca. 
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